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University asked Pakistan to make 
Arabic gradiuilly its official langu- 
age, no. 

(iii) Obituary 

Arthur Rhuvon Guest (Wimbledon), 
333 - 

Michelangelo Cuidi (Italy), 334. 

Hyderabad 

Amine Society, 3og. 

Dr. Upham Pope, 300. 

Freneli Circle, 300 ■ 

In Memoriam Dr. Abtlul Tliui, 87. 
Laic Prof. Abdul Muqiadir SUidiqi, 

309- 

Now Publications, 91. 

Newspapers (muhninclemth century) 
Agra, 196, Ajmeor, 199, Aligarh, 
igg, Allahabad, 197, Bangalore, 
197, Benares, 197, Bhopal, 198, 
Bombay, 198, Calcutta, 198, Coion- 
pur, 198, Delhi, igs> Plyderabad, 
199, Lahore, 195, Lucknow, 196, 
Madras, 198, Malwa, 199, Meerut, 
197, Muradabad, 197, Patno, 
199. 

Newspapers and Periodicals in Hyder- 
abad, 310. 

‘Omar Ydfa'i's Private Library, 397, 
Osmania University, 93, 

Osmania University Research Journal, 

306. 

Prophet's Birthday Essay competition, 

307. 

Russian and Turkish Languages, 308. 
The Aiwan, 90, 193. 

The Death of Mauldnd 'Abdullah 
al-Imddi, 87, 

The English Press, 308, 

The Hyderabad Academy, IX, 9c 
The Hyderabad Broadcasting Station, 
18. 

The Iqbal Week Celebrations, 310. 
The Institute of Meteoritics, 193. 
The Proceedings of, the Deccan History 
Congress, 193. 
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The Urdu monthly (Ruh-e-Taraqqi), 
308. 

Urdu Newspapers as the Source of 
Indian History, 193. 

Karachi 

Arabic Society, 317. 

Contact with the Muslim World, 316. 

Education Conference, 317. 

Imporiance of Urdu, 218. 

Islamic Ideal in Education, 318. 

Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs, zxy. 

Madras 

Islamic studies in the University, 213. 

North-Eastern India and East Pakistan 

All-India Hindi Progressive Writers 
Conference (1947) at Allahabad, 
101. 

Arabic Poetesses of the pre-Islatnic 
period — Research by Miss ‘A?ia 
KhalQn (Dacca), 104. 

Bengali translations, 105, 215. 

Bengali Weekly in Urdu script — 
Hurtful Quran, 215. 

Coin collection of the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, 100. 

Diwan of Imam Abi Bakr bin Duraid, 
Edited by Maulvi Sayyid 
Muhammad Badr-ud-Din, 100. 

Educational Organisation, 102, 103, 

333. 

Ifadith Literature in Transoxania — 
Dr. Md. Ishaq (Dacca), 104. 

Indian Art Exhibition, 318. 

Indo-British-Pak Good-will Mission, 
326. 

Iqbal : The Poet and His Message 
by Dr. Sachchidamand Sinha 
(Patna), 103. 

Iqbal Day, 335. 

Iran Society, Calcutta, 208. 

Islam and Democracy by Mr. M. N 
Roy, 327. 

.isiwihatrria Gandhi’s tragic death, 317. 

Mahfil-i-Milad (1948) of the 
Islamia H.E. School, Dacca, 328. 

Manuscripts, 406. 

Muslim Press of Calcutta, 319. 

Medium of Instruction in Bihar and 
the U.P., 408. 


Nizami and Navai by Nikolai 
Tikhonov (Morning News, Cal- 
cutta-9. IX. 1947), 103. 

Peacock Throne, 319. 

Publications in Urdu, 404. 

Safarnama-i-MuNilis (Roy Rayan 
Anand Ram Mukhlis) published by 
the Rampur State Library, 99. 

Shaikh-ul-Islam, the High Office of, 
103. 

Stock, Miss A, G, (Professor, Dacca 
University) 

(i) Adult Education in England, 

105. 

(ii) Drama as an Expression of 

human feelings, 328. 

(iti) Reading was an unfortu- 
nate invention — debate, 
214. 

(iv) T. S. Eliot as a poetic 
bomb-shell, 105. 

Tafsir of al-Farra, Edited by Maulana 
Saghir Hasan Masumi (Dacca), 104. 

Toriih-i-Sindh by Maulana ^yyid 
Abu Zafar Nadvi, 96. 

The Dacca University., 325. 

The Eastern Pakistan Academy of 
Science and Arts, 105, 314. 

The Economic Recovery of Post-War 
Europe and the Marshall Plan by 
Dr. Shamar Ranjan Sen, 337. 

The Hindustani Academy of Allaha- 
bad, 407. 

The International Relations Associa- 
tion, Dacca University, 330. 

The Problem of Language, 304 » 331 * 

The Provisional Committee of the 
Academy (Dacca), 105. 

Ziauddin, Dr,, the demise of , 307^ 

Cunningham, (Alexander), 397 and note, 
363. n. 373. 

Cutch, 363, 364, 374 * 

Dacca, 322, 333. 328, 384. 

Dahir, Raja, 97, n. 363, 369. 

Dailam, 378. 

Dalpat Rao, 94. 

Dalipnagar, 94. 

Daman, 46, 48. 

Damascus, 96, 182, 183, 277. 

Danda Raspone, 45. 

Dante, 103. 

Data, 179. 

Dard, Mir, 143. 
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Dartah-i-Gas!, z 6 i. 

Dattatriva Kaifi, Pandit, i^s. 

Da’ud Kh 5 n. 168, 

DS’ud (Shah), n. 380, 302. 

Daudpot,', Dr. U. M., 72, 73, 364, n. 369. 
Daud Zai, Pargana, ago. 

Daulat Khan, Mian, 140. 

Daulatabad, 170. 

David, 3. 

Diwar Ba khah . n. 281. 

Dawar Khan. 230. 

De Laet, n. 43, 44. 

Deccan, 165, 166, 167, 252, 256, 372. 
Deccan, B..hmani, 165, 168. 

Dekhin, 298, see dso Deccan. 

Delhi, 72, 73, 74 . M 3 . M 4 . ^=64, 250, 
2 S 4 . 259 . 360, 36s, 367. 3<>8, 371. 
372. 374 . 375 . 376 . 379 . 380, 38a, 
391. 395 . 396, 397 - 
Denmark, 233. 

Dctenbourg, H., n. 4. 

D rakaullah. 314. 

Dhiyayat, n. 363. 

Dhutciacler Tnng Bahadur, Nawib, 401. 

D lul-Nun. 79. 

Dhunnun al-Mi.?rt, Khwaja. 388. 

S ia'uddin Barani, Sec Barani. 
iliwar Khan. 171. 

Din Muhammad §ahib, al-Uajj al-Mufti 
Maulini, 328. 

Diwan, n. 392. 

Doobh, 385. 

Dom, Dr. (B.), tag, n. 132, 133, a8a, 283, 
286. 

Dozy, n. So, 409. 

Dub-chand Khushtiawis. 287. 

Duckham, Bill, 319. 

Dutta, Mr. D(hifefadra) N(ath), 321, 322. 


EASt Ikdia CbKiPA>iy, 43. 

Edward Hefon-Allen, 18. 

E^pt, 120, 176, 190, 239, 272, 334. 
Elichpur, 172. 

Elliot, (Sir H. H.), n. raS, 130 and note, 
13s, 137. 286, 498, 299. 

Enger, Bonn, h. i, 

England, 20, 22, 23, 408. 

Eritrea, 41 1. 

Esperanto, 18. 

Ethe, nn. 286 and 292. 

Europe, 22, 23, 70, 187. 

Europe, Post-War, 327. 

Fapltjllah (Unju, Mir), 165, i66, 187, 
168, 169, 170, 173, 173. 


Fakhriid-din Zarradi, Maulana, n. 392. 
Famm-al-Sab, 272. 

Farabi, al-, sec Alfarabi. 

Faran, 272, 

Faras, 376, 

Fars, 357, 

Farhat (Ullah Beg, Mirza), 143, 144, 149, 
150, 151, 152, 154, 15s. 156, 157. 
158, 161, 164. 

Fatima, n. 76. 

Fatimah, Wadi, 333, 

Faulad Khan, 172. 

Faydullah, Nawwab, 

Faz, 76. 

Fazlul Haq, 325, 328. 

Fazl-ur-Rahman, Mr. 324. 

Ferghana, 273. 

Ferishta (Firishta), (M. Qasim Hindu 
Shah Asliiibadi), 165, 166, 167, 
t68, I7t, 173, 282 and note, 283, 
208. 

Ferflz Shah Bahmani, (Feroz Khan), 
i6s, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173. 
Ferozshah (Sultan), sec riroz ShaH. 

Ferrau I, M., n. 266. 

Fikri Caymaz, 320. 

Finch, William, 44. 

Firoz Jung, Nawab Ghaziuddin Khan, 
«. 314.31s. 

Fuoz, Mahk, 366. 

Firoz Shah (Ferozshah, (Sultan)), 72, 73, 
74 , 359 . 360, 361, 362. 364. 36s. 
367. 368, 369, 371. 372. 373 . 374 . 
375 . 376. 377 . 378, 379 . 380, 381, 
390. 39 *. 

Firozabad, 380. 

FitzGerald, (Edward), 18, ig, 20, Zi, 22, 
23. 3 *. 33 . 34 , 35 . 36. 37 . 38 , 39 , 
40, 41. 

Flint, Mies Margaret, 326. 

Fortunate Islands, 271. 

France, 109, 412. 

Fudail, b. lyad, Khwaja 387 
Fustat, 334. 

Gabr, 251. 

Gabriel, Hadrat, 123. 

Galen, 11. 

Gandhi, (Mr.), (Mahatma), ten, 317, 
318, 408. 

Gahga Dhar Shastri, (Pandit), 335, 356, 
Ganges Doab, 303. 

Garcen de-Tassey, 195. 

Gaidizi) Abu Said, nn. 30a and 303. 
Gamer, J. L., 18, 33, 36, 58, 39. 
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Garshasp, n. 281. 

Germany, 109, 183, 327, 

Ghafur-al-Ral>irn al-Dar-al-Mo'min, 290. 

see also Bigri Mo’min. 

Ghalib. (MUza), 143, 401, 402. 

Ghauth. Mohammed, nn. 389 and 391. 
Ghazali, (al-), 50, 51, 62, 63, 65. 

GhSzi. Malik, n. 376. 

Ghaziuddin TughlucL _n. 376. 

Gh5ziuddin Khan Firoz Jang, Nawab, 
314. 3IS- 

Ghazna, 96, 299, 300, 301, 303, 304. 
Ghaznin, 297. 

Ghazzall al-. Imam, 388, 394. 
Gherchakee, 386. 

Ghiathuddln. 169. 

Ghiathuddin Tug^luq Shah, II, 381. 

Ghor, 130. 

Ghorband, 256. 

Ghori, 257, 258. 

Ghulam. yuasain Khan. IJakim Kh^roja 
400. 

Ghulam Muhammad, Mr. 325. 

Ghurghaat. 280. 

Ghuzak, 300. 

Gibb, Prof. a. 

Goa, 46. 

Goeje, de, nn. 271, V}% and 277. 

Goethe, 103. 

Goetz, Dr. H., 204, j 

Gosha, 48. 

Golconda Fort, 91. 

Gondwana, 171. 

Goodhope, Cape of, 270. 

Govindgher, 386. 

Granada, n. 50. 

Great Indies, 272. 

Grosvenor, 319. 

Guest , A. R., 333. 

Guidi, Prof. M., 334, 333. 

Gujju 381, 

Gujarat, ' 266, 361, 362, 366, 367, 370, 
373, 374- 

Gulbarga, 169, 170, 173. 

Gyani, Mr. R. G., 94. 

Habib, Prof. Mohammad, n, 397. 

Habib ar-Rahman Khan Sadr Var Jang 
Sherwani, (Nawab Mohd.) 182, 
183, nn, 293 atid 389. 

Habibgani, 293 and note, 

HabibuUah al-Hiravi, Khwajah 140. 
Habibullah Bahar, Mr. 325. 

Ha^iq, Hakim, 251. 

Hadira, al-, 187, 


Hafizul-Mulk RahamatkhSn ibn ghah 
‘ Alam Kutah Khail Badl Zai Barich, 
284. 

Hafiz (Shirazi, Khwaja), 23, 8$, n. 155, 
168. 

Haibat Khan, (Mian), 129, 132, 133, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 288, 290, 293. 
Haider, 348. 

Haig, (Sir Wolseley), nn. 295 and 3*^3. 
Haikal Pasha, Dr. Muhammad Husain, 
409. 

Haiy Ibn Yaqzan, 50, 51, S2, S3. SS, S6- 
57. 59. 60, 6r, 6a, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
68, 69. 

Hajar, 278. 

Haji Khan, 134. 

Hakra, n. 299. 

Halab, 186, 278. 

Hali, 144. 

Halim, Dr. (A.), 128, 131, 136, 137, 282, 
292 and note. 

Hall, Captain, 48. 

Halley, 190. 

Hamdan, 186. 

Hamdullah Sufi, 320, 

Hamid b. 'Abdur Rahman 124. 
Hamid b. Ahmad b. 'Abdallah al- 
Isfahani, 76. 

Hamidullah, Dr., 90. 

Hamiduddin Sawali Naguri, Shaikh, 389. 
Hamilton, Captain, n. 373. 

Hamir Doda Sumera, 361, 362. 

Hammud b. Abd al-Muhsin b. AU 
al-Halabi, 185. 

Hanbal, Imam, 388. 

Harkind, 266, 267, 269. 

Hartmann, Martin, 265. 

Harun al-Rashid, Khalifa. 387. 

Hasan Abdal, 257. 

Hasan, al-, b. Ali b. Sayyar, 85. 
Hasan b. Sinan, n. 181. 

Hasan bin Sabbih, 19. 

Hasan Kh5n. 170. 

Hatim, 184. 

Haura, al-, 272. 

Hayat Kh5n. Mohammad, 286. 

Henry Cousens, 3S9. 

Herzegovina, 319. 

Hijaz, 278. 

Himayatsagsr, 315. 

Hind, M7. 

Hindu Shahi dynasty, n. 299. 

Hindu Shahi kmgdom, 302. 

Hira, 178. 

Hisar, 253, 254, 256, 257, 
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Hisham, 79. 

Hoshamb. 'Abd al-Malik, 388. 

Hizabr 'Ali, Sayyid, 356. 

Hadiwala, Prof., 364, 375. 

Hopkinson, Joha, 48. 

Horace, 26. 

Hosain Ali Khan. Prof., 343. 

Hossain ^ah, 323. 

Hud, Shaikh. 390 and note. 

Hughli, 252. 

Huj (Huh or Chach) b. Bhadra (Bhandra) 
285. 

Huj (Chach) Dynasty, 29s, 297. 

Hujwairi, al-^ai^ 'All b. XJ^sjnan 

al-Jullabi, n .387. 

Hume, 69. 

Husain, (al-), 184. 

Husain Khan. Mir, 232. 

Hussain, Prof. S. M., 326. 

Hydari, Sir Akbar, 144. 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 144, 182, 191. 

I 

‘IdXd bin ‘IbXd, (Haprat), n. 394. 
Ibn 'Abbas, 122, 123, 124, I27> , 

Ibn Abi 'Abdallah al-Daslawai, n. 79. 
Ibn Abil-Hawari, 79. 

Ibn Abil-Karanbi, 75. J 

Ibn al-Bawwab, 187. I 

Ibn al-Jairah, n. 69, 186. 1 

Ibn al-Jau2i, (AbQ al-Faraj *Abdur 
Rahman), 182, 188. 

Ibn al-Kalbi, 187. 

Ibn 'Amr, 122. 

Ibn Anga al-Fazari, 184. 

Ibn Asad, 187. 

Ibn at-Tiqtaqa, 4 and note, S, 14. 

Ibn Bajja, 6, 7 and note, 12, 13, 51, 62. 
Ibn Batt^ita, 360, 366. 

Ibn Dufaid, 187. 

Ibn Fadlan, 265, 274, 275. 

Ibn Faqih, 271. 

Ibn Hajar, nn. lao, 121 and 126. 

Ibn Hauqal, 265, 277 and note. 

Ibn Hazm, 188. 

Ibn Homam Hanafi, 'AllXma, 246, 247. 
Ibn IshXq, 126, 

Ibn Khallikan. 182, 184. 

Ibn Khaldun, n. 3, 5, 6, 14 and note, 
IS, 16, 17. 

Ibn Mas'ild, (Hadrat), 122, 123. 

Ibn Miskawaih, n. 4. 

Ibn Mucjla, 187. 

Ibn Nasir, 86. 

Ibn Rugh,d, 6, 65, 67. 

Ibn Sa'd, n. 120. 


Ibn Sa'Qd, 333. 

Ibn Sina, 50, 51, 62, 63. 

Ibn Tufail (Abu Bakr Ibn 'Abdul Malak 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Tufail al- 
Qaisi), 6, I2, 50. S*. 60, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69. 

Ibn 'Umar ('Omar), 122, 124, 127. 

Ibn Uqail, 80, 82, 83, 84. 

Ibn Wahb, 270. 

Ibnu’l A^ir, n. 304. 

Ibrahim Adham, 396. 

Ibiahim 'Adil ^ah, n. 282. 

Ibrahim, Batni, 128, 135, 137. I39- 
Ibrahim, 238, 240, n. 397. 

Ibrahim Khalil-ullah. Hadrat, 388. 
Ibrahim Khan. 253. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 130. 

Idris al-Khawlani, 79. 

Iftikharu’l Mulk Sabib-i-Diwan-i-Istifa- 
i-Mumalik, Malik-ugh'-Sbiiiq, 361. 
IMllag Kh5n. 45. 

Iknra, Shai^ Mohammad, n. 396. 
'Ikrimah, 123. 

Iltulmish, (Sultan), 389, 390, 396, 405, 
Ilyas, Maulana, 405. 

‘Imailul Mulk (Ba^ir), 276. 

Imam Quli, 250, 251, 253, 254. 
Imam-ood-deen, Faqir, 386. 

Indarab, 257. 

India, 20, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 143, 151, 
IS 7 . i6Si 170. 2 S 4 . 263. 264, 

281, 283, 284, 299, 300, 301, 388, 
389, 39 S- 

Indian Ocean, 51, 266, 269. 

Indian Union, 313. 

Indies, 266, 268, 27a» 237>.^* 363- . 
Indo-British-Pak Good-Will Mission, 


326. 

Indonesia, 233. 

Indus, 297, 302, 372. 

Iqbal, (Dr, Mohammad), n. 64, 144, 325, 
n. 387. 

Iraj, n. 378. 

Iran, in. 

Iraq, 108, i8i, 190, 277, 278, 297, 388. 
‘Isa Khan, 134. 

Ishaq al-Mausili, 184. 

Ishaq Beg, 258, 259. 

IshXq Sirhindi, Mulla Muhammad, 167. 
IshtpaJ, n. 299, 

Ishwari Prashad, Dr., nn. 142 and 364. 
Islam Shah, 134, 135, 141. 

Ismail Shahid. Hadrat ^3h, 249. 

Isnawi, 'AUSma, 246. 

Isphahan (Isfahan), 259, 261, 388. 
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Ist^ri, 265, 276, 277. 

Istanbul, 187. 

Italy, 334, 412. 

rtimad-ud-Daula, (Nawwab), 45, 314. 
'Itrat 'All, Sayyid, 336. 

Ivanow, n. 286, 288. 

Izapoore, 48. 

Izz ad-Din Aibak, 185. 


Jabir b. Hayyan, 185. 

Jacob Israelite, 130, 280. 

Ja'far ‘Ali Naqvi, Maulvi, 393. 

Ja'far bin 'Ali, ^aiWi, 96. 

Ja'far Thaneswari, Mohammad, 383 ,384, 
Jamt Singh, Raja, 236, 237. 

Jahangir, 44, 46, 48, 129, 130, 136, 137, 
140, 141, 250, 281, 282, 283. 
Jahiz, al-, 183, 413. 

Jai Singh, 237. 

Jaindarat, 296, see also Chandrat. 
Jaipal, (Shah), 293, 296, 297. 298, 299, 
300, 301, 302. 

Jajnagar, 363. 

Jalal al-Din al-SuyQti, 188. 

Jalaluddin Bukhari, (Ha^iat Ma^dum 
Qutb 'Alam MakhdQm-i- 
Jahinian) (Jahanga§ht), Sayyid, 
360, 369, 370, 377, 378, 379i 380, 
391- 

Jalal-u-din Khilji. Sultan. 397. 
Jalal-ud-din Tabrizi, Shai Hi. 389. 
Jalandar, 297. 

Jam ('Ala’uddin Jam Juna Qauna)), 364, 
36s. 366. 367. 368, 369. 373. 377. 
n. 378. 379. 380, 381. 

. am Juna, see Jam. 

. am Khair-ud-din. 391. 

^ ames, 

, amali, JDarvesh, n. 397. 

, amal-ud-din Afs^tni, Sayyid, 410, 4x1. 
/am5l-ud-din Hansvi. Shaikh. 398. 

, apan, 268, 270. 

^ ar, al-, 272. 
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^ ava, 266. 
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, ericho, 278. 

Jhajhra, 293. 

, helum, 29s. 397. 304' 

. ibal, al-, 278. 

^ iddalh), 48, 332. 

Jinnah, Qaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali, 
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Johnston, Mr., 403. 

Joshi, Dr. P. M., 94, 

Jubailan, 272. 

Justin McCarthy, 18, 22. 

Kab al-Ahbar, Hapsat, 124. 

Kabul, 140, 251 , 252, 2S3, 255, 256, 257, 
261. 

Kach, see Cutch. 

Kadir, Mulla 284, 385. 

Ka&ha Qalmak, 257, 262. 

Kahlur, 295 see also Lahore. 

Kahmard, 256, 257. 

Kalabar, 266 and note. 

Kalam, al-, 119. 
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90. 
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Kalki, 329. 

Kallar, (Brahman), 297, 209. 

Kama! ad-Din ibn al-Adim, 187. 
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Kashmir, 299, 302, 303, 304. 
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132, 133. 136, 137. 140, 141, 281, 
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Khare, G. H., 200. 

Kharim bin 'Amr, 363. 

Khashabat. al-, 272. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ISLAMIC POLITICAL 

THOUGHT 


I SLAM as a way of tUfe expresses itself in the Sharing, the revealed law 
based upon the Qur'an, the Sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the Hadith, the body of authentic traditions. The authori- 
tative interpretation of the Shnri'a is contained in the Fiqh, arrived at 
by the Ijmd', consensus of the jurists as the authoritative representatives 
of the JamS'a, the Muslim community. 

An independent political theory cannot, therefore, be expected in 
Islam. But constitutional law forms a necessary part of every exposition 
of Fiqh. This constitutional law presupposes the existence of the state 
within which the earthly life of the Jama' a runs its course, in prepara- 
tion for the other world, for the life to come. In the Muslijp state supr^e 
authority, temporal as well as spiritual, is vested in the ]^alifa, the vice- 
gerent of the Prophet of Allah. 

As far as the Islamic state is concerned, the jurists riever ask them- 
selves the question whether a state must be, nor how it originates. It 
is, and its function is to guarantee the maintenance of pure Islam, the 
application of its Law, the Shari'a. and the defence of orthodoxy against 
heresy. Rights and duties of the cdiph are clearly defined and laid down 
l>y the Ijmd' of the jurists of Surmitic Islam. With schism raising its 
head soon after the death of Muhammad, who made no provision for 
his successor as the Commander of the Faithful, the problem of lawful' 
succession to the Khildfah was very pressing and serious. _ Apart from 
strictly theological divisions and controversies, it was principally the 
theory and practice of the Khil&fah which divided orthodox from hetero- 
dox Islam with its many sects. 

For the purpose of this paper, we must confine ourselves to a brief 
consideration of the theory of the ^ildfah in orthodox Islam. We 
follow, as the representative exposition, what Al-Mawardi laid down in his 
Al-Ahkdm as-Sultdniyah, {Ordinances of Government)* a treatise devoted to 
. « 

• Edited by Enger, Bonn, 1853. See also French translation by Count Leon Ostrorog, Paris, igoj 
with a general introduction to Islamic Political Law. 
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constitutional and administrative law. Prof. Gibb* has made it abund- 
antly clear that this work is anytliing but an academic c.xposition of the 
theory of Government according to the Sharia. It is rather an attempt at 
vindicating the orthodox position in the light of contemporary events 
and at re-asserting the claim of the caliph to spiritual and temporal over- 
lordship against Sunnite no less than Shi'ite conquerors and rulers of 
Muslim territories within his realm. The authority of Muslim law had 
to be upheld against princes and generals who, by brute force, had estab- 
lished their own authority over parts of the Abbasid Empire, An ortho- 
dox Muslim could not submit to an authority other than that conferred 
by the Jamd^a upon the lawful caliph. And yet, he could not deny 
that in reality neither the caliph nor even the Jamd'a were at times 
unable to assert this authority which was alone recognised by law. 
Nor, could he overlook the de facto authority and effective power and 
control of these rulers. If, however, the conquerors acknowledged llic 
supreme authority of the Abbasid Caliph in matters sjoiritiial and lempjral 
by mentioning his name in prayer and by entering into a contract with 
him, their rule was legalised inasmuch as it re.sted upon delegated autho- 
rity. Thus, the unity of the community of the Faithful was pre.servcd. 
The legal fiction was maintained, that the Caliph ruled supreme and no 
conflict of loyalties plagued the jamd'a since the men, who would other- 
wise be usurpers and rebels, were clothed with the mantle of legality. 

Yet, it was not only authority established updn force and cont^uest 
that challenged the orthodox political theory of the God-ordained Khthifa. 
As is well Imown, under the influence of Greek and Hellenistic philosophy, 
Reason claimed the right to in(quire into the laws of Politics. The philo- 
sophers wanted to know, by independent rational inquiry, why should 
there be a state and what was its purpose. Whilst they did not deny that 
the Islamic state was the outcome of Revelation, they averred at the same 
time that Reasbn necessitated it just as much. Likewise, they admitted 
that Ahe IQiaVifah ought to administer the state in such a way that the 
purpose of the Law would be fulfilled, i.e., to improve the Faithful by 
watching over_ their right conduct so that they, in turn, helped, as moral 
beings, to maintain the state and that they prepared themselves in the 
moral state for the world to come. Yet, the Faldsifa insisted not only on 
perfection in morals^ but demanded perfection in knowledge and under- 
stanc^g as well. This threefold perfection was to them the indispensable 
condition for the imitatio Dei as the ultimate goal of the individual person. 

Al-Mawrdi’s statement that the institution of Imam — Imdmah equals 
'fOii ldfa — is r^uired by revealed law (Sha r') not,, as some profess, by 
Reason ('aql) is clearly directed against the Mu'tazila but no doubt also 
against the Faldsifa generally. The basis for his claim is to be found in 


* See his succinct analysis of Al-Mawardi’s doctrine in his article Al-M3wardi's Theory of the Khildfa 
published in Islamic Culture, XI, 3 (i937), which I have used. The reader nnight wish to consult 
.Al-MSwardi’s other treatise on morals, his k. Adab ad-Dunyd uiad-Din, edid. O. Rescher. 
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three passages in the Qur'an (Sura II, z 8 ; IV, 63 and XXXVIII, 25), 
The last-named is specially significant in that the Khalifah is not only 
to judge truthfully but that David is chosen and not Moses. This may 
suggest that David here stands for the highest temporal authority : the 
Khalifah, as the successor of the Prophet, is, at the same time also the 
successor of David as king and judge. He is to defend the Faith and to 
administer this world, Al-Mawardi goes on to stress the superiority of 
the Revealed Law over Reason. For, Reason demands government against 
lawlessness and anarchy and the wise guards himself against strife and 
discord being guided by his own reason. But Revealed Law has bestowed 
temporal authority upon him to whom it has delegated spiritual power. 
We are therefore obliged to obey those Imams who rule over us. 

Properly-qualified persons elert from among the properly-qualified 
candidates the one who is most suitable to fill the vacancy created by the 
death or the disqualification of the reigning caliph. One of these condi- 
tions enjoins knowledge of the relevant qualities which Fiqh has laid down 
for the caliph. This was probably in actual fact even more often absent 
than ‘adalah in the elector. 

Of the seven qualifications a candidate must possess the first is 'adalah 
and the second is knowledge ('ilm) which enables him to make independ- 
ent decisions and pass judgments on points of Law (ijtihdd). This 
was, in practice, left to the mujtahids, the professional jurists, and to 
the muqallids, their successors. Moreover, the calij^^ must possess 
physical health and must be capable of discharging his duties which com- 
prise governing his subjects and directing the affairs of state in person. 
Besides, he must have courage and determination to protect the territory 
of Islam and to wage the holy War (jihad). Finally, he must be a de- 
scendant of the Quraish.* 

The election is completed by a contract, voluntarily entered into, 
without force or constraint. 

If there are two equally-qualified candidates the electors choose ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the times. At the time of external danger 
and of political upheaval, preference is given to the courageous one ; 
if the times are quiet they prefer the learned candidate who is capable of 
putting down heresy and of upholding the Faith. 

Once elected the caliph has to safeguard Islam in conformity with 
the Ijma' of the farm' a. He must see that justice is being done. He must 
restrain the strong and protect the weak. He must nominate the right 
persons for the offices of the state, must take personal interest in the admm- 
istration. Though he can delegate authority the responsibility is ulti-' 
mately his. 


* Cp. Ibn jOialdCn’a treatment in hia Muqaddima, (Beynit, 1879), pp. 168/71 which is based on Al- 
htewaidl’a exposition but elaborates greatly on the last condition. See also my Ibn Khaldun's Gedavken 
idler den Stoat. Ein Beitrag zur Geschkhte der mittelalterlkhen Staatslehre. tBeihe/t, 25, of the Historischu 
Zeitschrift), 1932, Munchen/Berlin., esp. chapter wi State and Law, pp. 648. 
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It is clear from the foregoing that, according to the orthodox view, 
the spiritual and temporal powers are united in the person of the caliph. 
His chief task is to create the conditions necessary for the full working of 
the Shari'a which aims at the willing submission of the entire Muslim 
community as well as of the individual to the supreme will of Allah Whom 
to serve means right-doing. 

This ideal was rarely attained. Yet, this should not detract from its 
intrinsic value as a fully-developed Theocracy. And even if it only lived 
on as a fiction it is precisely this fiction which has saved Islam from the 
ruinous struggle between Papacy and State in the west and from dis- 
integration with the extinction of the caliphate. 


II 

Siydsa, government, in the orthodox view is conditioned by the Uluiri'a 
and tire ‘ Defender of the Faith ' has to be guided by_ the mt)ral obliga- 
tions of the Shan‘a in his execution of the duties of government. But 
siydsa can also be understood in a secular sense as political government 
and administration executed by a ruler who, be he Muslinx or not, is 
actuated by tire will for power. He claims autliority as the man who 
holds power in his hands. His problem is hoiv to govern. The Persians 
have given much attention to this question and have treated of it in the 
so-called " Mirrors for princes and magistrates.” It is only natural that 
Muslim writers should have taken up this literary form. One of them is 
relevant to our purpose. He is Ibn at-Tiqtaqa who wrote in 1302 a book 
for him who governs the people and directs the affairs. The treatise is dedi- 
cated to the ruler of Mossul after whom it is called k. al-Fakhrl.* It was 
the intention of the author neither to discourse on the origin of the royal 
dignity and its essence nor on its division into religious and secular autho- 
rity, nor was he concerned with what is in agreement with the require- 
ments of the Revealed Law and what is not, but rather to treat of the 
principles of government and rules of conduct (ddah) from which one derives 
advantage in happenings and events, in the government of the subjects, in the 
protection of the kingdom and in the improvement of morals and conduct. 
It goes without saying that the IQiildfa, conditioned by the Shari'a. is 
.outside the purview of Ibn at-Tiqtaqa. He is concerned with the kingdom 
t(mulfe), its ruler and his subjects. But even so, the tasks of both kinds of 
institutions are, on the whole, the same : political and moral concerns, 
with this difference that the rmlik is not called upon to defend the Faith — 
this is the duty and the privilege of the Khaltfah — ^whose sovereignty the 
Amir of Mossul, theoretically at least, recognises nor does he look upon 


* Edited by Ahhvardt and more recently anew by H. Derenboutg, Paris. Ibn Miskawaih. does not 
contain anything new beyond Ibn at'Ti<ltaqa. Hie ethical treatise k, Tahdbfii at-Alillldq contains some 
interesting remarks on social obUgaUons of the individual which have a ‘ political ' colouring. 
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the inhabitants of the kingdom as the conamunity of the Faithful. They 
represent for him the king's subjects rather than the servants of Allah. 
He likens the relationship between the ruler and the subjects to that 
between the physician and the patients rather than to between the despot 
and the slaves. The successful government — ^both from the point of view of 
political success in terms of power and influence and from that of the 
improvem^t of morals — depends on the character and ability of the ruler. 
All his actions must be directed by the best interests of the state. He must 
possess intelligence ('aql) through which empires are governed ; justice ('adt) 
to ensure prosperity and sound finances as well as the good conduct of 
men ; knowledge enabling him to converse with the scholars — a social 
accomplishment and a means to attract to his court savants and poets 
rather than a political qualification. Ibn at-Tiqtaqa also mentions the fear 
of God as a quality which is the root of all good and the key to every blessing, 
for if the king fears Allah the servarits of Allah have confidence in him. 
Here we see clearly the political importance and usefulness of religion, 
an idea greatly expanded in Ibn Khaldun* and strongly reminiscent of 
Machiavelli. Next we would mention Fear and Respect through which 
the order of the kingdom is preserved and guarded against the ambition of 
the subjects. The prince must also be versed in the art of government 
(siydsa) which is the capital of the Idng. On it he relies in order to maintain 
(sound) finances, to preserve morals, to prevent evil, to subjugate wrong-doers 
and to forestall injustice which leads to civil war and rebellion. 

The man so gifted has tfie duty to protect the country, to en.sure the 
fortification of the frontiers and the security of the roads. In return, he 
is entitled to the obedience of his subjects. Strict justice and impartiality, 

' the protection of the weak and humble against injustice as well as the 
assistance equally of those near to and far away from him — all these are 
essential duties of the good ruler.. 

The qualities required of a successful ruler form the subject of the 
first part of the k. al-Fakhrl The second and main part of the author’s 
History of Dynasties describes the reign and administration of caliphs, 
sultans, emirs, governors and wazirs and there are but few signs of 
originality. But now and again a lively interest in politics can be detected. 
The principles laid down for good and successfiil gover^ent are, no 
doubt, at least partially derived from observation of actual historical events 
and of the reaction of rulers to them. These rulers are being judged by 
their success or failure to meet contingencies. Their political ability is 
the author's primary concern. And yet, the Shari'a with the Khildfa as 
the institution to implement it, was a living reality for Ibn at-Tiqtaqa 
np less than for any and every Muslim. Its superiority over man-made 
rriuZfe was self-evidmt. But it was an ideal far removed from political 
reality. And it is just this political reality with which he is concerned. 


* See my Ibn Khaldun’s Gedanken, etc., loc. cit. chapter State and Religion, p. 50 ff, Beyrut edition, 
pp. 137/9 i t 76 IS ; 180/1 ; 190; and State and Law, Beyrut, 165/6 ; 109/11. 
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It is immaterial whether the ethical trend of his political thought is due 
to his Islamic environment and to his Muslim faith or rather to the influ- 
'ence of the philosophers : the Power-State and its successful government 
form the object of his study, the subject of his advice to rulers and the 
'Content of his treatise. His intention was to supply rulers with a guide for 
the business of government. To probe into the foundations of the state, 
its origin and development was outside his interest. 

That the Falddfa touch on this side of Political Philosophy is emially 
due not so much to a genuine interest as to the fact that their Greek 
masters Plato and Aristotle are vitally concerned about these matters. 
It is more by way of transmission of Platonic thought in particular and 
in commenting upon it thari by way of an independent inquiry that this 
topic is dealt with in Muslim philosophy of east and west. It was, in 
fact, left to .Ibn Khaldun to evolve^ a ^litical philosophy properly so 
called within the framework of a philosophy of History. 

Ill 

The Falddfa occupy a peculiar position in the realm of Political 
Thought. This position might be delineated as intermediary between 
the theological-juristic treatment of the State on the basis of the Divinely 
Revealed Law and the historical-political approach as the result of the 
study of the actual State built upon Power. It cannot, however, be 
stressed too emphatically that, from whatever angle the writers approach 
the problem of government, they are all Muslims and they are all con- 
vinced of the superiority of the Ideal Islamic State as envisaged and 
demanded by the Shari'a over all other states, even over Plato's Ideal 
State, his Republic, As educated Muslims they are all trained in the 
science of Fiqh and the other disciplines of Islamic culture. Some were 
practising judges, professional jurists. This is of importance in the case 
of the philosophers in particular since they are — ^though primarily interested 
in the individual soul and its perfection — at least in their political concep- 
tions guided by the central idea of Law on the one hand and of the indiv- 
idual as a citizen of a state founded on and guided and directed by Law 
on the other. This Law — ^be it revealed or laid down by the wise — ^has 
universal validity and absolute authority. With the notable exception of 
two of the western Falddfa, Ibn Bajja and Ibn Tufail, highest perfection 
of the individual is possible only in the state. Just as Plato’s philosopher 
attains happiness only in the Ideal Politeia so Averroes' — and before 
Alfeabi’s— adept of the speculative sciences gains ultimate perfection 
,-and happiness only in, the perfectly led and administered Ideal State 
which IS ruled over by the philosopher-king who is identical with the 
Lawgiver and Imam, 

It is not possible to deal with the most important Falddfa extensively 
in this short survey. We must confine ourselves to Ibn Rushd, the 
2 * 
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disciple of Alfarabi and Ibn Bajja. Alfarabi, ‘the second teacher,’ was in- 
fluenced by Politeia and Nomoi and as a result wrote two political treatises,. 
Madina Fddila and k. al-Siydsdt, also called k, al-Mahddi. Averroes 
states in the beginning of his Paraphrase of Plato’s Politeia that he had 
not come across Aristotle's Politics and had consequently to comment 
on the Politeia as the second, practical part to the first theoretical part 
of the foremost of all arts, Politics.^ The theoretical part is contained in 
Aristotle’s Nicomachian Ethics.^ Both stand in the same relationship to 
each other as do in Medicine the Book of Health and Illness to that of 
Maintenance of Health and Removal of Illness, The principle of the practi- 
cal science of Politics is Will and Choice, its subjects are the things of 
the will dependent on our action. In his Commentary on the Nicoma- 
chian Ethics, Averroes defines Virtue as the purpose of Politics (Hahan- 
hagah ham-Medlmt). The highest Good, peculiar to man is — according to 
another of Averroes’ statement — the activity of the national soul demanded 
by Virtue. This is, however, possible in the perfect state only. He makes 
it quite clear — as he likewise does in the Paraphrase — that highest intellectual 
perfection is possible only in the Ideal State. Man is, therefore, a part of’ 
the State, he cannot live without it and he must contribute his share to 
its maintenance and functioning in his own as well as in the interests of 
the citizens as a whole. To he a citizen is part of the purpose of man. 
This undoubtedly goes beyond the commonly- made assertion that man 
is a zdon politikon. For, whilst all the Faldsifa agree that man cannot 
exist by himself — ^he needs help and support to obtain food, clothing and’ 
dwelling — ^this only means that man must join with others and form a 
society built upon the principle of mutual help to obtain the necessities, 
of life. However, it does not explain the necessity of the state. Man’s- 
faculties are manifold, so are his needs. In order to provide for all, leader- 
ship and organisation are necessary so that everyone does that for which 
he is best fitted by nature. Averroes accepts Plato’s plea for one activity 
for each person. If the state is to fulfil its purpose of guaranteeing man’s 
welfare and happiness, it must provide facilities for the developmart of 
man’s faculties, the material as well as the spiritual ones. Man is gifted 
with Reason and his aim is to reach happiness with the help of his reason- 
ing faculty. If the state were noihii^ but the provider of the material 
needs of man and the protector of life and property against the superior 
force of the stronger, then man would never reach his goal. This goal 


j. See my Maimonides Conception of State and Society in Moses Mairmnides, ed. I. Epstein, London^ 
193s, where this point is dealt with and also the indebtedness of Averroes to Alfarabi. Further, cp, 
my Politische GedarAen bet Ibn Bdjja (MGWJ, 1937, Festschrift for Prof. E. Mittwodi) where Averroes’ 
attitude to Ibn Bajja is fully discussed. 

a. See my Averroes' Paraphrase on Plato's " Politeia," JRAS, Oct., 1934. Quotations from the Para- 
phrase in the subsequent pages are based upon the text which is now being finally prepared for publication, 
from seven Hebrew MSS. 

3. 1 have used the Bodleian MS. (Midi, 377). The quotations are to be found on pp. 33b, 30a, 
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is, according to Aristotle, the perception of all existing things in a state 
of blissful contemplation, or according to the Falasifa B. stage higher even 
than the perception of Gtod. We cannot here enter into a discussion of 
the various stages of that perception until, especially among the Jewish 
think ers, this knowledge of God is extended to the Love of God expressed 
in a never-ending striving to become like God as much as is humanly 
possible trough the conscious imitation of His ways. We are here 
exclusively concerned with the bearing which this striving for personal 
happiness of the rational soul has on the state. It is clearly not sufficient 
that there exists any kind of state. For, the success or failure of man's 
striving to attain his goal depends — at least in the view of Averroes-- 
entirely upon the right kind of state. The perfect state as envisaged m 
the Shari'a has — ^philosophically speaking — ^its equivalent^ in the Ideal 
state of Plato, Both are conditioned by a universally binding, valid and 
authoritative Ideal Law. The state which Plato wants to establish is 
built on the Law which the philosophers, the wise, have devised. Aver- 
roes, as a skilled jurist and a keen observer of the Islanxic states of his 
time, stresses the extreme difficulty of such an undertaking. He under- 
lines it, moreover, by emphasising how it is indispensable for the Idng to 
possess perfect intelligence and the full knowledge contained in the 
speculative sciences. The ideal ruler is — ^to repeat it — ^not only wise in 
that his intellect is perfect, is ever ready to concentrate upon ^rceiving 
the inielligibilia. He is also the Lawgiver. Now, we find in Maimonides 
the equation between philosopher and prophet, based upon Alf^abi. 
He is a prophet whose intellect and imagination have both received the 
full force of the emanation of the Active Intellect. If that emanation is 
confined to the intellect alone the result is a Lawgiver. Averroes is doubt- 
ful whether the ideal ruler must possess the gift of prophecy. He assigns 
this matter of serious deliberation a place in the first part of Political 
Science. That he was familiar with Alfarabi’s theory of prophecy is 
evident. His equation of the philosopher-king with the Lawgiver and 
Imdm is literally taken over from Alfarabi as we know from the latter’s 
k. ToItsiI as-Sa'ddah.^ All depends therefore on the correct interpretation 
of Imdm which the Hebrew translator of Averroes’ Paraphrase renders by 
kohen. The Hebrew text is corr^t. But its meaning can be gathered 
from Alfarabi' s just referred to k. Tahsil as-Sa'ddah,^ Imdm is he whom one 
follows as ch%(f. In its technical sense, we know it denotes the leader in the 
communal prayer behind whom one prays. The question arises whether 
Averroes has substituted prophet by Imdm whilst moffifying Alfarabi’s 
conception of prophecy ? Does he consequently imply ffiat Plato's 
philosopher-l^g is— translated into Islamic terminology and adapted to 
Islamic conditions — ^identical with the Khallfah one of whose principal 


I. Edition, Hyderabad, 1345 A.H., p. 43 

3. Dr. ‘ Paul Kraus has, at the time, ingeniously recogmsed the original Arabic version, since confirmed 
by the AlfltSbl's passage (see previous note) Cp. also above, p g 
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functions is to act as Imam in the Friday-prayer ? If this were so, Aver- 
roes would still be within the orthodox political conception even though 
he stresses the intellectual and ethical qualifications of the ideal ruler and 
passes over in silence any religious duties of the head of the state. More- 
over, in his discussion of the aim and purpose of man — ^without which he 
considers education for citizenship to be futile and useless — Averroes 
reviews the various opinions held on this subject. As behoves a Muslim 
he first states the aim to be the will of God as postulated by the religious 
laws in force in his own time. But, he goes on to declare that the percep- 
tion of this divine will is possible through prophecy only. The will of 
God demands a twofold effort on the part of man. First comes the acquisi- 
tion of abstract knowledge alone like the knowledge of God commanded 
by our Law and then action required by Ethics. He avers that both 
postulates, i,e., that of religious law and that of philosophy, are identical in 
character and purpose. 

If we had to define the common ground between Islam and Platonic 
political philosophy which alone enabled the Faldsifa especially Averroes 
— to insist on this identity of purpose, we would call this basis nomoc- 
racy. And this in spite of the emphasis Averroes days on the monarchy 
(kingship) as the ideal constitution, followed closely by aristocracy. 
The former is conditioned by Islamic history which forms the background 
of Averroes’ experience and supplies him with examples for his illustra- 
tions to Plato’s ideas and arguments. The latter is due to the fact that 
the Paraphrase is an interpretation of Plato’s PoUteia, supplemented by 
the Nomoi, and by Aristotle’s Nicomachia. The two last-named works 
were commented upon by AlfarabI already. 

Whilst thus the ideal state in the orthodox view is a theocracy, the 
emphasis of the Faldsifa shifts to the Nomos and their ideal state is a 
nomocracy. It is, inde^, the central place of law in Islam as well as in 
Greek political philosophy as understood by the Faldsifa which has made 
possible the reception of Aristotelian and Platonic ideas in Muslim philo- 
sophical thought. The connexion between political leadership and law 
is very close. In his Commentary on the Nicomachia Averroes stresses 
that the mudabbir is concerned about Virtue to the exclusion almost of 
everything else. It is the leader’s desire and will to make the citizens good, 
excellent and submissively bent under the laws. In another passage he dis- 
cusses the functions of the absolute ruler who is in the first place the guardian 
of equity. And when he guards equity he guards justice. Political equity is 
identical with legal equity. This last-mentioned comment shows the close 
'affinity of Politics and Law in the thought of Averroes. Plato no less than 
Aristotle was his teacher whose theories could not fail to strike home 
with a professional Muslim jurist. Another remark in this Commentary 
illustrates this : Political equity is partly (of the realm of) natural law 
partly (of that of) human law.* 


* hoc. cit.i pp. 38a, 98a, b. 
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Next to moral leadership, wisdom as a ‘ political ’ virtue is linked to 
the realm of law. Averroes interprets Plato’s wise polls which possesses 
knowledge and wisdom as a state whose wise citizens thoToughly understand 
all the laws and statutes. This equals good government and good counsel 
for which knowledge of the speculative sciences is required. 
Thus, he says : Good government and good counsel are undoubtedly a kind 
of knowledge, only we cannot say that this city-state possesses good govern- 
ment and good counsel on account of wisdom in the practical arts such as 
agriculture, carpentry and others. If this be so, then it possesses wisdom only 
in that knowle^e which we will set forth (i.e., theoretical knowledge of the 
speculative sciences). It is evident that this wisdom can only be' achieved 
through knowledge of the human aim since this government tends in that 
direction. It is likewise evident that we understand the human aim only 
through the speculative sciences. Thus, this city-state is necessarily - . . - wise 
in two (kinds of) knowledge simultaneously, i.e., practical and theoretical 
knowledge. Consequently, this wisdom will be found in the smallest part of 
the city-state among the philosophers. The reason is that these (philosophical) 
natures do exist much less frequently than the other natures, the artisans. It 
is obvious that this wisdom fittingly persists in the leaders of the city-slatc who 
rule over it. If this be so, then the leaders of the city-state arc necessarily 
the wise. The qualification of knowledge (‘Urn) which the khalifah must 
possess is thus interpreted in the Platonic sense. Likewise, Averroes has 
no difficulty to square the law of the Shari'a with the law _ as laid down 
by the philosophers in the ideal Republic. He distinguishes between 
general laws of a normative character and particular laws which the 
citizens can easily derive from the general (and authoritative, valid) laws. 
Such partial laws and good moral instructions like to honour one’s parents, 
to keep silence before adults the citizens will, no doubt, evolve themselves. 
It is therefore not appropriate to lay down laws for such like partial matters 
because once the general laws are laid down and firmly established the citizens 
will, by their own initiative, proceed towards making those partial laws. For, 
everybody will only be moved in the direction nature and education move him, 
if good then good if bad then had. He, however, who seeks to promulgate 
these partial laws without having (first) laid down the general laws — as 
happens to many lawgivers — resembles (the physician) who heals sick persons 
who, because of their excessive desires, cannot receive any benefit from the 
remedies with which they are treated, 

Averroes’ continual adaptation of Platonic views to Muslim concep- 
tions and Islamic conditions can equally be seen from his comment on 
Plato’s statement about the temples, prayers and sacrifices. He replaces — 
naturally — ^the ^ds by The Most High and what He commanded through 
prophecy as if Plato were thinking those were divine matters and 'should 
therefore be respected as such in the State. Averroes further puts fixe laws 
which entrench in the souls humility and glorification of God he He exalted 
on a Iwel with all the other laws and injunctions. In his Commentary on 
the Nicomachia he expressly states that these regulations for prayer &ad 
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sacrifices vary with every nation, religion, time and place. 

When Plato distinguishes between instruction by persuasion and by 
coercion, Averroes draws a parallel with the Shari' a which enjoins persua- 
sion and war as the two ways leading to God. In general, it is worth noting 
that Averroes is primarily interests in the practical problems raised by 
Plato and h6 concentrates on the concrete application to existing states 
and to current political situations rather than on the philosophical discus- 
sion of abstract ideas. Needless to say that he abandons the dialoguic 
form of Platonic argumentation, that he replaces Greek poetry by pre- 
Islamic poetry and that he fully shares the orthodox condemnation of 
them as harinful. And yet, they are harmful and dangerous from the 
point of view of the state and citizenship— just like in the Politeia — and 
not from the point of view of Revealed Religion and theological dogma. 
He is interested in the philosopher as the ideal ruler, the perfect example 
of the good citizen rather than as a metaphysicist. 

He shows considerable historical understanding when he takes Galen 
severely to task for censoring Plato who thinks that a thousand guardians 
are sufficient and who assigns a certain circumference to the polis. He 
rejoins that Plato wrote for his own time and drew his conclusions on the 
basis of then prevailing conditions. He would, so Averroes reasons, cer- 
tainly have revised his views if he had lived at the time of the Oikoumene. 

The discussion of the imperfect states and of bad constitutions offers 
Averroes an ^ opportunity to criticise contemporary wlitical imtitutions 
and economic and social conditions. Such bad conditions point to the 
correctness of Plato’s views about the guardians, e.g., that they should 
have no property nor possessions of any kind. Or, when he states: 
Equity and true belief which are the business of Justice are nothing else than 
what we said before concerning the government of this city-state. That is 
that it is fitting for every citizen to adhere to one civic activity. And this 
is the activity for which he is prepared by nature. Now, this is the equity 
which bestows upon the city-state salvation and perpetuity as long as there is 

present in it continuity. If this is so then equity exists in this city-state 

in that every one of its citizens does only that for which he is singled out hy 
nature. This is civic justice just os perversion (of justice) in states which is 
the cause of iniquity is nothing else hut that every one of its citizens is trained ' 
in more than one thing. In this connexion Averroes stresses the excellence 
of Plato’s Republic and its superiority over the states of his own time in 
which evils afflict their citizens. He also agrees with Plato in training 
women like men for one occupation and deplores that women in Muslim 
states are destined for procreation only the more so since they are twice 
as numerous and would be very useful if engaged in one of the occupa- 
tions necessary for the existence and preservation of the state. Deeply 
conscious of the foundation of the just state upon a General^ Law, Aver- 
roes’ repeated insistence upon this point of one civic occupation for every 
citizen, man and woman alike, may be taken as evidence for his admiration 
for Plato's law of the state. Muslim tradition of the Khi ldfa and the 
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discrepancy between it and the existing mulk in his own day must have 
sharpened his mind specially to appreciate Plato’s plea for justice and 
equity based upon law in the Ideal State, 

Here is clearly that common ground which guided the Faldsifa in 
their approach to Greek and Hellenistic pqlitical philosophy. 

As for Averroes in particular, man interested him as a citizen with 
duties towards the state. The good citizen serves the community by 
willingly discharging the allotted duty to the best of his natural ability 
which is fostered by education. The state ruled by a moral law aiming 
as it does at the moral perfection of the citizen must afford man the best 
opportunity for the attainment of his legitimate goal : highest intellectual 
perfection in the form of the perception of God. Repeatedly, in his 
Paraphrase no less than in his Commentary on the Nicomachia, Averroes 
insists on man being of necessity a citizen. He stresses, against Tbn 
Bajja, that it would be impossible for man to live without the stalc.^ 
He deprecates the solitary life both from the individual and from ihc 
group angle. Just as man cannot attain perfection by segregating himself 
from the community even in the imperfect state, so can social life not 
flourish witbout every citizen sharing in the common tasks of producing 
the necessities and amenities of life and without contributing to the 
defence and protection of the state as organised society. It is true, Aver- 
roes does not deny that it is impossible to attain perfection in an imperfect 
state, but he denies— equally emphatically — that it is possible evenfer the 
metaphysicist to attain perfection outside a political ojganisation. He 
has, thus,— -as I have stated elsewhere* — ^taken up the main trend of 
Alfirabl’s political thought in deliberate opposition to Ibn Bajja and Ibn 
Tufaif who not only maintj^ that man can rise in a solitary life to the 
dwindling heights of mystical contemplation of the Divine, but even 
advocate his segregation. This is a line of thought indicated in AlfarSbi 
under influence and developed by the Ikjnodn a?-$afd. The Pure 
Brethren are, in turn, greatly indebted to Alfarabi's interpretation of 
Plato’s political ideas and devote a whole chapter of their Encyclopedia 
to the Law and the Lawgiver which they seem to have lifted bodily from 
Alftrabl’s Madina Fadila (ch, 28). Alfmabi refers to the elect who live in 
an imperfect community as strangers. Ibn Bajja defines, in his Hanhagat 
ftam-Mitboded these strangers as men far removed from their surroundings 
spiritually although they are physically present in the state.® Ibn Tufail 
goes a step further and draws the logical conclusion of picturing his hero 
as a kind of Robinson Crusoe turned speculative mystic. It is to be noted 
th^ Ibn Bajja despite his considerable borrowing of Platonic thought 
and imagery, has divested this material of its political connotation and 


1. Cp. my PoIiUsche Gedanken bei Ibn Sana, loc. cit pp, 153/68 
3 Ibid , p. i64f. 

3. Ihid. 
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relevance. His interest is a purely speculative one. He concentrates 
■ on the individual soul seeking union with the Divine through union 
first with the Active Intellect. Qualities of the ruler, constitutional forms, 

• duties of ruler and ruled are not subjects for his inquiring mind. We 
find no place allotted to the Law, its educative function and its political 
relevance. Lacking this central position it does — for Ibn Bajja — ^not 
provide the basis and background for man who strives to attain his destiny.^ 
'The speculative sciences — demanded by the Law according to a notable 
passage in Averroes’ Paraphrase — help man in the wise city-state to 
reach his goal, i.e., to perceive God through self-perception. This is 
precisely the view of Ibn Bajja who delates that knowledge gained through 
the speculative sciences leads the striving intellect nearer to God Whose 
most beloved creature he is, The ideal philosopher must be guided, how- 
ever, by those laws and statutes which govern the ideal state without, 
however, being obliged to live in such a political community. And it is 
merely to illustrate by analogy that Ibn Bajja mentions the perfect state 
and some of its characteristic features. Averroes, as has been remarked 
before, will not admit that man can reach perfection and happiness in 
. solitude and he refutes Ibn Bajja’s claim that whilst it is easier even for the 
philosopher to reach his goal in a political organisation, especially in the 
perfect state after the model of the Politeia, this intellectual se^er can 
achieve happiness in isolation. Ibn Bajja ignores the state when he credits 
the metaphysicist with striving in constant intellectual endeavour to 
•approximate God implying, however, that the mass' of ordinary intellects 
needs the state in order to realise their intellectual nature. He has not 
only introduced the west to the mystic trend in Muslim philosophy, 
he has also undoubtedly sharpened the critical eye of Averroes to perceive 
•clearly the dangers of solitary life and to understand and repeat with 
obvious approval the insistence of Aristotle — in the wake of his teacher 
Plato — ^that man is a zdon politihon and has, as an intellectual person, 
•definite obligations towards the political community.® 


IV 

State and society as phenomena in their own right, subject to laws of 
their own have only slowly been recognised in a world bound by an 
all-embracing Law to which every manifestation of the human mind was 
subjected. It would certainly be tempting to see a deliberate and conscious 
development from the theological-juristic conception of the Muslim state 
over the reception (and characteristic adaptation) of Platonic-Aristotelian 


1, Ibid,, pp. ispfj 162, 164/5: 167. 

2. See my Averroes Paraphrase, etc., toe. cit. 
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thought-categories via Ibn at-Tiqtaq^a’s unsystenaatic attempt at historical- 
political realism to the grandiose pohtical theory of the systematic philoso- 
pher of history Ibn Khal dun. But the time has not yet come to pronounce 
with any reasonable degree of probability on such a straight line of dev- 
elopment in political thought however attractive it may appear to a western 
mind. The idea must, therefore, be left to further detailed investigation 
which has to be applied to the whole literature under review and which 
must never lose sight of the all-important fact that we deal with Muslims 
for whom Islam offers the ideal solution. 

That Ibn Khaldun has approjiriated the whole theological, juridical, 
philosophical and historical material which the fourteenth century Islam 
offered is an undiluted fact. How far his sovereign grasp of this weighty 
tradition can account for his own system is another matter.* 

It is his original approach to history and to human culture that sets 
him apart. This approach is new in conception no less than in method 
and cannot be explained a^ either a systematic Summa of liaditional 
Islamic doctrine and teaching or as a new atteimt to blend Hellenistic 
science and philosophy with Islamic civilisation. That both have left their 
indelible mark on his mind and writings goes without saying. Thai he 
has emerged as an empiric individual thinker is partly at least due to his 
training in Aristotelian thinking seen through the eyes of the Commentator 
Averroes. That he could train his observing e^e on the historical process 
as a whole, ^at he could discover an underlying law in the political and 
social organism, that he could see the group as well as the individual as 
a distinct factor in social and political life, all this is unquestionably the 
result of his strong Arab consciousness and of his intimate knowledge of 
the political and cultural history of Islam from its foundation to his own 
day. That he took an active part in moulding history in North Africa as 
g^eral, judge, diplomatist and scholarly historian and philosopher has 
given him that valuable experience of the living forces at work in the 
human group as distinct from the aspirations of the individual soul which 
enabled him to probe deeply — with rare independence and absence of 
prejudice — ^into the causes and motives of political life. What strikes the 
eye of the average observer of the historical process as a composite and 
very complicated phenomenon which he registers in more or less accurate 
description,— -usually with an axe to grind,— Ibn Khaldun subjects to the 
dissecting knffe of the impersonal scientist. His aim is to lay bare the 
various constituent elements which make up human life in group-asso- 
ciation. He discovered that the statejhas a life of its own which is governed 
by, unalterable laws like the hviman 'organism. The state has its origin 
in necessity, if grows out of the free association of like-minded people 
who are bound together by one common bond, it develops by a determined 


* For a full account see my IbnEbfddun's Gedanhen, etc., loe, at. and alao my article in the Bulletm 
vj the John Rylands Library, XXIV, a, Oct., 1940, under the title ; Ibn KhaldUn r A North African MusUtm 
Tkmker qf the Fourteenth Century. 
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effort of the acknowledged leader who gradually changes into an absolute 
monarch, reaches its climax, inevitably declines and decays. The peak- 
period of the state is characterised by a flourishing economic life, a high 
standard of education, by refined manners, a prosperous, yet dignified 
mode of living, by great cultural achievements in art and science, and all 
classes of citizens work harmoniously together for the common good, 
driven by a common determination. TbLe decline sets in with a slackening 
of effort on the part of the ruling monarch and his dynasty which rapidly 
affects all the classes of the population. The inevitable result is a growing 
corruption and demoralisation. The ruler tends to intervene actively in 
the economic life of the state, creating monopolies which are delrimental 
to those engaged in this branch of trade and commerce. Taxes are raised 
and in consequence the artisans and traders lose interest and the economic 
life declines. Laxity in morals destroys the foundations of family and 
group life, discord grows and disunity takes the place of a common bond 
and endeavour. In short, the life of the state proceeds in cycles. Like 
natural organisms states rise, grow and develop, dechne and fall in an 
eternally repetitive regular cycle. It is characteristic of Ibn Khaldun's 
detached approach to the historical process that he does not put any 
valuation on the results of his critical inquiry. History — ^for him — is not 
to be understood as the progressive deployment of the best in human 
nature, both intellectually and ethically, with inevitable retrogression at 
times, but showing an upward trend, consciously fostemd by religio- 
•ethical teaching. Ibn Khaldun does not even put the question of progress, 
he says nothing about successive dynasties which are building upon 
foundations laid by their predecessors. No doubt, every new dynasty ' 
which comes* to power by conquest, revolution or intrigue or also by the 
driving force of a religious ideal as was the case with the Almoravids and 
Amohads, inherits the material civilisation prevailing in the time of its 
predecessor in power. He is not interested in moral judgments, it is quite 
immaterial to him whether the moral and cultmral achievements are higher 
or lower than under a previous dynasty. What matters is that it is the 
same driving force — 'asabiyya — ^that prompts a new dynasty to wrest 
power from another disintegrating ruling family and to establish its own 
authority instead. The achievements of its reign depend upon the character 
of that ‘asabiyya. If its contents is sheer will to power alone, reinforced 
by the united elan of the clan, it will spend its force and precipitate the 
inevitable turning of the cycle. If it is — on the other hand. — strengthened 
and often gradually supplanted by the religious ideal — as is the case with 
Muslims generally — ^the natural process of growth, peak, decay and fall is 
spread over a longer period. But the five phases of the state run their 
course during four generations of a dynasty. Where religion as an active 
influence comes in life is certainly fuller, the achievements are more con- 
siderable. The scholar has, for the first time in history, chosen as the 
field of his penetrating study human society as a whole, the political 
scientist has made an equally fruitful discovery, viz., the casual 
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interdependence of the contributing factors in the closely- woven fabric of 
the state. As a Muslim and a student of Greek philosophy at the same time 
the paramount importance of Law for the maintenance of social life, for 
the security of individual life and for the protection of property is evident 
for him. But he sees Law not in the form of the Shan' a — admittedly the 
ideal constitution pf the perfect Islamic state— it is for him one of several 
important factors in the state and in its natural development. He realised, 
for the first time in history, the principal importance of a stable economy, 
not only in itself but in relation to a well-balanced budget and to an 
efficient, loyal army. Sound finance and disciplined army are the two 
pillars of the Power-State. A free economy without monopolies dominated 
by the ruler is equally essential to the security and property of the state. 
All these factors must be in a state of equilibrium if the stability of the 
state is to be ensured. The least disturbance of one of them has serious 
repercussions upon the others. This is, in fact, the important original 
contribution which Ibn Khaldun has made to the understanding of history 
in general and to the history of political theory in particular. Unlike the 
ideal state of the Shari'a or of the Faldsifa as the disciples of the Ctrcck 
philosophers Ibn Khaldun* s state is the actual state, the State in the Flesh, 
not in the Spirit. Ibn Khaldun studies the history of Islam, its institu- 
tions and especially its many states of his time. He boldly drew general 
conclusions from his impartial study and crystallised his own experience 
into a novel theory about ‘umran, the sum-total of human achievement in 
history, Although Islamic society provided him with the material for his 
observations and deductions he considered his conclusions to be applicable 
to every state. He makes allowance for the innate urge to power in strong 
individuals but he does not allow— we think— sufficient sfcope for the 
imponderables in human nature generally and in the group-mind in parti- 
cular and its manifestations in religious and political movements. He 
could not make this allowance if his New Science was to provide a sure 
basis^ for the understanding of the historical process, especially in its 
political aspect. The law of absolute causality brooks no rivals, neither 
in the form of the absolute will of the Creator-God Who rules the Uni- 
verse, nor in the shape of the arbitrary whim of the despot who is animated 
by the lust for power. And yet, it must not be forgotten that as a devout 
Muslim he saw in Islam the most perfect system of life. But this did not 
blind him to the reality of political life. As a shrewd observer of the 
state as it was — ^not as it ought to be — ^he would assign Religion only a 
place of utanost importance, no doubt — alongside with other powerful 
factors which together detennine and make up the life of human society. 
The rthical teachings of Religion, its command to study and apply die 
Law in order to enable man to come near to God through knowledge of 
Him ^erted an incomparably strong influence on the spiritual nature oT 
m^. Moral and inteUectual perfection are unthinkaHe wifliout this 
rehgious knowledge. But at the same time Ibn Khaldtin fears that its 
appeal to faith and obedience may be detrimental to the active participation 
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of man. as a citizen in the affairs of the political community. It is this 
aspect which is uppermost in the mind of Ibn Khaldun as a political 
thinker who would not allow the ideal to obscure the lessons of history. 

Erwin I. T* Rosenthal. 
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T here are many English, translations of ‘Omar Khayyam. Thcic arc 
the admirable prose translations of Justin McC4arlhy and Edward 
Heron-AUen ; after FitzGerald they wisely chose Ihc medium of 
prose : there is the ponderous and pedestrian verse translation of John 
Payne which, indeed, is hardly recognisable as poetry and moreover ivS 
very difficult to read : there is the rather cumbrous, though close, transla- 
tion in verse of E. H. Whinfield ; there are the insipid verse ti anslations 
of J. L. Garner and Jessie E. Gadell ; there is the execrable translation in 
verse of John Pollen, who was an enthusiast of Esperanto, but unfortu- 
nately ttirned his attention to the translation of ‘Omar Khayyam. He has 
adopted, as he calls it, "the four-beat measure," which in his hands 
becomes a jerky, halting doggerel. Then York Powell, who was Professor 
of History at Oxford, has translated twenty-four quatrains. There is 
also the precious, pretty-pretty, rather ‘ ninetyish ” paraphrase in verse of 
Richard Le Gallienne, of whom a wit once said that " his profile was 
better than his poetry," Then comes the magnificent rendering of Ed- 
ward FitzGerald : I advisedly call it a rendering, for it is not really a 
translation, though in some of the renderings FitzGerald has come 
astonishingly close to the original. FitzGerald himself says, ‘‘ I suppose 
very few people have ever taken paim in translation as I have : though 
certainly not to be literal." 

Let us now see who Khawam was before we turn to his poetry and its 
content. ‘Omar^ Khavvtoi was bom at Nighapur, but ihe date of his 
birth is uncertain ; it is conjectured to be between A.D. 1015 and 1020 ; 
it is said that he lived to be a centenarian and died in 1123. He was a 
philosopher, astronomy and mathematician, the Persian king of 

his time — Sultan Malik ^ah — ^wished to reform the calendar, ‘Omar 
was selected as the fittest person to undertake the task ; the result of his 
labours was the Jelali era, about which the historian Gibbon says, " It 
was a computation of time which surpasses the Julian, and approaches 
the accuracy of the Gregorian style." 

Legends grow around great men after their death, and strange inci- 
dents and anecdotes are related of tihem ; and legends have grown round 
8 * 
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'Omar Khayyam. One rather doubtful but picturesque legend says that 
‘Omar with two other boys of his age was the pupil of the renowned 
teacher, ’Imam MowafiEaq, about whose pupils it was said that they achiey' 
ed great positions in life. The three boys, it is said, made a pact that 
whichever of them was the most successful in life and attained a high 
position and great power would help the other two. Years roUed by and 
one of the friends, Nizam-ul-Mulk, became the prime minister of the 
Seljuki king, Sultan Alp Arsalan, and later of his successor, Sultan Malik 
Sh^ : another of the trio y^s IJasan bin Sabbah, whose life and activities 
form such a lurid chapter in the history of eleventh-century Persia, and 
who later became the notorious chief of die Assassins, and was known 
to the Crusaders as “the Old Man of the Mountains,” IJasan bin Sab- 
bah reminded Nizam-ul-MuIk of their ancient pact and asked him for a 
high position at Court, and when he had obtained it he began to intrigue 
against his patron : eventually Nizam-ul-Mulk fell to the dagger of the 
Assassins. 'Omar, not being ambitious and worldly, was not desirous of 
position or power, but asked for and obtained a small pension on which 
he lived contentedly and carried on his mathematical and astronomical 
researches in his native town of Nishapur, where eventually he died and 
was buried in 1123. 

A reference in passing may be made to the vexed and controversial 
question whether Khayyam was a mystic. Some English writers consider 
that he was, and that the words wine, tavern, temple, etc., that occur in 
his verse are purely mystic terms. It is, however, well to remember that 
most of these so-called mystic symbols were the commonplaces and con- 
ventions of Persian poetry, so that every poet who used these terms in 
the conventionally^ mystic sense was not necessarily a mystic. Indeed, 
in one of the earliest references to ‘Omar, that in the Mirsad-ul-‘Ibad 
( aU I a ) written in 1233, Najmuddin Razi, himself a Sufi mystic, 
says, " Omar was an unhappy philosopher, atheist _ and materialist.” 
It is only reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the wine did not always 
stand for divine love, but that sometimes it referred to the renowned 
grape-juice of Shiraz ! 

Lionel Johnson judiciously says, “ Critics have differed upon the qual- 
ity of faith that was in ‘Omar ; a frank materialist and sensualist, say 
some ; a mystic veiling the ineffable truths in terms of earth, say others. 
Bo^ views may be right ; certain it is that 'Omar was a true Epicurean, 
loving life and its brief pleasures, the sole tangible realities in a myste- 
rious universe.” 

It is interesting to know how FitzGerald came to translate 'Omar 
Khayyam. In 1853, FitzGerald spent some weeks at Oxford with his 
friend E. B. Cowell, a scholar of Sanskrit who, in 1856, was apjpointed 
Professor of History at the Presidency College, Calcutta, which had 
just then been established, and a little later was made Principal of the 
Sanskrit College there. -It was imder Cowell’s guidance that FitzGerald 
started the study of Persian, and though he never became a scholar, he 
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acquired a working knowledge of it, and greatly improved his acquaint- 
ance with Persian literature. 

“The story of FitzGerald’s acquaintance with the original book,” 
says A.G. Benson, “is interesting enough. His friend Cowell, who intro- 
duced >iim to the study of Oriental poetry, had found in the Bodleian, 
in the Ouseley collection, a rare manuscript, written on yellow paper 
'with purple-black mk profusely jwwdered with gold.’ Before leaving 
England for India, he made a transcript of this for FitzGerald, who carried 
it about with him, brooded over it, and worked slowly and leisurely at 
the task of adaptation.’’ 

The Bodleian manuscript, the oldest known copy of the Rubai'ydi, 
written by the famous calligraphist. Shaikh Mahmood Yarboodaqi,^ at 
^raz in A.H. 865 (A.D. 1460) contains 1 58 rubd'iydL, The first edition 
of FitzGerald’s Ruhd'iydt of Omar Khayyam, published in 1859, contains 
the rendering of only 75 ruhd'iydt ; in the second edition of 1868, the 
number increases to no; in Ihe third and fourth editions, published 
respectively in 1872 and 1879, there are translations of lox rubd'iydL, 

" The origin of the poem,’’ says A. G. Benson, " can be very simply 
stated. FitzGerald happened to light upon an ancient poet, through whose 
writings, in spite of much tedious iteration and dreary moralising, much 
sensu^ imagery and commonplace Epicureanism, ran a vein of thought 
strangely familiar to his own temperament. ‘Omar was a sentimentalist, 
and a lover of beauty, both human and natural ; so was FitzGerald, 
‘Omar tended to linger over golden memories of the past, and was acutely 
alive to the pathos of sweet things that have an ending ; and such was 
FitzGerald. ‘Omar was penetrated with a certain dark philosophy, the 
philosophy of the human spirit at bay, when all refuge has failed ; and this 
was the case with FitzGerald. 

The result was that out of the ore which was afforded him, FitzGerald, 
by this time a practised craftsman without a subject, was enabled to chase 
and chisel his delicate stanzas, like dainty little vessels of pure gold. He 
brought to the task a rich and stately vocabulary, and a style adapted to 
solemn and somewhat rhetorical musings of a philosophical kind. Fitz- 
Gerald's love of slow-moving verse adorned by beautiful touches of natu- 
ral observation and of pathetic presentment stood him in good stead. 
The result was that a inan of high literary taste found for once a subject 
precisely adapted to his best facxS^ ; a subject, the strength of which was 
his own strength, and the limitations of which were his own limitations. 

Moreover, the poem was fortunate both in the time and manner of 
its appearance ; there was a wave of pessimism astir in the world, the 
pessimism of an age that dare not live without pleasure, in whose mouth 
simplicity is a synonym for duLness, tortured alike by its desires and by 
the satiety of their satisfaction, and overshadowed by the inherited con- 
science which it contemns but cannot disregard. 

Further, it was fortunate in the manner of its appearance. If Fitz- 
Gerald had presented the world with an original poem of dreary scepticism 
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and desperate philosophy, he would have found but few hearers. 
But the sad and wasted form of his philosophy came slowly forwards, 
dimly smiling, draped in this rich Oriental fabric, and with all the added 
mystery of venerable antiquity. It heightened the charm to readers, 
Jiving in a season of outworn faith and restless dissatisfaction, to find 
that eight hundred years before, far across the centuries, in the dim and 
remote East, the same problems had pressed sadly on the mind of an 
ancient .and accomplished sage. They did not realise to what an extent 
FitzGerald had concentrated the scattered rays into his burning-glass ; 
nor how much of the poignant sadness, the rich beauty of the thought had 
been overlaid upon the barer texture of the original writer by the far more 
sensitive and perceptive mind of the translator. It was as though Fitz- 
Gerald had found some strict and solemn melody of a bygone age, and 
enriched it with new and honeyed harmonies, added' melancholy caden- 
ces and sweet interludes of sorrow. He always tended, as Cowell wrote 
to Mr. Aldis Wright, “ to put in some touch of his own large hand. . . 
beyond the author’s outline.” 

There is little that need be said, little indeed that can be said about the 
style which FitzGerald adopted for his ‘Omar, It is not due to any special 
poetical tradition ; the poem is written in a grave, resonant English of a 
stately kind, often with a certain Latinity of phrase, and yet never really 
avoiding a homely directness both of diction and statement. His aim 
appears to have been to produce melodious, lucid, and epigrammatic 
stanzas, which should as far as possible follow the general lines of the 
original thought ; but at the same time he did not hesitate to discard and 
suppress anythmg that interfered with his own conception of structure ; 
no doubt the exigencies of rhyme to a certain extent influenced the line 
of his thought, because the triple rhyme which he employed is bound to 
impose fetters on the fancy, but he seems to have given no hint as to 
how he worked ; the wonder rather is that anything which is of the nature 
of a paraphrase should succeed in achieving so profound an originality.” 

The translation of FitzGerald came at a time which was fortunate 
for the fame both of Edxawam and of FitzGerald. The cynicism of ‘Omar 
appealed to the sceptical mid-nineteenth century. Even then, it was by a 
fortunate accident that this translation was ” discovered.” The publica- 
tion and ” discovery ” of the Rubd'iydt is quite a romance. FitzGerald says 
that he had originally sent the manuscript in 1858 to Parker who had asked 
him for a contribution to Fraser’s Magazine. But finding a year later that 
Fraser’s had not published the quatrains, he asked for the return of the 
manuscript and got Bernard Quaritch to publish it in a small brown- 
wrappered quarto, the edition consisting of two hundred and fifty copies 
priced at five shillings each. So in 1859 The Rubd’iydt of ‘Omar Khjayydm 
was published as a little anonymous pamphlet. It seems to have attracted 
little notice until in i860 the poet-painter, Dante Gabriel Rossetti came 
across it and gave a copy of it to the poet, Algernon Charles Swinburne 
who, seeing the great beauty of the poems, praised them and talked of 
4 
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them in. his usually exuberant manner, and ‘Omar was acclaimed a gicat 
poet. On su^ slender accidents sometimes depends the fame of a poet ! 

Swinburne himself thus relates the incident in a lettei to a friend, 
" Two friends of Rossetti’s —Mr. Whitley Stokes and Mr. Ornisby— 
told Mm (he told me) of this wonderful little pamphlet for sale on a stall 
in St. l^rtin’s Lane, to which Mr. Quaritch, finding that the British 
public unanimously declined to give a shilling for it, had relegated it to 
be disposed of for a penny. Having read it, Rossetti and I invested up- 
wards of sixpence apiece — or possibly threepence — would not wish to 
• exaggerate our extravagance — ^in copies at that not exorbitant price. 
Next day we thought we might get some more for presents among our 
friends, but the man at the stall asked twopence ! Rossetti expostulated 
with h im in terms of such humorously indignant remonstrance as none 
but he could ever have commanded. We took a few and left him. In a 
week or two, if I am not much mistaken, the remaining copies^ were sold 
at a guinea ; I have since — and I daresay you have — seen copies olTercd 
for still more absurd prices. I kept my pennyworth (the tidiest copy of 
the lot), and have it still.” 

Justm McCarthy in the introduction to his excellent prose Iranslalion 
of the Rubd'iydt says, ” It has been done in English verse once and for 
ever, and to attempt verse again is at best to put oneself in comparison with 
FitzGerald, which, in the pithy phrase of the great Hellenic humourist, 
is absurd.” 

H. W. Nevinson, in an excellmt essay on FitzGerald, says, ” We 
cannot recall any other poem but FitzGerald’s which is both a translation 
(of a kind) from a remote and ancient language, and at the same time a 
genuine classic amongst the people with whom the poemlives transplanted 
Except the Authorised Version of the Bible, has any other translation 
ever become a classic ? FitzGerald's has reached that distinction.” 

This is high praise indeed, but it is prmse that is well deserved. It is 
undoubtedly through the poetic genius of FitzGerald that 'Omar Khay- 
yam is now perhaps the one Eastern poet that is really known and loved 
throughout Europe and America. But the more one reads IQi a yyam in 
the original, the inore one admires the exquisite melody of FitzGerald's 
VCTse, which the original lacks. In spite of the opinion of some European 
critics, ‘Omar I^ayyam is not a great poet. Professor George Browne, 
perhaps the greatest scholar of Persian that England has produced, rightly 
estimates Khayyam as a ^ second-rate poet, an opinion that is also held 
by competent Persian critics themselves. Professor Browne, in his very 
able and scholarly Literary History of Persia, says, ” The European esti- 
mate of the greatness of a Persian poet is often very different from that 
of his own countrymen, since only beauties of thought can be preserved 
in translation, while beauties of form almost necessarily disappear, how- 
• ever skilful the translator may be. Thus it happens that ‘ Umar Khavvam.' 
who is not ranked by the Persians as a poet of even the third class, is now, 
probably, better known in Europe than any of his fellow-countrymen as 
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a writer of verse.” Agam he says, ” Umar Khayyam, thanks to the 
genius of FitzGerald, enjoys a celebrity in Europe, especially in England 
and America, far greater than that which he has attained in his own 
country, where his fame rests rather on his mathematical and astronomical 
than on his poetical achievements.”' 

'Omar was a profound mathematician, and astronomer, a great philo- 
sopher and thinker, but, judged by standards of Persian poetry, compared, 
for instance, with such splendid lyrists as Sa'di and Hafiz, it has to be 
admitted that he is a very mediocre poet. The very form that he chose 
as the medium of his poetry, namely the rubd't, clearly shows that lyrical 
poetry was not his forte. Poetry was to him merely a relaxation from his 
real, his more serious, work. It is undoubtedly due to FitzGerald that 
'Omar is among the immortals. On the other hand, it is the translation 
of 'Omar that gives FitzGerald an abiding place in the world of letters. 

Some English writers on Khayyam make the mistake of calling this 
collection of quatrains a poem : it is not a connected poem with a coherent 
sequence linlang it together into one consistent whole as, for instance, 
the sonnet-sequence of Shakespeare is. FitzGerald himself says of the 
Rubd'iydt that they are "independent stanzas, consisting each of four 
lines of equal, though varied, prosody; sometimes all rhyming, but of- 
tener (as here imitated) the third line a blank. . .As usual with such kind 
of Oriental verse, the Rubd'iydt follow one another accor^ding to alphabetic 
rhyme — a strange succession of grave and gay.” Professor Browne puts 
it more clearly. " Only the veriest tyros,” he says, " need to be reminded 
that in Persian the quatrain is alwa3rs an absolutely isolated unit, that 
there is no such thing as a poem composed of a number of quatrains, and 
that in collections of quatrains the only order observed or reco^ised is 
the alphabetical, according to the final letter of the three rhyming half- 
verses.” 

" The essential quality of the Rubd'iydt in point of form,” says Lionel 
Johnson, " is a swift brevity. The poet lets fall a stanza now, a stanza 
then, each isolated, self-sufficient, perfect ; strung together they are but 
a chain of variations upon the same theme. There is no laborious argu- 
ment, no philosophic plan, no systematic unfolding of a scheme of thought. 
It is philosophy in snatches of song ; doctrine by epigram, dropped casu- 
ally with a charming nonchalance and from the lips of a semi-serious 
epicurean mystic.” 

Let us now turn to 'Omar’s poetry. When he was tired of his mathe- 
matical or astronomical studies and could relax after the day's serious 
work was over, he would turn to poetry as a relaxation, and would put 
down his occasional thoughts in the pithy and compact form of the rubd't 
or quatrain. The language that he uses is very simple and it is this very 
simplicity that gives to his poet^ an astonishing force and Augour. 

These nibd'ts, as the name implies, are poems of four lines each, 
written on a 'definite rhyme-scheme, each poem being independent, 
complete and self-contained. They are not, and were never meant to 
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be, a connected poem, a consistent whole ; they were composed at dille- 
rent times, in different moods and on different subjects ; each deals with 
a single idea — “ wilii love and wine, beauty and charm, Uie and death, 
and what lies beyond.” They are, therefore, the poetical expression of 
diverse moods and varied emotions. Some of them are informed with a 
yearning nostalgia, others with a dreamy wistfulness, ^ still others are 
imbued with scepticism and freethmking, others again with an un- 
questioned resignation to destiny. There is in some of them the free- 
thinking of an agnostic ; in some of them a fierce indignation as sardonic 
and stinging as Swift’s and a satire as vitriolic and vituperative as Vol- 
taire’s, directed chiefly against hypocrites, the self-righteous and the 
'unco guid.’ Far, therefore, from forming a consistent whole of logical 
sequence, these rubd'is were occasional verses — ^like the epigrams of the 
Greeks — ^which were lightly thrown off, at different^ time.s of his life, in 
his hours of relaxation from his serious studies, and in which he clothed 
some idea that occurred to him at the moment, or sometimes cxpre.ssed 
a moral— perhaps with his tongue in his cheek ! There is also in those 
rvhd'is a humour that laughs at life, even at death, and expresses itself 
sometimes in sarcasm, sometimes in something mordant and bitter, and 
in jeers at hypocrites and prigs. He sometimes smiles indulgently, if u 
little contemptuously, at the pomp and vanity of the transient things ol' 
life, but loves th^m at the same time, just because they are transient ; 
as Gory, echoing the Greeks, says. 

All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 

But oh, the very reason why 

I clasp them, is because they die. 

Of the variety of images in the Rubd'iydt of 'Omar, Lord Oxford and 
Asquith in an interesting address deliver^ to the 'Omar Khayvam Club 
says, "As regards substance, where else in literature has the littleness of 
man, contrasted with the baffling infiifitude of his environment, and the 
resulting duty of serenity and acquiescence, been more brilliantly painted 
or more powerfully enforced ? 'The inillion bubbles that the Eternal 
Saki pours from his bowl ; the clay which lies passive under the thumping 
of the Potter ; the ball that is thrown hither and thither about the field ; 
the helpless pawns that the great Player moves into impossible positions 
with an inscrutable purpose ; the endless processions of the empty pa- 
geants ; the sultans and heroes who, with all their pomp and pride, are 
after all but passing inmates of this ‘ batter’d caravanserai ’—such is 
the crowd of vivid and moving images which Omar’s panorama presents 
us. 

There are certain ideas that keep reemring in Khayyam’s poetry : the 
futility of worldly ambitions, of expectations and hopes in a world where 

man naa ni.«5 nri^l^rMir r\r +xxrr\ fi-nA 4-. . . rr. r, 
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presents to us the vanity of worldly pageantry, the vivid pictures that form 
the kaleidoscope of life — ^all too soon to pass away into nothingness, leaving 
not a trace behind. 

j a :; ..wi ' U i tSjjj ‘-hi Ij*'® ^ oT ^jjj 


^ The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes — or it prospers ; and anon. 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 
Lighting a Uttle hour or two — ^is gone. 

' '*• “1 ^ Lw j I I IjT |k t) ^ L Aj^lj I 







Think, in this batter'd caravanserai 
Whose portals are alternate night and day. 

How sultan after sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour, and went his way. 

JJ otfl-i jl J 

The palace that to Heaven his pillars threw, 

And kings the forehead on his threshold drew — ■ 

I saw the solitary ringdove there. 

And “ coo, coo, coo,” she cried, and ” coo, coo, coo.” 

^IjT ji jS^ ® Aj jj ui .» ^ jl 


They say tjie lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep : 
And Bahram, that great hunter — the wild ass 
Stamps o'er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 

kXikLu oiS^ fcAiiXii ji 


wk) tLw 1 I JL] j ^ tXJu kL4 ^ ^ ^ ^J3^ 


I, This and the other renderings that follow are those of FitzGerald, exc^t where otherwise 
indicated. 

a. c-ir ^ , This and other variant readings noted in the footnotes are taken from different 

editions and MSS. available. 

3 . . 4* ^ Pk • 
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Lo I some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling time hath prest, 

Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 

And one by one crept silently to rest, 

Jjt. Ijssi *0 ^ aJ'jI jlj jjl j!S ^yS' Aj 

Oh threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise 1 
One thing at least is certain — TTiis life flies ; 

One thing is certain and the rest is lies ; 

The flower that once has blown for ever dies. 

A large number of ‘ Omar’s quatrains embody Horace’s philosophy of 
car^e diem, of living in the moment and for the moment. Since the past, 
he implies, is only a faint memory and the future a vague and shadowy 
uncertainty, we should, without concerning ourselves much with past or 
future, enjoy the present, 

» 

C-U"! liji CUu.1 Ai.iaf' Jj J 

,1 J d,X,4l ji 

I ^ ^ .M, j I 0^4 4 

I ASoljui4ui_J»'Li^ '^4 ^ ^ *^J J jl 

The true Epicurean that he is, he says that as we are so soon to pass 
away from this beautiful world never to return, let us enjoy the present 
while it lasts. 

.Sjjf" CijlS*jjj ail J ^ J'^ A^ac- a5^ 

iltk iS ' (jlj uljj vl J Ot" jl^ (^ 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 

Before we too into the dust descend ; 

Dust into dust, and under dust to lie. 

Sans wine, sans song, sans singer, and — sans end. 

J I'^y Ij' 1*1 tsi 

J" oKlL. cj*4 fO'^ Jjj uljl ^liji 

Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets and future fears : 
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To-morrow ! why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven tliousand years. 

jlj JjU jT Colt jl 4—^ 

Jl o^'?' jb Cr* 


Then to the lip of this poor earthen urn 
I leaned, the secret of my life to learn ; 

And lip to lip it murmured — " While you live 
Drink — ^for, once dead, you never shall return.” 

AjUj Jl j i_5Cj Jj Jiuy (^j jl 

tSjjj ijJ.I J ffr* ^ jf uiJj j <JS' 


Perplext no more with human or divine. 

To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The cypress-slender minister of wine. 

Man, declares ‘ Omar, is a mere plaything in the hands of some higher 
power, who brings him into existence without his volition and then takes 
him away against his will. 

AJjii (Sjr^ oL* jl jC" _)». J dji ^ 

C^ij j J O-^T y»j ^ J olj^l |S;S»J 

Into this rmiverse, and why not knowing 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing ; 

And out of it, as wind along the waste 
I know not whither, willy-niUy blowing. 

J tJ’, C^j jjj Jj aS ^ ^ J.4T 

^ I V 

What, without asking, hither hurried whence ? 

And, without asHng, whither hurried hence ! 

Oh, many a cup of this forbidden wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence. 

We human beings, says ‘ Omar, are utterly helpless in the hands of 
destiny, like marionettes moved here and there, this way and that, at the 
whim of the puppet-master. 

ijlt, jl jl J y t» |pil jl jJ U *S' lills ^^j| 

(Jl 3' J f„jy^ d^L o"y^ (JL. j ol'^ 

We are no other than a moving row ' 

Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
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'' Round with the sxm-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 

Or man is like a ball that is hit here and there by the player, 

^ Ojp** bai <uij ^^1 

3 I j >Ul,^ _ 3 l _5 Jolii jl j iAjL jl J jAjI 1 jj 

The ball no question asks of ayes and noes 
But here or there as strikes the player goes ; 

And He that tossed you down into the field, 

He knows about it all — He knows — ^He knows. 

Or human beings are like pieces moved on the ' chequer -board ' at 
the whim of the player. 

jU c.^ (£(yi j jpj (Jjj jl -U i$jj jl 

jL vXj |».A* (JjjJiyfl Aj piij ji 

But helpless pieces of the game He plays 
Upon this chequer-board of nights and days ; 

Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 

And one by one back in the closet lays. 

Then again, man is but passive clay in Lhe hands of the Potter Who 
' gives it what shape He pleases ; it may turn out beautiful, or, without any 
fault of its own, it may be ugly, awry or shapeless. From this naturally 
follows the conviction of predestination. Man’s fate was settled for him 
long before he came into the world and nothing can alter it or change it. 

The moving Finget writes ; and, having writ. 

Moves on : nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 

But predestination presents a difficulty ; if it was predestined that man 
should sin, is it his fault if he does ? Punishment then savours of injustice. 

Jt: ^ M® 

jl jJ\ lXjJ' 

After a momentary silence spake 
Some vessel of a more ungainly shape ; 

" They sneer at me for leaning aU awry : 

What ! did the hand then of the Potter shake ? " 

I. 

Z. *jj| jl). 


3 - 
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(SJj^ tijS^ ^1 j 

L cj 

S jl j 

1 a5” 

Jjl-i ^ ^y. ot^ ‘Waj' 

U"..^ 

J 

OLa aKiT 

* 

* * 

>}! 

sit 

sit 


4.^ L 4 1 ^ 

jT 


tJ^ ^ 


^ JJJ 


• **• fl‘~* ^^JAAiOi5C>< 


What ! out of senseless nothing to provoke 
A conscious something to resent the yoke 
Of unpermitted pleasure, under pain ' 

Of everlasting penalties, if broke ! 

|.|f jTl ^ 1*1^ If ji 

O thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute the fail to sin I 

Not only man, says ‘Omar, but the very heavens themselves are 
helpless. 

*J^ j'i Jjj' 

And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 

Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die. 

Lift not your hands to it for help — for it 
As impotently moves as you or 1. 

Not a few of the ruhd'is deal with the subject of death. Our sojourn 
in this world, he says, is brief, and our presence or absence is not of the 
slightest significance. Men pass through glory to dust and their departure 
leaves no memory or trace behind. 


W 

djij j (Jfl 


'Tis but a tent where takes his one day's rest 
A Sultan, to the realm of death addrest ; 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 
Strikes, and prepares it for another guest. 


J*jC' 




j'j* 


(Jji 
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And fear not lest existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no more ; 

The Eternal Saki from that bowl has pour’d 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour. 

tiJj 1.^9. ^ 

j 

When you and I behind the veil are past. 

Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last. 

Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast. 

eJ J ^ j ci J j^r** M ^ if'! tSi 

ijb> J ("-"bjjf Jij (JI^ ^ J Lr*'<!i urfi 

The world will last long after my poor fame 
Has passed away, yea, and my very name. 

Aforetime, ere we came, we were not missed : 

When we are dead and gone, 'twill be the same, 

E. H. Whinfield. 

Neither in life nor after death, says ‘Omar, can we know for certain 
the secret of life and death. 

f** C—uili ^ I CjL». jtt J.> 

But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
Of earth, and up to Heav’n's unopening door. 

You gaze to-day while you are you — ^how then 
To-mofrow, when you shall be you no more. 

‘Omar is ever sceptical of the dogmatic assertions of the self-righteous 
bigots who pose as if they had discovered the secret of existence. The 
ultimate conclusion is the scorn of the poet for all human solutions of the 
inexplicable and insoluble enigma of life and death ; indeed, his confession 
is that all we know is that nothing can be known 

.U.; ai" jljJ j .nu oti (.Jjs: y, 

* * 
w 

o-> J Aj O'* J dji jlj«l 

^ Ajj JL y ■»A *^1 j! djp JJJ ^ iSj^ ^ jl 

There was the door to which I found no key ; 

The re was the veil through which I might not see : 

I. 0>r 1 . 

a. ^ 1 J . 
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Some little talk awhile of me and thee 
There was — and then no more of thee and me. 

jC* Am ^Lui t Li.ll Aj ^ Am AJ Aj AA 9 g^A 

^ Am aIj ^ ^ A. 4 T Ap^I^L aS^ ^9SUAr 

This has been freely rendered by FitzGerald in two quatrains : — 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Game out by the same door wherein I went. 

and 

With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow ; 

And this was all the harvest that I reap’d — 

” I came like water, and like wind I go.” 

One of the remarkable qualities of ‘Omar is his wide tolerance. We 
must, he says, be tolerant of the inherent frailties of our fellow human 
beings. It is not for men to judge one another. 

Ap^ 1^ aAj IpALipuI lt* 


_ Himself a sceptic, he is tolerant of other men’s beliefs ; this is exem- 
plified by such ruhd'ls as, 

C *pii ^ ^ t-^M tfc Om .1 ^ Aj \jjAS^ j 1 

* ” ..1.1 Oj,— ^ L L) bd 


Would you that spangle of existence spend 
About the secret, — ^quick about it, friend ! 
A hair perhaps divides the false and true — 
And upon what, prithee, may life depend ? 




ti-Ai 


'i/”* 


oiT Ja 


and 


^^**J *»Jj***..^^ *1'. ml ^ 1 ^ ^ A ^ ^ *|"|~ LaJ 1 AiS^ 


A hair perhaps divides the false and true; 
Yes ; and a single Alif were the clue — 

Gould you but find it — ^to the treasure-house. 
And peradventure to the Master too. 


‘Omar is tolerant not only of freethinkers and sceptics, but his tole- 
rmce extods even to sinners : even for a sinner, he says, there is for- 
giveness, if he have real ^aith. 
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jT jfc pj ji *4^ ijT livuiilj J* 

jj” jA Ij iS'\j\j C^jS' jl |ipj *** lj>l ^ 

If I myself upon a /looser creed 

Have loosely strung the jewel of good deed, 

Let this one thing for my atonement plead, 

That One for Two I never did misread. 

'Omar is, however, intolerant of prigs and hypocrites, but of these 
only. His most withering shafts of sarcasm are aimed at those complacent 
bigots who preen and pride themselves on their orthodoxy and self- 
righteousness, and look down with contempt on the inborn weaknesses 
of human nature, yet at the same time close their eyes to their own frail- 
ties. 

I ^ I ^iUl.4 Llf tjj ^ 

i fA ^ LI A?BiT 

A shaikh beheld a harlot, and quoth he, 

"You seem a slave to drink and lechery." 

And she made answer, "What I seem I am. 

But, Master, are you all you seem to be ?" 

E, H. Whinjield. 

Avoid hypocrisy, ‘Omar advise. 

Ij Cl—.! c-.aLv a«.a Ljj 

And again 

(jJi jjj 13 ijjj (jjj ijJ* J 

(jjjj .XA^M iji .AaIjA. C— 4j J— L ^ 

If but the vine and love-abjuring band 
Are in the Prophet’s Paradise to stand. 

Alack, I doubt the Prophet’s Paradise 
Were empty as the hollow of one’s hand. 

Of those who are so certain of their orthodoxy he says, 

Cjmj j .Ul joti* y**». j ji Jj| j^iu 

yjl *j J c— JT aI »ij Oi*^ j >*i Ijj *irU 

Alike for those who for to-day prepare, 

And those who after some to-morrow stare, 

A muezzin from the tower of darkness cries, 

" Fools 1 your reward is neither here nor there.” 
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‘Omar in the following ruhd'i makes a confession of his peculiar faith ; 
it may not be orthodox, but it is at least honest. 

j Lc ^ jlj jC ^ 1 oUl^^s. Aj Ij 

J y (Jiv iJ^ J 

And this I know : whether the one true light 
Kindle to love, or wrath consume me quite. 

One flash of it within the tavern caught 
Better than in the temple lost outright. 

There are occasional moods of pessimism in ‘Omar due no doubt 
to his bitter experiences of this life of travail and tribulation. 

*i‘‘ * ^ '1^ fr 

I* 

Since all we gain in this abode of woe 
Is sorrow’s pangs to feel and grief to know. 

Happy are they that never came at all. 

And they that, having come, the soonest go. 

E. H. Whinfield, 

But even if disillusioned, the poet is not bitter for long. His deep 
wisdom brings him a noble resignation, a serene acquiescence. Instead of 
allowing himself to be embittered, he is content to stand aloof and be a 
spectator merely of life. 

ijiJ ij, ijij 6t~^ OIjIj tsi |jr^j 


Contentment with one’s lot is what he emphasises. 

And 


ijli tib*?' ^3'^ •’j ^y, 


Let us now turn to the rendering of the Rubd'iydt by FitzGerald and 
compare them with those translated by others, even though this will 
involve a repetition of some of the quatrains quoted above. This com- 
parison vdll, it is hoped, convince the reader of the immeasurable superior- 
ity of FitzGerald over other translators of Khayyam. 

Take the original, 

L, Ajy y. cr^ dlj ji js^ji 


C — 5 
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John Payne’s translation is, 

There came from out our wmehouse a call at break of day : 

“ Ho, topers ! tavern-hunters ! Ho, madcaps I” it did say ; 

” Up, up, that we the measure with wine may fill cre they 
" (The Fates, to wit) our measure fill up and cast away.” 

FitzGerald's version in the first edition is. 

Dreaming when Dawn’s left hand was in the sky 
I heard a voice within the tavern cry, 

” Awake, my little ones, and fill the cup 
Before life’s liquor in its cup be dry.” 

This was changed in later editions to 

Before the phantom of false morning died, 

Methought a voice within the tavern cried, 

“When all the temple is prepared within. 

Why nods the drowsy worshipper outside ?” 

Take this rubd'i : — 

Whinfield’s translation is, 

» The sun doth smite the roofs with Orient ray. 

And Kasra — ^like his wine — ^red sheen display ; 

Arise and drink 1 The herald of the dawn 
Proclaims the advent of another day. 

FitzGerald’s free but beautiful rendering of it is. 

Awake ! for morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight ; 

And lo ! the Hunter^ of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s turret in a noose of light. 

Take again this ruba’i; — 

John Pollen has translated it as. 

What's Balkh to me ? or what Baghdad ? 

Life passes — be wine good or bad ; 

Then drink 1 when we’ve passed away 
The moon will change from day to day. 

* .ill 

6 * 
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Better than the doggerel of Pollen is the freer version of J. L. Gamer 
Our life will^ end, it flies on foot amain, 

What boots it whether passed in joy or pain 
At Balkh or Naishapur ? Come, fill your cup, 

We die, — ^but still the moon will wax and wane. 

But better still is the translation of Whinfield : — 

When life’s once gone, what’s Balkh or Naishapur ? 

What’s sweet or bitter, if the cup runs o’er ? 

Drink on 1 There’s many a moon will wax and wane 
In times to come, when we are here no more. 

It is faithful to the original but the magic of FitzGerald’s music i's: 
.missing. FitzGerald in the following rendering has caught the spirit 
rather than kept to the letter of the original. He has substituted for the 
har^ ‘ Baghdad ’ and ' Bal^ ’ the musical ' Naishapur ' and ‘ Babylon.’ 
He has also omitted the last two lines of the original, but has got pure 
poetry out of it. His unforgettable rendering is 

Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The wine of life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The leaves of life keep falling one by one. 

Take this rubd'i : — 

Pollen’s translation is 

’Twas writ “ Whatever will be will 
The pen moves on, come good or ill ; 

From first ’twas_ fixed — Creation’s plan ; 

To grieve or strive behoves not man. 

Jessie Cadell translates it as 

Long, long ago, Man’s fate was graven clear,, 

The pen left nought unwrit of joy or woe ; 

Since from eternity God ruled it so. 

Then senseless are our grief and striving here.. 

Whinfield’s translation is 

’Twas writ at first, whatever was to be, 

By pen, unheeding bliss or misery. 

Yea, writ upon the tablet once for all, 

To murmur or resist is vanity. 
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John Payne’s is 

Whatever betides on the Tablet of Destiny wi'it is ; 

Of good and of evil thenceforward the Pen Divine quit is : 

In fate foreordained whatsoever behoveth It 'slablished : 

Our stress and our strife and our thought-taking vain every whit is. 

This painful, halting verse is hardly recognisable as poetry. With 
what relief from this pedestrian verse one comes to FitzGerald’s memo- 
rable lines ; — 

The moving finger writes and, having writ. 

Moves on ; nor all thy piety nor wit. 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 

Take the following rubd‘i : — 

S— .hits 

iS' 5l« ^ JiL» 

Garner translates it as : — 

Life's caravan unheeded glides away. 

And barren hopes alone remain — ^but nay — ■ 

Fear not the pain the future has in store. 

But drink — ^upon us steals the twilight gray. 

York Powell has 

Life’s caravan speeds strangely swift — ^take care; 

It is thy youth that's flitting, Friend, beware ; 

Nor vex thyself for woe to come, in vain, 

For lo, the night rolls on and dawn breaks bare. 

Here is the superb rendering of FitzGerald : 

One moment in annihilation’s waste. 

One moment of the well of life to taste — 

The stars are setting and the caravan 

Starts for the dawn of nothing — oh, make haste. 

Or take this rubd'l : — 

t5jlj *J *il j jT jA ' 

Uijj ^ Old j*» 

Pollen’s translation is, 

Where blooms the rose or tulip-bed, 

There crimson blood of Kings was shed; 

The violet springing from the earth — 

Some mole of Beauty gave it birth. 
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Whinfield translates it as : — 

Where ruddy tulips grow and roses red, 

Know that a mighty monarch's blood was shed ; 

And where the violetr ears her purple tuft, 

Be sure some black-moled girl doth rest her head. 

Jessie Cadell's version is, 

Where’er the tulips or the roses bloom, 

Know that they sprout where blood of !^ngs hath flowed ; 

Each violet tuft that bursts in fresh perfume 
Was once a mole where Beauty’s visage glowed. 

They are all fairly close to the original, but can they compare with 
the magnificent rendering of Fit7Gerald, which is ' 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; 

That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 

Take the following mbd% of which there are the two following versions 
in the original : — 

(jlj J JJ ^ 

^UslLu Xj 2 ol J J , 

JU uLoj j AjIj j X- J 

^IIqI III j 1 J I J 

It has been translated by Pollen as : — 

' Some ruby wine — a book of song — 

With half a loaf — ^for these I long ; 

With these — ^in desert drear — ^and thee 
Happier than Kingdom's King I’d be. 

The jingle is execrable and jerky. Whinfield has two versions of the- 
ruba'i, neither of them much better than Pollen’s. They are, 

Give me a skin of wine, a crust of bread, 

A pittance bare, a book of verse to read ; 

With thee, O Love, to share my lowly roof, 

I would not take the Sultan’s jrealm instead. 

And 

Give me a jug of wine, a crust of bread. 

With this and a sweet book of verse to read, 

And thee, O Love, to share my solitude, 

I would not take the Sultan’s realm instead. 


I. 


2 . 




6 


* 1 * \ . 
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Richard Le Gallienne's paraphrase is merely pretty: — 

0 come, my love, the spring is in the land 1 
Take wine, and bread, and book of verse in hand, 

And sit with me and sing in the green shade ; 

Green little home amid the desert sand. 

Garner’s version: is 

A flask of wine, a book, a loaf of bread. 

To every care and worldly sorrow dead, 

1 covet not, when thou, O love, art near. 

The jewelled crown upon the Sultan’s head. 

Then comes FitzGerald with the well-known lines : — 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread — and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness — 

Oh, wilderness were Paradise enow. 

Take this rubd'i : — 

jj jt 

^ ^ ^ ^ Ay'jicji.i jijT 

Whinfield’s translation is. 

Yon palace, towering to the welkin blue. 

Where Edngs did bow them down, and homage do, 

I saw a ringdove on its turrets perched. 

And thus he made complaint, “ coo, coo, coo, coo.” 

It is a faithful rendering of the original, but FitzGerald’s is incom- 
parably better. 

The Palace that to Heaven his pillars threw', 

' And Kings the forehead on his threshold drew, 

I saw the solitary ringdove there, 

And ” coo, coo, coo,” she cried, and ” coo, coo, coo.” 

Take this rub&'i : — 

c— 1 Sr-b JJ' C-.I jM 

c-l Jjj j ,3^ or a, OU 

Le GaUienne has paraphrased this in two quatrains : — 

Yea, love, this very ground you lightly tread. 

Who knows ! is pillow to some maiden’s head, 

Ah I tread upon it lightly lest you wake 
The sacred slumber of the happy dead. 

* liijT _ 

6 * . 
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And 

What long-dead face makes here the grass so green ? 

On what earth-buried bosom do we lean ? 

Ah ! love, when we in turn are grass and flowers. 

By what kind eyes to come shall we be seen ? 

Gamer’s version is, 

The violets that by this river grow 
Spring from some lip here buried long ago ; 

And tread thou lightly on this tender green. 

Who sleepeth here so still, thou ne’er wilt Imow^ 

Whinfleld’s is. 

Yon turf, fringing the margin of the stream. 

As down upon a cherub’s lip might seem. 

Or grown from dust of buried tulip cheeks : 

Tread not that turf with scorn, or light esteem, 

FitzGerald’s version is. 

And this reviving herb whose tender green 
Fledges the river-lip on which we lean — 

Ah, lean upon it Hghtly ! for who knows 
From what once lovely Hp it springs unseen I 

Let us take the following ruhd'i : — 

‘ , ^ ^ j r ^ ^ ^ j-t) 

Hy vj ^ j 

Whinfield’s translation is. 

Each morn I vow, " To-night will I repent 
Of wine, and tavern-haunts no more frequent,’” 

But spring has come : release me from my vow 1 
While roses blossom, how can I repent ? 

It is an astonishingly faithful translation, but lacks the beauty of 
FitzGerald’s lovely lines. 

Indeed, indeed, repentance oft before 
I swore — but was I sober when I swore ? 

And then, and then came spring and rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare penitence apieces tore. 

Let us take one more ruha'i for comparison ; the original is, 
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Payne translates it as, 

Alas, for youth’s book is rolled up and cast by ! 

This fresh spring of joyance hath flitted fast by ! 

Yon bird of delight, adolescence yclept. 

How came it 1 know not, nor how it past by ! 

Le Gallienne paraphrases it thus : — 

Youth, like a magic bird, has flown away, 

He sang a little morning hour in May, 

Sang to the rose, his love, that too is gone — 

Whither is more than you or I can say. 

Whinfield’s translation is, 

Now is the volume of my youth outworn, 

My happy spring by autumn overborne ; 

Ah, bird of youth ! I marked not when you came, 

Nor when you fled, and left me thus forlorn. 

They are all . fairly close translations, but cannot compare with Iflt/,- 
Gerald's haunting lines, 

Alas ! that spring should vanish with the rose ! 

That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 

The nightingale that in the branches sang. 

Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows 1 

Let us now take a few quatrains that some of the other translalor.« 
have not attempted. Take the following : — 

SjCj*. At J*. oKlU jly*, oi*U fTjjf (SJJ uiji 

FitzGerald follows the original, closely. 

my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets and future fears : 

To-morrow ! why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 

Or take this. 

iSjjj ^ ijj AS'jf j ^ 

FitzGerald’s rendering is, 

Perplext no more with human or divine. 

To-m orrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 

• ^ . 

<< 

.V (CA- / . 

4. 
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And lose your fin,gers in the tresses of 
The cypress-slender minister of wine. 

The following quatrain is not a rendering of any particular rubd'i 
of Khayyam, but how well FitzGerald has caught the spirit of the Persian 
poet. 

Ah ! fill the cup — what boots it to repeat 
How time is slipping underneath our feet ? 

Unborn to-morrow, and dead yesterday. 

Why fret about them if to-day be sweet ? 

One last scene before we conclude. The poet Nizami of Samarkand 
says, “I oB:en used to hold conversations with my teacher ‘Omar Khayyam. 
in, a garden ; and one day he said to me, ‘ My tomb shall be in a spot 
where the north wind may scatter roses over it.’ I wondered at the words 
he spoke, but I knew that his were no idle words. Years after, when I 
chanced to revisit Nishapur. I went to his final resting-place, and lo ! it 
was just outside a garden, and trees laden with fruits stretched their 
boughs over the garden wall, and dropped their flowers upon his tomb, 
so that the stone was hidden under them.” 

There we may leave him resting in his grave, with the flowers scattered’ 
on it that he loyed so much in life, and when next we think of him, let us 
recollect the wish he expressed in the rubd'i, 

^1,1 j ^ 

.1.*.^ L ^ pA ^ _5** _) ^ ^ 

which has thus been rendered by FitzGerald : — 

And when thyself with shining foot shall pass 
Among the guests star -scattered on the grass. 

And in thy joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one — ^turn down an empty glass. 

Hosain Alikhan. 

\ 1 



PIRATICAL ACTIVITIES IN JAHSNGfR’S TIME 


T he Mughal Emperors of India failed to realise Ihc importance of 
a strong naval power. This was a serious flaw which could always, 
be exploited by European merchants, trading in India. It was 
never the policy of the Mughals to discourage India’s foreign trade 
and it could never pay them to displease India's foreign traders, A.s 
a matter of fact strict orders were issued to local authorities from time 
to time to provide adequate facilities to them. Strict observance of law, 
however, was not possible and irregularities occurred here and there. 
The Europe^ merchants might, at one time or another, run across some 
locd authorities, who for selfish motives, placed certain disabilities in 
their way. This would enrage them and they would resolve on the capture 
of Indi^ vessels on the high seas. They sent regular instructions to their 
respective commanders for systematic plunder of Indian ships. For them 
it was a re^lar weapon to have their rights recognised and their wrongs 
redressed. The commanders would rifle the ships of their contents and 
take into custody prominent persons among the crew as hostages. These 
methods did not always yield happy results as the Mughal Government 
could not be awed into accrotance of their demands. If the pirates escaped 
the clutches of Mughal officials, their fellow-countrymen in India could 
not. 

_ Besides, there were seasoned pirates who did serious damage to Indian 
shipping and incalculable harm to Indian trade. The might and majesty 
of the Mughal^ Emperors inspired no awe in them. On the other hand, 
m their audacity they even laid, their hands on ships carrying Muslim 
pilgrims or looted vpsels belonging to members of the royal family itself. 
They escaped invariably the hands of Nemesis which would recoil, again 
on their fellow-countrjrmen in India. 

In the ifthcentu:^, it was only the Portuguese who held undisputed 
^i^and of the Indian seas, and controlled all traffle from the Persian 
Gulf to Mozambique, and from Mozambique to Malacca. The king of 
Portugal held a monopoly of trade in certain goods and on certain routes. 
To ply trade outside these limits licenses on payment had to be obtained, 
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Unlicensed ships were ‘ treated as prizes of war, sunk, burnt or captured 
as circumstances might determine.' Corruption in administration, how- 
ever, was a loophole almost always exploited by the Indians. They could 
pay for the privilege otherwise denied to them.^ 

The situation underwent a change in the 17th century. The Portuguese 
power received a rude set-back at the appearance of the English who proved 
serious rivals. The Mughal ships were now subjected not only to the 
raids of the Portuguese but also to those of the English and the Dutch. 
The three European natio^, although engaged in mutual rivalries and 
disputes, seemed to vie with one another in ruining Indian trade and 
shipping. The main culprits in the 17th century hailed from England 
and the burden of punishment fell naturally on the English merchants' 
in India. Law had to' run its course and they had to pay for the misdeeds 
of their brethren. Subsequent inquiries, however, proved that the pirates 
were not always Englishmen. They could be Dutch or Portuguese. This 
provided the English with a fresh excuse for piracy : this time, of course, 
to force the Mughals to let off their prisoners. This step miglxt result in 
counter-reprisals from the other party. 

The Mughal authorities thus always took a serious view of the situation 1 
and never took it lying down. “ If they were not strong on sea, they were 
not weak on land. They did not sit idle after a ship belonging to India . 
had been subjected to pirates’ raids. They were not slow to inquire about 
the nationality of the culprits. Jhis known, the Government compelled 
the members of that nation, living in India, to compensate the sufferers. 
If a ship was looted by some Englishman, the President of the English | 
East India Company at Surat had to face a difficult situation. The 
merchants concerned demanded justice from the Mughal authorities. 
The latter at once ordered a guard to be placed over the English factory. 
The President was taken into custody and asked to make up^ the loss. 
Sometimes the members of the Council as well had to suffer imprisonment. 
If this proved imavailing, they would threaten the English trade through-' 
out India. The English factors at Agra, Ahmadabad and other places 
were imprisoned and their goods sealed.”® 

Normally it was not profitable for European merchants to encourage' 
looting of Indian ships. The fear of prison life and of financial loss and 
commercial breakdown held them in check. Even rumours of piracies, 
sent a shiver through them as they feared to be kept fast, and their goods 
ceased upon.® The East India Company had issued specific instructions 
to the pirates against robbing of Indian ships,* although such a warning 
remained ineffective. Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador at 

1. Moreland : India at the Death of Akbar, p. 201. De Laet : 116, 244-45. 

2. Cf. Present writer's article on ” Piracy during the reigns of Shah JahSn and Aurangzeb,” in the 
Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1944, pp. 381-82. 

3. English Factories, 1618-21, p. 339, 

4. The Embas^, 390-39 !• 
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Jahangir’s court, strongly condemned the senseless activities of the English 
pirates as they served no useful purpose. On the other hand, the possible 
disastrous consequences weighed heavily on his mind. He complained 
to the Company against the pirates ‘ for whose faults they may be en- 
gaged.’ He warned the Directors that ‘your goods and your persons' 
would have to answer for the nefarious activities of the sea-rovers, ‘ there 
must be no traders ’ and consequently ‘ your trade in India is utterly 
lost.’^ Not only this. Sometimes effective steps had to be taken against 
the pirates. Roe refers to the activities of two Englishmen, Sir Robert 
Rich and Phillope Bernerdoe, who, although they set out against pirates, 
turned out pirates themselves. They chased the Queen Mother’s ship 
and could have looted it but for the timely arrival of an English fleet from 
India. Roe ' ordered the seizure of the ships, prises and goods and con- 
verted them to your use.’® During his interview with Jalianglr, Roc 
assured him regarding this incident lEat the captains were made prisoners 
‘ in our ships, kept in irons ; and that I would soesend Ihcm home to 
His Majestie, who would make them an example of such bouldncss to 
dare to disturbe the allies of his crowne.’® Kerridge, the English President 
at Surat, and his Council sent instructions to Captain Clevenger (April 9, 
1625) that ships belonging to the Great Mughal’s dominions must not 
be molested.^ 

The strong position of the Europeans on seas placed a powciful 
weapon in their hands. If, on the one hand, they could harass the Mughal 
ships, on the other, th^ could offer them protection on payment basis 
The Mughals on various occasions applied for safe conduct of their ships 
to different nations. We learn on the authority of De Laet that the 
Portuguese exacted huge sums from the Indians (including even the 
magnates and the King’s sons) for safe conducts (commonly called pass- 
ports). For these passports huge sums of money ranging from three to 
eight thousand mahmudis were demanded. William Finch, who was in 
India from 1608 to 1611, holds testimony to the fact that the Portuguese 
wielded ^eat power on seas and without their pass ‘ none may passe.’® 

The Dutch also took advantage of the weakness of the Mughals and 
did not lag behind the Portuguese. They also sold passes to the Mughals 
assuring safe conduct and provided convoy to the Indian vessels when 
approached.® 

To the English, the system of issuing passes seemed to provide an 
opportunity for commercial advantage. ‘ No ship dares go out the river 
of Surat without our pass,’ boasted the English representative at Ahmad- 
abad in November, 1613. Roe shared this opinion and held the belief 

1 ftxd., 451-52 

z The Emhassi/, 451-52 , Letters Received, Voi VI, 173-74 

3 The Embas ^, 422-423 

4 DeLaet: 116. 

5 Early Travels, 135, 203 , The Embas^, XXV Lettejs Received, I, 300. 

6 English Factories, 1624-29, 192, 356 
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that to convoy native traders on payment basis ‘ may help in the establish- 
ment of trade. He wrote to the Company (February, i6i8) that the 
‘.feare of us ’ had compelled the Mughals to apply for passes.® 

In January, i6i8, Ikhlas Khan, the Captain of the J^a/iangir, applied 
to Roe for safe conduct to the Red Sea. The English ambassador sent 
instructions to all English merchants to refrain from molesting the vessel 
and its mariners.® 

Next month, Roe assured Ttimad-ud-Daula that the English stood 
by their promise to safe conduct Indian ships to the Red Sea.^ 

In March, 1625, the English vessel Eagle left Swally, being under 
orders to convoy a Surat junk ‘ on part of her way to the Red Sea.’® 

In March, 1626, the English ship. Discovery , was ordered to Surat 
Bar to protect a junk, belonging to the Governor of Surat, bound for the 
Red Sea.® 

In 1617, at the entreaty of the merchants the English at Surat gave 
passes to two ships of ‘ Danda Raspone * for the Red Sea.’ 

The pass system, however, failed to provide adequate safeguard 
against the nefarious activities of the pirates. The loss caused by them 
to Indian trade and shipping was not negligible. 

In a letter written to the Company in February, 1618, Sir Thomas Roe 
expressed fear that the English might not succeed in procuring a suitable 
port from Indian Government, The reason, he said, was ‘ that they are 
weary of us as it is, and indeed wee see wee have empoverished the ports, 
and wounded all their trade, soe that by much perswasion of the Governors 
the merchant goes to sea.’® 

India had been enjoying a lucrative trade with the outside world from 
time immemorial. It was quite profitable even before the advent of the 
European merchants in the Indian commercial arena. The Dutch Pelsaert 
who wrote his account of India in 1626 bears testimony to this fact. By 
that time this trade had been reduced to only a fraction of its past greatness. 
And the major portion of blame for this damage, according to the same 
authority, must be borne by European traders whom the Indian merchants 
termed as the ‘ scourges of their s^s and of their prosperity.’ The leading 
native merchants would frankly lay bare their hearts before the European 
traders when they told them to Ibeir very face that ‘ they heartily wish 
we had never come to their country,’® 


1. English Factories, i6i8-2i, 3 ; 12. 

2. The Embassy, 439. 

3. English Factories, 1618-21, 2. 

4. Ibid., 1618-21, 5. 

5. Ibid., 1624-29, S4. 

6. Ibid., 166. 

7. Ibid., 192. 

8. Ibid,, 1618-21. 

9. Pelseert's Jahangir's India, 39-40. 
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Sir Henry Middleton, an English Captain, robbed a number of Indian 
vessels in the Red Sea in 1612. His activities were seriously resented by 

Mughal authorities who were keen on restitution for the alleged losses. 
His fellow-countrymen in India had to pay for his misdeeds as they were 
put into prison and their goods confiscated, obviously to compel them 
to make up the loss.^ 

The advent of the English in India and the favourable reception 
accorded to them was resented by the Portuguese here. They made vain 
efforts at persuading the Emperor to expel them from the_ country. 
Reduced to despair at the lack of success, they resorted to violence by 
seizing an Indian vessel near Surat. It had a rich cargo of coral, silver^ 
gold and other articles, amounting to one hundred thousand pound 
sterling. After having robbed the ship they burnt it. Moreover, they 
took captive 700 persons whom they carried away to Goa, to turn inen 
into slaves and convert women and children to Christianity. Tliis was 
done in spite of the fact that the ship had a Portuguese pass and that tl\c 
Queen Mother had a large interest in the cargo. 

On receipt of the news Jahangir got incensed and issued orders to 
imprison immediately all the Portuguese in his dominions and seize all 
their goods. ' He hath likewise sealed their church doors and hath given 
order that they shall no more use the exercise of their religion in these 
parts.' Muqarrab JOian, the Governor of Surat, was given a horse and 
an elephant, and a dress of honour and ordered to proceed to Daman and 
lay siege to the city. The war came to a close after two years’ fighting and 
a preliminary treaty between the two parties was signed in June, 1615* 
The Portuguese agreed to make compensation and to grant certain addi- 
tional passes to native vessels, proceeding to the Red Sea.^ 

Early in 1617, Elexander Ghilde, ‘master in the "James”' and a 
' chief minister of the princes, receiver of his rents,' surprised a Surat 
vessel laden with timber in the Red S^. He detained it for three months 
and spent ‘ the one half of her lading.' The Company was required to 
make compensation for it.* 

Soon after, the Company’s fleet seized yet another ship belonging to 
the same owner. The occupants who were Banyahs, clamoured for 
liberty. At night six of them leapt overboard and swam to the shore to 
apprise the Surat Governor of the situation. The latter sent for Kerridge, 
the English President, and expressed his rage in so many words. Kerridge 
however, satisfied him by his assurances. The subsequent news of the 
capture of some Indians by the Captain of the same ship obliged the 
Surat Governor to adopt a strict attitude. Their broker was kept m irons, 
in order to force the English to make compensation.^ 


t. Letters Received, 1602-13, Vol. I, XXXIV, 279 ; Baiiy Travels, 197, 203, 307. 

2. Early Travels, 203 ; The Embassy, XXV, Letters Received, I, 300 ; 3p6 ; Ibid., II. XVII, 06 ; Ibid.,, 
Ill, XXXVII ; Jahangir’s Memoirs (Bev.) I, 255. 

3. Letters Received, V, 206-7. 

4. Ibid. 
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Early in October, 1621, the Surat President was informed by Captain 
Waddel at Swally that some English pirates had taken an Indian ship and 
aunk it along with its passengers. Property including two tons of gold and 
invaluable treasure fell into their hands. Waddel feared that their action 
' will fall heavy upon us ' if they were allowed to carry away the spoils. 
He was sensible of ‘ future inconveniences and the great disturb- 

ance of our long continued commerce in these parts. 

In the beginning of January, 1622, the President of the English Factory 
at Batavia informed the Company that the London and other English 
ships had taken, on the coast of India, three prizes worth 80,000 rials and 
a Chaul ship. They offered, he said, to restore them, if satisfaction could 
be made for ‘ your lost caphila,’ which had been taken earlier by the 
soldiers of Malik 'Ambar. 

In March, the English Factors at Ahmadabad were made to appear 
before Mod. Taqi, the Divan of the Suba, to make compensation for the 
alleged loss. They pretended ignorance and shifted the blame on to the 
Dutch. The Mughal official did not think it advisable to settle things 
in a hurry, and postponed the case till a further date. 

They were again sent for after a fortnight. They refused to plead 
guilty whereupon they were remanded to custody and kept in the Gov- 
ernor’s house for four days and nights. The ' Hell-bound Governor ’ 
•called them ‘ Ransadoes ’ and commanded the kotwal to keep a' strict 
watch on them. Then he called them before the assembly of the big 
merchants of the city. The English reiterated that they had nothing to 
do with the crime and that the Dutch were the real culprits. It was 
necessary to make investigations. An Indian merchant, Gurdas, furnished 
security for the English President and so orders for their release were 
issued. The kotwal, however, demanded ‘ something to eat beetle ’ for 
which he had to pay Rs. 25, including the tips to his ‘ followers,’ ' it 
beinge a custom that all which come in the common prisone must paye 
or have their clothes tome from their backs.’ 

The English had to suffer in Agra as weU where they were kept in 
prison for over 5 months, first in their own house and then in the ' common 
castle. ’ It appears from a letter of the Surat President that the Ahmadabad 
factors were in prison even in May, 1622. He suggested ‘ that endeavours 
should be made by all possible methods including bribery to get certificates 
from this Governor in our favour.’® 

It seems that this incident enraged the English who determined to 
resort to force to get their grievances redressed. The consultations held 
by them in February and October, 1622, and March and April, 1623, 
throw a flood of light on this. They came to the conclusion that the only 
method to bring pressure to bear upon the Mughals was to seize their 
■ships. The Company was prepared to run the risk of its Indian trade 
and the factors were ready to endure any hardship likely to result from 

1. English Factories, 1618-21, 300-01. 

Ibid., 1622-23, 18; 68-69; 71: 72: 74: 79-80. 
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the action. Accordingly, the Sural Prudent issued instrucdons to Captain 
Hall to carry out the project into action. He was to seize all Indian junks 
returning from Jiddah and Mokha and to hold the principal officers, 
merchants and chief passengers m custody. 

His instructions were followed to the letter and acted upon. By the 
beginning of October, 1623, the Dolphin and the Blessing had cap- 
tured seven Indian junks. The former had seized Toklie and Tawne, 
two Surat vessels. Maqsud 'Ali and Shiva Ji Vaniya were their lespectivc 
‘na^udas.’ The Blessing had captured the Prince’s junk from Gogha, 
a vessel of Due, and a small junk belonging to pahlwan Shaff. Their next 
prizes were the Ganjdwar and the ^dhu They anchored near 
Daman where they had under their command seven junks and ' a world 
of people to mayntaine with water and victualls.’ 

This action of theirs, however, failed to produce the desired effect. 
The Indians showed no concern over the capture of seven ships as they 
had about ‘ foity Englishmen in their hands as hostages.' JHicy could not 
expect a kind treatment at the hands of the_ Mughal GovermnenL At 
Surat a strong guard was placed m and outside ol their facLoiy, Tlioir 
broker ' Pangue ’ was severely whipped with hundred koras which practi- 
cally tore his flesh. At ‘ Izapoorc ’ a similar treatment was meted out 
to them. They were made prisoners in their factory, provided witli one 
meal a day and forced to sleep on bare earth with nothing to cover them. 
The Indian Government, however, was not in favour of precipitating a 
crisis. John Hopkinson at Surat urged upon the English President who 
was at Swally to accept the gestures of peace shown by Saif Khan, the 
Mughal oflxcial. On loth November an agreement was signed by which 
the English got most of their wrongs redressed. 

Up to now this question had failed to engage the serious attention of 
the Mughal authorities who were busy in quelOng Shah Jahan’s rebellion. 
The native merch^ts were not sitting idle in the meantime. They made 
strong representation at court regarding the conduct of the English who 
were accused, among other things, of detaining goods seized in the junks 

‘ above satisfaction of our former losses to the pretended value of 

io,ooo_ pound sterling.’ Their act was an affront and challenge to the 
author!^ of the great Mughal. Feelings ran high at the court and Jahangir 
issued ' four severall firmanes. ... to the apprehending of our persons, 
restitucion of our recoveries and lastly our expultion out of his countries.’ 
ConsMuently, the English merchants at Surat were seized and put in irons 
(21st February, 1624), their residence and warehouse ransacked and their 
goods confiscated. " Theire wanted not that mallice, terrour, reproach 
or disgrace that the spright and renckour of an offended multitude could 
ether invent or inflict.” They became ' shameful subject of day lie threts, 
revilinges, scornes, disdainful derizions of whole rabbles of people, whose 
revengeful eyes never glutted themselves to b^ould the spectacle of our 
nuzeries.’ Even threats of torture were extended to extort confession 
of hidden treasure. 
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They complained that they were packed and stifled together into 
‘ close and airless and unholesome corners.’ The Surat merchants were 
not the only sufferers ; this treatment was meted out to English merchants 
in other places also. They could stand this no longer and their resistance 
power collapsed. No assistance was possible from any side. At last 
President Rastell and his companions signified their willingness to come 
to agreement with the Mughal Government. They got ready to make 
comi)ensation for all that had been taken from the Surat merchants on 
condition that they should accept payment in goods on rates prescribed 
upon. Even during the negotiations an unsuccessful attempt to force the 
issue was made when they tried to capture three Indian junks going to 
Arabia.* 

Thus, even if the English could harm Indian shipping on high seas, 
it was not a paying adventure for them. Although ‘all the forces of the 
Mughal Empire were powerless against a single European ship,’ no 
European nation could afford to offend the Mughal Emperor in the 
interest of its trade. 


S. P. Sangar, 


*English Factories, 1624-29, 36 ; 55-56. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF IBN 
TUFAIL’S HAIY IBN YAQZAN 


INTRODUCTION 

H ere is, in brief, Ibn Tufail’s* account of how he cm\c to ctmipose 
this allegory. 

Abu Bakr Ibn Tufail is requested by a friend to enlighten hm\ in the 
mysteries of the Illuminative Philosophy of the East, especially as ii was 
expounded by Ibn Sina. The romance of Uaiy Ibn Yaq?.an is Ton Tufail’s 
allegorical reply. He, however, warns his friend that (he knowledge of 
Illumination IS only possible for the pure in spirit and the diligent m search. 
It is ineffable and totally different from what we know of the things ot' 
this world. Hence he who tries to describe it after having had some 
experience of it can do so^ only by using the most general terms which 
can do no justice to the uniqueness of the experience. And if such a mail 
also happens to be one devoid of good education, he comes to indulge 
(partly under the influence of the extreme exultation which such a mystic 
state induces) in such phrases as " Praise be to me 1 How wonderful 
am I ! ” “lam the Truth; ” “lam God,” etc. The ri^ht attitude however 
is that of Gliazali who said of this state after attaining thereunto : — 
‘ It was what it was and it is not to be expressed. Enquire no further. 
Only conceive the best. ’ 

* Ibn Tufail (Abu Bakr) Ibn 'Abdul MaUk Ibn Mobanunad Ibn al-Qaiai, the Abubacer of nic- 
diaeval philosophers, was bom in the first decade of the izth century A.D, near Granada (Spain) in the 
Wadi 'Ash and died in the capital city of Morocco in ngj. Not much U known about him. He was a 
profound scholar, composed verses and practised both medicine and politics during his compaiativcly 
long life. For instance, he served first as a physician and then as secretary under a son of 'Abtlul Mu’mm, 
the founder of the Almohads. For more than twenty-one years (1163-1184) he was court-physician to 
the Almohad SultSn Abu Ya'qOb Yusuf. He btroduced the young Ibn Rushd 1° the Sultan who asked 
him to urge the young philosopher to aimotate Aristotle. 

/ No scientific or philosophical work by him is extant today. He was an adherent of the philosophy of 
Illumination and is remembered by the world as the author of the philosophical allegory of Haiy Ibn 
Yaq^ which he wrote in the blerests of that philosophy. Since the allegory was translated several 
times b Europe and had great vogue b both the West and the East, Ibn Tufail’s influence on latei philo- 
sophical thought has been considerable. 

7 * 
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This knowledge of ‘ illumination ’ is dijfferent from all speculative 
philosophy. It has for one thing, a clearness and a directness which 
speculative thought can never attain to. It is (as Ibn Sina says) like a 
light which, at first, shines only at rare moments and fitfully in the seeker's 
heart but which, later on, according to the degree of his purity and per- 
severance, becomes a steady illumination and a source of perfect tranq- 
uillity. His soul becomes a polished mirror in which he beholds Truth. 
He beholds his soul and he beholds what it reflects, viz., Truth. Thence 
arises a perfect union between him and God. 

The difference between the man of perfect speculative wisdom and 
the man of perfect spiritual illumination is the difference between the 
man born blind (who by sheer force of intellect and industry has come to 
understand the nature and differences of colours and of the things of the 
external world) and the same man suddenly endowed with sight. He 
now sees the same thing which he had at first apprehended in air indirect 
and remote manner, but what a difference is there now between the two 
states in clarity and conviction and delight ! 

It is not possible, in short, to express in words the nature and state of 
the Vision of Truth which Illumination bestows on the heart of those 
who are blessed by God with it, but it is possible to narrate the various 
stages which lead to the attainment of that state, though it must be 
confessed that there are very few who have perseverance enough for the 
journey. 

Ibn Tufail confesses that though he had profited a great deal from the 
study of the writings of Ibn Bajja (Avempace), Aristotle, Ibn Sina and 
Ghazali. he had only his own experience of the Vision to guide him in 
the description of it and in the narration of his allegory. The philosophers 
had either had no experience of what they talked about or else (as in 
Ghazali* s case who had certainly oijoyed the Union) they talked in so 
many different tongues that it was difficult to construe their real meaning. 


The Allegory of IJaiy Ibn Yaqzan, the Living One son of the 

Wakeful One 

Our good forefathers have said that there is an island in the Indian 
Ocean situated under the equinoctical where the elements are in such an 
exquisitely balanced state that man can spring into being without father 
and mother. Haiy was such a man. Earth, water, heat and cold, the sun 
and light had so conspired that at a favourable moment a patch of soft 
mud showed bubbles on top and fermentation endued it with life. This 
lump of fermented earth assumed first the shape of a heart and then 
other organs developed therefrom, until at last a living human infant 
shook itself free of the crust of earth adhering to its body. Hunger made 
it cry and a Roe (which was running past in quest of its lost fawn) suckled 
it. 
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But the philosophers and other wise men have not believed in the spon- 
■taneous generation of fjaiy. They declare that he was the son of Yaqzan, 
a nobleman who had clandestinely married the beautiful sister of a proud 
and cruel king who would not let her marry as no suitor was noble enough 
for her in his eyes. As soon as the infant Haiy was born the sorrowing 
mother (afraid of her brother’s wrath) put him in a small and strong ark, 
closed it firnxly all round, and launched it into the sea after commending 
him to God’s care and mercy. ' Be Thou,’ she prayed, * his guide and 
protector. Forsake him. not, nor ever leave him destitute of Thy care.’ 

God listened to her prayer. The high tide carried the little ark far 
inl and into a neighbouring island and deposited it in a shady grove. 
The wind piled up an embankment of sand between it and the sea and 
the shady grove and the mild cli^te of the island gave the little ark a 
cosy harbour. By this tune the infant was getting hungry. He started 
crying lustily for food. A Roe in search of her lost fawn heard the cry. 
The joints and nails of the ark had already been loosened by the action of 
water and wind ; the struggle of the baby inside and the hoof of the Roe 
outside did the rest. The Roe suckled the baby and mothered it as long 
as she lived. 

IJaiy grew up and followed his mother wherever she went. Happily 
there were no wild beasts in the island. He learnt to imitate the voices 
of the animals he lived with and he began to take careful note of things. 
He was especially impressed by the difference between other animals 
and himself. The young roes, for instance, had developed horns on their 
heads and they were so very fleet-footed. In the struggle for food and 
drink he generally had the worst of the argument. 

After he was seven he had the feeling of his. nakedness. He covered 
himself first with leaves and then, when these began to wither and fall, 
with the skin of a dead eagle. He also armed himself with the young 
branches of trees, stones and pointed flints and began to attack the wild 
beasts which emposed him. They were terrified of him and he felt himself 
their master. Only his mother Roe never separated from him nor he from 
her. But by this time she had grown old and infirm and not long after- 
wards she died. Haiy was stridken with grief. He used every means he 
knew to coax her to answer his calls. He could not understand what had 
happened to her, for to all outward appearance, there was nothing the 
matter with her body. It appeared to him that his real mother was not 
that body but something that had inhabited it and had gone away. But 
in which part of the body did that something reside when it was there ? 
His curiosity urged him to investigate. He thought of probing the Roe’s 
heart for was it not always working in a living being and was it not also 
in the midmost hollow cavity of the body ? 

Haiy now cfissected the Roe’s heart with a pointed flint and discovered 
that the right side ■was full of clotted blood while the left was quite empty. 
Why ? He inferred that that must be the receptacle of what he "was looking 
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for. That cavity was not made in vain. The being that lived in it was 
the source of the body’s sense and motion, and that Being — that something 
— was his Mother, the Roe, and not the carcass that he was dissecting. 
The Body then was not that Being. 

What was that Being ? How did it subsist ? What joined it to the 
Body ? Where had it gone to and by what passage did it go out of the 
Body ? Why did it depart ? Was it forced to leave its mansion or did it 
go away of itself ? What made the ' Body disagreeable to it? These 
questions troubled Ijlaiy. 

In the meantime the carcass putrified. flaiy felt great aversion to it. 
He did not want to see it. He saw two ravens fighting. One was 
killed. The other buried it.* IJaiy reflected. How well had that raven 
done in burying the body of his companion though he did ill in killing 
him ? How much greater reason was there for Haiy to perform that office 
to his mother ? 

In his mind he compared the dead mother with the living roes to see 
what actuaLed them. He similarly compared himself with them and 
with other animals. He seemed to himself to be different from all of them. 

About this time he made the accidental discovery of Fire by friction 
among rushes. He was surprised and felt afraid, but he also was most 
anxious to understand it. He could not get hold of it. He therefore 
caught a brand, carried it home and fed it. He was delighted at night. 
He observed that fire consumed everjrthing it touched and changed it 
into its own nature. It also tended to ascend upward and appeared to 
have affinity with the celestial orbs of the night. He threw some fish into 
the fire. The smell whetted his appetite. He ate it and liked the taste. 
This experience turned him into a flesh-eater and he took to hunting. 

His reflection on the nature of Fire revealed to him that (i) it had 
beneficial effects and (ii) also extraordinary power. He inferred that 
the Being he was in search of was Fire or something like it. He also observ- 
ed that living animals were warm and that dead animals were cold and 
that in living animals the warmth was greatest near the heart. 

One day he vivisected a living animal. He opened the left ventricle 
of the heart, and discovered great heat and some moist and misty vapour 
in it. It escaped and the animal died. He dissected other animals too 
and came to understand their anatomy. One fact impressed him most. 
Every particular animal, though it had a great many limbs and a variety 
of senses and motions, was yet one in respect of the Spirit whose original 
was from one firm mansion, the heart, from where its influence was 
diffused among all members. Though the body is one yet the Spirit 
makes different uses of its organs. This one Animal Spirit makes use of 
the eye to see, of the ear to hear, of a limb to move and so forth. These 
organs are connected with Spirit by nerves. Death occurred if and when 
the Spirit departed from the body. 


♦Qur'an : V-31. The story of Cain and Abel. 
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He was now 21 years old. He had secured a great control over his 
•environment. Many contrivances had been made by him. He had made 
clothes of skin and fur, a house with a swallow’s nest for model, spears 
of canes and horns, shields of hides, etc. He had tamed poultry, hawks, 
horses, asses, etc. His artificial weapons had provided him with what 
Nature had not given him. 

He studied animals, plants, minerals, stones, hail, smoke, hoar, flames, 
heat, etc. He studied their properties and qualities and found that their 
motions and qualities agreed in some respects and differed in others. 
In their agreement they were one ; in their differences many. His own 
bodily organs were similarly different and yet one (in their essence and 
spirit). 

Thus he realised the oneness of species and individuals, and the ojie- 
ness of dififerent species. The multiplicity of an individual in one s];>ccics 
turned out to be like the multiplicity of organs in one person. This led 
him to the thought that there was one and the same animal spirit for all 
living creatures whatsoever. All life was one. Consider the similarity of 
plants. All plants are one in their nourishment and growth. Similarly 
all plants and animals are one in respect of the same attributes. 

He had carefully observed stones, earth, air and flames. Are they 
not all similar in length, breadth, and thickness ? Are they not all one 
in spite of their differences as hot and cold ? Animals and plants similarly 
agreed with them in their body. All possessed length, breadth and 
thickness. All Body was therefore one,^ Similarly all Nature was one, 

^ Every body has motion which is either upward or downward. Light 
objects move upward, while heavy ones tend downward. Do these qual- 
ities of gravity and levity belong to body as such ? No (he said) for the 
essence of body is corporeality, and corporeality was (as he had already 
discovered) nothing but length, breadth and thickness. These two quali- 
ties of lightness and heaviness are only superadded to it. 

His thought now busied itself with the notion of the Forms of the 
bodies according to their difference. These forms are apprehended by 
intellectual speculation. The results he obtained were : — 

Animal Spirit is equal to corporeality plus the Sensitive Soul. 

Plant Spirit is equal to corporeality plus the Vegetative Soul. 

In the meantime he had begun to feel antipathy towards corporeality. 
He desired to pursue that whidi distinguished him from the lower kinds 
and not that which united him to them. He wanted (for this purpose) 
to get a true notion of the form of some one thing whose essence was 
(in his view) the most simple and rmcompounded, e.g., water, fire, air, 
and earth. All four participated in corporeality. He had already discovered 
that extension was the essence of corporeality. This quality belonged 
to body as body. But every body had also some quality superadded to 
its extension. For instance, clay had its various forms. Corporeality was 
only ‘ the first matter ’ on which the ‘ forms ’ were gradually 
superimposed. 
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He next considered water and its forms. When the Sun acted on water 
its two qualities, sensible cold and the tendency to move downward, 
are both lost. The -Sun produced the change. Haiy concluded that every- 
thing that was produced anew, had a producer, i.e., had some efficient 
cause. 

The fitness of body for one motion rather than another was, in his 
view, its disposition and form. Those actions, however, which arose 
from the forms, were not in reality owing to them, but rather to the 
Efficient Cause, who made use of these forms to produce those actions 
which are attributed to them. As the Qur'an says " You did not kill 
them but God killed them ; when thouthrewest the darts, it was not thou 
that threwest them but God.”* So also the Hadi& : '' I am his hearing 
by which he hears and his seeing by which he sees.” 

But who is this Efficient Cause ? Is he one or many ? Haiy was not 
clear in his rnind just yet. He could not get much help from the study of 
the sensible world. All bodies, even water, air and fire, were subject to> 
corruption. Hence they could not be ' efficient causes.' He, therefore, 
turned to the contemplation of the Heavenly Bodies. They were bodies- 
to be sure because they possessed three dimensions, but were they finite 
or infinite ? He worked hard over the problem. The notion of infinite' 
body, however, appeared to him absurd and for the following reason : — 

He fixed his gaze upon a star and in imagination drew two lines from 
it, both ‘ infinitely extended ' on the side away from him, but only one 
' infinitely extended ’ on the side nearest him. From this it seemed tO' 
follow what to him appeared quite self-contradictory, viz,, that an ‘ in- 
finitely extended ' line with a part lopped off at one end could be equal ta- 
another ‘ infinitely extended ' line with no part lopped off at any and ; 
or (in other words) that a part of an infinitely extended line could be 
equal to the whole of that line. Now what applied to the star was equally 
true of the whole corporeal world. The notion of an ‘ infinite body ’ 
involved self-contradiction. 

What was the figure of the Body of Heaven ? ' Spherical, no doubt 
was his answer because when the sun, moon and stars moved, they per- 
formed semicircles and their bigness as observed by him remained the 
same. This proved that they were at an equal distance from the observer 
at all times. 

The whole orb of Heaven then was ' one compact thing ’ ‘ one Animal’ 
The luminaries are its senses, the compact spheres its limbs, the sub- 
lunary world its belly (with excrements and humours therein), etc. 

Had this Universe existed from eternity ? Or did it exist in time and 
was created ? Many arguments on both sides occurred to him. 

If the world was created (at a certain time) there were these difficulties 
to solve : Why was it created at a special time and not before ? What 
happened to the Creator after he had created it ? Again^. 


• Qur'an, Vni-17, also 7-16.' 
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was not time inseparable from the world ? 

On the contrary, if the world existed from eternity the difficulty which 
faced him was that the notion of infinite existence was as incorrect as that 
of infinite extension. His argument was : ‘ Any substance that was not 
void of qualities produced anew, but always indued with them, must 
itself be produced anew, because it cannot be said to be before them ; 
and that which cannot exist before qualities newly produced, must needs 
itself be newly produced.’ 

He worked out the consequences of these two hypotheses. Suppose 
that the world was created in time. It followed from this hypothesis that 
it could not exist of itself. Some agent was necessa^ to produce it. But 
he cannot be apprehended by Sense for Sense perceives only body which 
is a part of the world and hence is created, whereas the Agent is the 
Creator and not the created. Hence he must be incorporeal and unex- 
tended. And since he is the Creator of the Universe, He also knows it 
and commands it. 

If, however, the world exists in eternity, its motion must also be eternal. 
But all motion, necessitates a Mover. Body, however, is finite. The 
power in it must also be finite. Hence the power which produced the 
infinite effect (i.e., the supposedly infinite universe) could not be body. 

Both arguments led Haiy to postulate the existence of a being who wa.s 
not body, nor joined to body, nor separated from it, nor within it, nor 
without it, (because conjunction, separation, being within body or with- 
out it are all properties of body). Other existents cannot continue without 
His continuing, nor exist without His existing, nor be eternal without 
His being eternal. But He is efficiently free and independent of them. 
" His command is, when He would have anything done, Be, and it is."^ 

Close inspection of animals, small and big, and the delicate and perfect 
adjustrnent of their organs, gave him a clue to the various attributes of 
Perfection. He felt that the cause must have more of those attributes 
than His handiwork. His the Beauty, the Being, the Absoluteness, the 
Glory, the Power and the Knowledge. ' He is He, and besides Him all 
things are subject to perishing.’ ^ In everything Haiy saw His sign. 

IJaiy was now 35. 

His next problem was ; What faculty had given him knowledge of 
that Being ? It could not be the Senses, for Sense only perceived Body, 
He must, therefore, have apprehended Him through his Essence. That 
which could apprehend the incorporeal could not itself be corporeal. 
This ^sence of his, not being body, could hot be subject to corruption 
and dissolution. It was, therefore, worth considering what would be 
Its condition after the dissolution and corruption of body. 

Haiy noted in this connection that all apprehensive faculties (e.g., seeing, 
hearing, etc.) sometimes apprehend potentially {e.g., when the object of 


I. Qiw*on, II'H?. 
a. Jbidi HX-22-a4., 
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sight is not present), and sometimes actually (e.g., when the object is pre- 
sent). Now, not to be able to apprehend something after having had 
experience of it is a source of anguish. This anguish is great when the 
object is the Supreme Object of all Perfection, the Necessarily Self- 
existent Being. 

Now as regards the problem noted above (viz., the condition of the 
Essence after the dissolution of body) there were three possibilities. 

(i) One who never applied his Essence during life to the apprehen- 
sion of the Necessarily Self-existent Being is reduced to naught by Death 
which puts an end to all corporeal faculties. 

(if) If one did converse with that Being but then became a slave of 
his vicious inclinations, Death shall deprive him of that Vision and leave 
him in torment. 

(in) But if one occupied his Essence during life in the contemplation 
of that Vision, then Death would surely keep him in that slate of ineff- 
able happiness. 

Haiy wanted to discover how he could keep himself continuously in 
that blessed state. But he found that he could not do so for any length of 
time without being distracted by his environment. What was he to do ? 
Gould he get any clue from animals ? No, for they were wholly 
occupied with eating, drinking, etc. 

Could the Celestial Bodies give him, guidance ? Obviously they, 
though corporeal, possessed incorruptible and incorporeal Essences. 
Haiy knew that he was their inferior m every way, and yet he had his 
Essence, a fortiori they, with their regular circular motions and freedom 
from the constraint of sublunary Nature, possessed both understanding 
and incorporeal Essences. They surely were blessed with the Vision, he 
believed. 

Haiy had already realised that though he was an animal (but endowed 
with a spirit of equal temperature like the Heavenly Bodies) he was yet a 
species apart from other animals, created for another purpose and designed 
for something greater. His noble part, his Essence, viz., that by which 
he had attained to the knowledge of the Necessarily Self-existent Being, 
was something divine — Known only by itself— and at once the knower, 
the knowledge and the thing 'known, the faculty and the object. 

And since in his body he was in a measure like unto the Heavenly 
Bodies, he felt it was his duty to imitate their actions. Further, since his 
Essence was (somehow) like unto the Necessarily Self-existent Being 
(for only through it he had come to know of Him) it was his duty to try to 
imitate His attributes* and to surrender himself wholly unto him. 

‘ Thus he felt himself obliged to perform three sorts of actions, namely, 

(i) those which he shared with animals (throu^ his gross body) ; 

(ii) tiiose which he shared with the Heavenly Bodies (through his 
Animal Spirit), and 


♦ Ref. to the ‘ Create in yourself the attributes of God.’ 
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(iu) those which he shared with the Necessarily Self- existent Being 

(through his Essence). , . . , , , , 

But he knew that his hapypiness and freedom from anguish depended 
on the performance of the third type of actions, All three kinds of action, 
however, were necessary. The first was to prepare the way for the second, 
the second for the third and the third was to help him drop his own Essence 
for the one Essence, viz., that of the True, Powerful and Necessarily Self- 
existent Being (God). He, therefore, regulated his daily life in accord- 
ance with this ideal. 

He felt the necessity of extreme moderation and abstention in the 
daily routine of his life. He allowed himself only as much food and drink 
as just sufficed to enable him to work for the second kind of actions 
(Second Conformity). Of herbs, fruits and flesh he would eat that in the 
partaking of which there was the least opposition to the work of the 
Creator. He ate fruit but spared the seeds, ate herbs but spared the toots, 
and, if unavoidable, he ate eggs and flesh but only of those animals whose 
species was not in danger of dying out. 

To accomplish his Second Conformity, he observed that the Celestial 
Bodies had three operations which he had to imitate to the best of his 
ability. 

(1) They imparted heat, cold, illumination, etc., to inferior bodies. 

(2) They had circular motion, purity, light, and complete freedom 
from grossness. 

(3) The^ contemplated the Vision of the Perfect Being perpetually. 

In his imitation of the Celestial Bodies, therefore, he (i) made per- 
fection (smooth functioning) possible for inanimate as well as animate 
objects in his island by tending and protecting each with paternal care ; 

(ii) he kept himself scrupulously clean with frequent baths, and 
paring of nails, use of perfumed herbs and so forth ; ( ). 

(in) and he made it a habit to run round ( ) some stone or 

his own house or his island to perfect the circular motion. 

In order to accomplish his Third Conformity he tried to confine his 
thoughts to the contemplation of God, the Necessarily Self-existent 
Being. He shut his eyes md ears to avoid sense distractions. Sometimes 
he would turn himself violently round afid round to stop his sense and 
imagination from working. After continuous and hard application to 
such exercises, he did succeed in beholding the Being of Infinite Per- 
fection. 

During this period of his life, however, there was a continuous struggle 
brtween his essence and his corporeal faculties. 

His Vision of God led him to ponder over His attributes. He found 
them to be of two kinds : 

ft) positive, e.g., l^owledge, power, wisdom, etc. ; and 

(ii) ^ negative, e.g., immortality, incoiporeality and complete absence 
of multiplicity, etc. '!^e absence of multiplicity implied that the Divine 
Essence is not multiplied by the affirmative attributes. 
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Hence His Essence was (also) the knowledge of His Essence. Hence 
the knowledge of his (IJaiy’s) own Essence was also his Essence. Essence 
•and Its knowledge were one. 

As the chief negative attribute of the Divine Essence was Its incor- 
poreality, Haiy began to shed all association with the world of Sense and 
Imagination, ie., with the external world of stones, plants, animals, etc. 
Even circular motion was corporeal. Hence !Haiy retired to the bottom of 
his cave to concentrate his attention on the contemplation of God. His 
own being, however, still distracted his vision. He wanted to shed it 
•and he succeeded in doing so. Then he saw the One True Being. All 
<else vanished from view. He heard the voice of that Being ; “To whom 
now belongs the Kingdom ? To this One, Almighty God.” ‘ Elaiy wit- 
nessed that which neither eye hath seen nor ear heard ; nor hath it ever 
-entered the heart of man to conceive.’ 

The ‘ heart of man ’ cannot conceive It just as we cannot ‘ taste colours ' 
or ‘ hear smells but figuratively and in parable form the following may 
be said of the Vision. 

In beholding the One, Living and Permanent Being, IJaiy ' saw what 
he saw,’ He was in a state like unto drunkenness. When he returned to 
himself he realised that his own Essence was not different from the Divine 
Essence and that there was nothing in him but that True Essence. That 
Essence was like the light of the Sun which illumines the object in which 
it shines. He thought ; he that has the knowledge of the True Essence, 
has the Essence itself. I have that knowledge. Ergo, I have that Essence 
.and also I am that Essence. 

He further realised that the notions of One and Many, Unity and 
Multiplicity, Union and Separation, were really properties of bodies 
•and, therefore, not properly to be’ applied to the Essence. Even in the 
world of matter, what looks multiple from one point of view, is discovered 
to be one from another. A fortiori the Divine World cannot be thus de- 
scribed. The language of Sense and the language of Understanding (which 
also in the last resort rests for its significance on sense-experience) are 
both inappropriate. 

He saw in the Highest Sphere (i.e., in the nearest approach to God) 
a ‘ being ' which was neither the Sphere nor ' the One True One ;’ it was 
like them both and also different from both, just as the Sun in the looking- 
glass is neither Sun nor looking-glass. This ‘ being ’ was in the utmost 
perfection of exultation and joy, because it beheld that True Essence. 

Next lower Ijlaiy beheld the Sphere of the Fixed Stars. Its Essence 
was also immaterial, like and also udiikethe Essences of the Highest Sphere 
and of the True One, even as is the image of the Sun in a mirror which 
reflects it from another mirror. Similarly in all the Spheres of the down- 
ward gradation Haiy beheld distinct, immaterial Essences, none of which 
was like any of these which preceded it nor yet different from them. 
It was like the image of the Sun reflected from mirror to mirror according 
to the order of the Spheres. In each was Beauty and Joy ‘ which the eye 
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hath not seen, nor the ear heard, nor has it entered the heart of man to 
conceive/ 

Last he beheld the Sublunar World of generation and corruption. 

It also had an immaterial Essence, but it had seventy thousand faces, 
each face had seventy thousand mouths, and each mouth had seventy 
thousand tongues with which it praised and glorified the Essence of the 
One True Being. It was like the image of the Sun in fluctuatirrg water 
reflected from the last mirror in order of declension trom the First one. 

Idaiy perceived that he himself had a separate Essence. It was (in 
some indescribable way) distinct from that of the Sublunar World arid 
yet part of it ; one with it and yet distinct from it, for it was created in 
time ; and it was created because it was joined to body as soon as it was, 
and yet it was not created. He saw other Essences also like his own. And 
in every one of these Essences he saw the same ineffable Beauty and Joy 
which only those can understand who have experienced them. 

Next he saw a great many immaterial Essences which resembled rusty 
looking-glasses. They were filthy and their faces were averted from those 
polished mirrors which had the image of the Sun in them. They were 
also ' afflicted with infinite torments and scorched with the ficiy veil 
of Separation.’ 

And then suddenly the Vision left him. He realised that the same 
(mental) state could not embrace both this world and the next. ‘ They 
axe like two wives belonging to the same husband ; if you please onfe you 
displease the other.’ - 

It is to be noted (warns Ibn T^fail) that the Sun, its images on looking- 
glasses, etc., are all corporeal ways of looking at the matter and are there- 
fore, at best, only figurative descriptions. The Essences do not need 
bodies : it is Body which needs them, for the Sensible follows the Divine 
World even as the shadow follows the body. The Essences depend^ 
ultimately on the one Necessarily Self-existent Being. ‘ No God hut He,’ ' 

IJaiy's forced return to the life of Sense and Body was very unpleasant 
to him. Continued effort, however, not only raised him again to the 
stage of the Vision but also enabled him to stay therein for long periods. 
He longed to be completely firee of the body so that he could for ever 
remain in that exalted state. 

By now he was fifty. At this time he met Asal, a visitor from a neigh- 
bouring island. 

Asal and Salaman were two friends who lived in a neighbouring 
island. Salaman was ruler. They were very particular (like many other 
people in the island) in the performance of their religious duties. But 
they differed greatly in their temperaments and outlook. Asal was fond 
of trying to discover the mystical meaning of their Scripture. Salaman 
was content with the literal significance. 

Their Book ordained both the duties of social intercourse and con- 
templation and retirement as means to Happjiness and Salvation. Salaman 
was absorbed in the former exclusively, while Asal huneered exclusively 
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for the latter. Accordingly, he left his native island for Haiy’s, (which he 
believed to be uninhabited) to live therein the solitary life of contempla- 
tion. 

IJaiy and Asa] met each other accidentally. Asal was afraid of the 
apparition for he did not expect any human being in the island. Haiy 
himself was puzzled by Asal’s dress. Was it a part of the body or what ? 
Asal ran away in fear and when he was sure he was safe buried himself 
in prayer, ijaiy overtook him when he was thus occupied. Gradually 
the truth dawn^ upon his mind; this was a being like unto himself; 
one of those Essences which had the knowledge of the True One. But 
why did he ‘weep and supplicate' (this was Asal's condition in prayer)? 

Asal tried all the languages he knew on Haiy. Haiy was puzzled. Each 
stood wondering at the other. Gradually Asal taught him language. 
IJaiy told him his story and why and how he had attained to the state 
(union with God) he was in. Asal realised that IJaiy's experiences corres- 
ponded closely with the truths Contained in the Qur’an. He considered 
him a Walt Allah and desired to imitate him as a disciple. 

At yaiy’s request he told him of his own state and of the manner of 
life of the people he came from. Whrai he told him of the Law (the 
Qur'an) ana of the World Oivine, Paradise, Hell, the Resurrection, the 
Balance and the Way and the Judgment, 5aiy understood everything for 
he had seen those truths in his Vision. He concluded that the Man 
who had brought the Law was from God and he at once ' bore witness 
unto him.' 

Asal told ^aiy of the precepts of the Messenger, viz., prayer, alms, 
fasting and pilgrimage. Haiy appreciated these commandments, but he 
could not understand why the Messenger had (i) explained the Truth 
in similitude (which led to false notions about God in people’s minds) ; 
and had («) permitted indulgence m worldly affairs which distracted 
attention from the One True Being. 

He had no idea yet of the ‘ stupidity and animality ’ of ordinary men 
and expected every man to be as earnest in the pursuit of Truth as he 
himself was. He therefore felt it his duty to go to the people in Asal’s 
island to wean them from their evil ways and to reveal the Truth to them. 
Asal agreed. Luckily a ship passed that way and carried the two to that 
island. Asal introduced IJaiy to his people and they revered him. 

Salaman, the king of the island, was the first person whom IJaiy wanted 
to teach the Truth. But it was beyond Salaman's ken and ways. The 
people did not or could not understand his mysterious doctrines and 
began to shun him. IJaiy began to realise that he could not do much good 
over there. The people did want Goodness and Truth but their way of 
seeking them was not IJaiy 's way. And there were also some people who 
simply did not want either goodness or truth. God had sealed the hearts 
of such people, * and dire punishment in the Hereafter was their doom. 


♦ Qur’an, 11 - 6 . 
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As regards the others, however, it was obvious to Idaiy that the best thing 
for them was to learn, the Law (Shari'a) and to observe the decencies 
of social life enjoined therein. 

He now understood that abstruse speculation such as he had indulged 
in was not for every man and that the Messenger of God had done the 
only right and wise thing in giving mankind the instructions he had 
actually given, for every man was best capable of doing only that unto 
which he had been appointed by Nature. Hence Haiy apologi sed to Salaman 
and the other people whom he had tried to initiate into his way. He 
only exhorted them to live within the bounds of the Law, to resist innova- 
tions, to follow the example of their pious ancestors, to be zealous in the 
performance of their religious duties and above all not to allow their 
love of the world to get the better of their duty to their Hereafter. Thus 
they were to secure a place on the Right Hand on the Day of Judgment. 

After this Asal and Haiy retired to their solitary island for meditation 
and prayer. They reached their goal ‘ Union with the One.’ 

Here ends the story of Haiy ibn Yaqzsn. 

The author next declares that in telling the story he had (in a way) 
revealed the Secret which the pious ancestors had guarded closely from 
the gaze of the vulgar and the ignorant, but that he had done so lo protect 
the seekers after Truth from the false notions of certain self-styled philo- 
sophers. He had, however, kept a thin Veil on the Secret and he knew 
that only the Good would succeed in penetrating it, 


Philosophical Significance of the Allegory 

I 

Let us now turn to a brief consideration of the philosophical signifi- 
cance of Ibn-Tufail’s allegory. 

_ It is obvious to begin with that it represents the philosophical views 
of its author and that his views are, in large measure, also the views, more 
or less articulate, not only of other Muslim philosophers of the age, both 
in the East and the West (Morocco and Spain) but also of the philosophi- 
cally-enlightened public of the time. In broad outline these views arc 
as follows : — 

1. Islam is the truly revealed religion and the Qur’an is the revealed 
Book. Its language admits of both exoteric and esoteric significance. The 
populace should acc^t and should only be taught the former, but the 
elect, the saints and the philosophers should try to understand the latter. 
The fiqihi commands which form the basis and body of the Law (Shari'a) 
are, however, binding on all. 

2. God’s greatest gift to man is Reason which is also one of his noblest 
attributes. Under the influence of Ibn Sina, al- Gh azali, Ibn Bajja 
(Avempace) and above all of ^eikh Shihabu’ddin Suhrawardi Maqtul 
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'(d. 1182 A.D.), Reason came to be understood more and more as Illum- 
ination or Light ( ij). The classic exposition by al-Ghazali in his Mishkat 
al- Anwar of the oft-quoted verses (XXIV— 35, 36, 40) of the Qur’an had 
set the seal of his genius on this way of interpreting the Divine Essence 
and Man’s relation to it. 

” Allah is the Light of the Heavens and the earth. The similitude of 
His light is as a niche wherein is a lamp. The lamp is in a glass. The 
glass is as it were, a shining star. (This lamp is) kindled from a blessed 
tree, an olive neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil would almost 
glow forth (of itself) though no fire touched it. Light upon light. Allah 
guideth into His light whom He will. And Allah speaketh to mankind in 
allegories, for Allah is Knower of all things.” * 

These verses are of the greatest importance to a correct understanding 
of sufistic thought in general and of the Philosophy of Illumination in 
particular. 

3, Ibn Tufail admits in his Introduction that he had profited a great 
deal from the writings of Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali, though in the latter 
case he confessed his failure to discover the saint-philosopher's real 
teaching, for he spoke in many tongues and to many audiences and to 
each he spoke according to the measure of its intelligence. But what is 
very strange is that he does not mention the philosopher of Illumination 
par excellence Shaikh Shihabu’ddin Maqtul, the young $ufi who calmly 
accepted a martyr’s death in defence of his views. The Shaikh was killed 
(in Aleppo ?) in 1182 (578 A.H.)at36 by order of the great Sultan §alah- 
u’ddin who acted, it is said, at the instigation of some theological bigots. 
Ibn Tufail outlived him by three years, and though there was the entire 
expanse of the Mediterranean between the two philosophers, news, 
especially cultural news, travelled fast in those days, and it is therefore 
difficult to believe that our philosopher was unaware of and uninfluenced 
by the great systematic exponent of the philosophy of Illumination. The 
likelihood is that there was mutual influence and that he did imbibe at 
least some of the Shai kh ’s teachings but that he had not thought it expe- 
dient, in view of the peculiar conditions of orthodoxy in his own country, 
to acknowledge his debt to him in so many words. He, therefore, only 
refers to Ibn Sina’s description of the Illuminative Vision as ' the Light 
which plays at first only fitfully in the seeker’s heart and later on becomes 
a steady illumination.’ 

4. Onty in two respects need this influence or similarity be traced here, 
(a) One of the most original contributions of the ^aikh to logical 

theory is his devastating criticism of Aristotle’s doctrine of Definition 
as summed up in the formula of ‘ Genus plus Differentia.’ The 
differentia is the distinctive attribute of the class defined. Now this 
distinctive attribute (argues the Shai kh) , being peculiar to the class 
defined, cannot be predicated of any other class. How then can I know 


* Pickthall ; Meaning of the Glorious Qur'an, XXIV-3S. 
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it ? I can only know it by direct apprehension of it, i.e., by actual 
experience of it in some particular member of that class. In other 
words, just as an individual is known only by actual experience of or 
contact with him, similarly a class can be known only by direct apprehen- 
sion, i.e., by actual experience of and direct contact with its members. 
What purpose then does a definition, according to the Aristotelian 
scheme, serve ? It is useless, concludes the Shaikh. Now Ibn T^nfail 
dike all sufis) repeatedly tells us that the state of mystic ‘ Union with 
God, ' i.e., the Vision of the Necessarily Self-existent One is ineffable 
and indescribable, Haiy (in Quranic language) ‘ saw what he saw ' and 
what he saw was ‘ something that the eye hath not seen nor the ear 
heard nor hath it ever entered the heart of man to conceive.’ In other 
words, there can be no definitive knowledge of the Divine Essence. 

(b) Consider now Ibn Tnfail’s doctrine that ' Essence and its 
knowledge are one ’ or that ‘ vision of the Essence is itself Essence ’ 
and compare it with the Sha ikh ’s doctrine of the Nur-ul-Qahir, ‘ the 
Primal Absolute Light ’ which is the ultirnate principle of all existence. 
The essential nature of this Primal Light is perpetual illumination and 
manifestation. It does not stand in need of anything else to illuminate 
it ; in other words, no definition of it is either possible or necessary. 

' Perpetual illumination ’ is not an attribute added to Light for then 
the absurd consequence would follow that Light needs something 
else to illumine it. Hence Essence and its knowledge arc one. 

£. In one respect, however, we can note a difference between the 
Light-cosmology of Ibn Tufail and that of the Shaikh. The former has 
not yet shaken himself free of the neoplatonic spheres which mark the 
order of declension of the emanations from the Primal One. The Primal 
One is compared by him, in figurative language, with the Sun and the 
Essence of each sphere is represented as the image of the Sun on a looking- 
glass such that whereas the sphere nearest the Primal One receives the 
image directly, the others (in order of declension) do so from the image 
in the looking-glass immediately preceding theirs. The number of those 
sphere-essences (or Intellects, as they were called) is fixed for neo- 
platonic philosophers and so arc the categories of thought enumerated by 
Aristotle. The Sheiikh rejects both these views completely. According to 
him, the number of illununations which proceed from the Primal Light 
is infinite. Each illumination begets another and serves as a medium (or 
angle) thrpugh which " the infinite varieties of being receive light and 
sustKiance from the Primal Light.”^ " The Universe to him is one great 

process of active illumination, but this illumination is only 

a partial expression of the infinitude of Primal Light whici. may illuminate 
according to other laws not knovm to us. The categories of thought are 
infinite : our intellect works with a few only.”^ 


I. Iqb&l : Metaphysics of Persia, p. 1*9. 
3. Jbid., p. 130. 
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6. Ibn Rushd (Ibn Tufail’s younger contemporary) accuses al-Ghazali 
of having brought philosophy within the reach of the common man. This 
accusation marks an important difference between the view-points of the 
‘ Eastern ' and ‘ Western ’ philosophers on the problem of the relation 
of philosophy with the religious life of the ordinary Muslim. The Western 
philosophers were emphatic on keeping philosophy away from the purview 
of the layman for in his case it surely did more harm than good. Every man 
was not fit (so they held) for abstruse philosophical speculation and the 
layman who dabbled in it. was more likely to jeopardise his salvation than 
attain it. Haiy’s experience of the secular life of the people in Asal’s 
island ; his realisation of the futility of all attempts to enlighten them in 
the philosophy of Illumination ; his consequent realisation of the necessity 
and wisdom of the Prophet’s permission to mankind to lead the secular 
life with injunctions in regard to its proper conduct and of the Prophet’s 
use of similitudes in describing the ineffable life of the Hereafter ; and 
lastly Haiy’s return (with Asal) to his own lonely island for the solitary life, 
of contemplation symbolise the distance (if not the breach) between 
the thoughts and feelings of the saints and the sinners, of the enlightened 
and the unenlightened and of the philosophical elite and the secular- 
minded laity. In making Haiy exhort the people of Asal’s island to eschew 
abstruse speculation, to live within the bounds of the Law, to resist 
innovations, to be zealous in the performan.ee of their religious duties and 
to curb their love of the world lest it get the better of their duty to their 
Hereafter, Ibn 'J'ufail is only voicing the views of his philosophical fratern- 
ity in regard to the practicability of ensuring a sort of second-rate salva- 
tion for the unillumined generality of mankind. 


II 

It may be accepted in a general way that the central theme of the 
allegory is the belief, shared by Ibn Tufail with other philosophers of 
Illumination, that the philosopher could by natural endowment and self- 
abnegation receive illumination from above ; and that step by step, 
working his way up from logical argument and abstruse speculation, he. 
could rise to mystic unity. And certainly this is what the allegory makes; 
Haiy do. The three stages of spiritual evolution for IJaiy turn out to be: 
(i) observation of external Nature, (2) rational thought growing gradually 
at each stage more and more independent of the feelings and images of 
sense and imagination until in the later stages of philosophical speculation 
it becomes independent even of the abstruse symbolism of pure reason, 
and (3) the Ecstacy of mystic union in which the soul experiences what 
‘ the eye has never seen, the ear nev?r heard and the heart of man never 
conceived.’ 

Haiy is the saint -philosopher par excellence and we may take it that he 
is either Ibn Tufail himself or his ideal. In a similar way, Salaman is the 
E— 9 
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man of traditional beliefs or the man content with the external ritual ol 
his religion and wholly immersed in the performance of his secular duties. 
Asal is the speculative theologian who interprets the sinoilitudcs of the 
Qur’an in a spiritual sense. 

IJaiy and Asal thus represent the esoteric and exoteric aspects ol the 
religious life and Ibn Tufail gives us a hint of their relative importance 
in his mind when Asal acknowledges Haiy as a Wali Allah and avows 
to himself the desire to be his disciple. Speculative reason must lead to 
Ecstacy (so Ixe appears to believe) or else remain a failure ^d untrue to 
itself. Asal understands the spiritual significance of the ritual of Islam 
only in the light of Haiy’s vision. Haiy had seen what Asal had only accepted 
on hearsay and authority. Haiy’s ain-al-yaqln (‘ sure vision ') is superior 
to Asal’s 'ilm-al-yaqin (' sure knowledge ’), and many a sufi of today would 
avow a similar belief. Haiy’s Illumination with its discoveries coinoidc.s 
with Asal’s religion. When the latter tells him of Paradise and I fell, of 
the Day of Judgment and the Balance and the Way, Haiy understands Ibr 
he had seen those truths in his vision. Asal’s eyes, in short, open through 
tide light of Haiy’s Illumination. 

It appears that we must distinguish between philosophy and the 
mystic or Illuminative philosophy professed by Ibn Tufail The aim of 
this latter philosophy is to attain to ‘ union with God,’ a state of .spiritual 
bliss and clear vision in which truth is apprehended by a direct intuition 
and not by the slow and laborious process of discursive argument. But 
this slow and laborious process does precede Illumination and to this 
extent it is philosophy. In this respect, Ibn Tufail differs from the pro- 
fessed Sufi-mystic for whom the only unavoidable preparation for the 
Illumination of mystic union is purity of life ^d grayer. Ibn Tufail is 
thus true to the philosophic traction he had inherited from his prede- 
cessors. Philosophy was not for them an intellectual pastime of the elite 
nor was it merely an attempt at a scientific construction of the Truth 
exhibited in " the starry heavens above and the moral law within,” i.e., 
in the Universe of Matter and Spirit. Philosophy was for many of them 
a code of life meant to reveal the essence or spirit of the religious life ; 
it was, in short, an attempt to discover the esoteric aspect corresponding 
to but not supplanting the exoteric side of religion. 

Three hypothesis have been put forward as to the central theme of 
the allegory. These are : — 

(1) It expresses Ibn Tufail’s view of the relation between Religion 
and Philosophy, the view, namely, that Philosophy is one with Religion 
properly understood. 

(2) It expresses Ibn Tufail’s view of the relation between the 
philosophical reflexion and intuition of the individual— the gifted indiv- 
idual, we should say — and the traditional belief of the multitude. 

(3) It is meant to state Ibn Tufail’s belief that man may attain to 
supreme salvation by the inner light alone, i.e., without the aid of prophetic 
revelation, or that ” one may by flie mere light of nature attain to knowledge 
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of things natural and supernatural : more particularly the knowledge 
of God and of the nature of the life and things necessary for salvation, 
without instruction.” 

Each one of these views can find support in the allegory, nor is it at 
all necessary or justifiable to consider them as mutually exclusive. The 
view that Philosophy is one with Religion properly understood, is almost 
as old as the Mu'tazaliles. It was also the view of most philosophers of 
the Aristotelian and neoplatonic tradition in the world of Islam and was 
stated and defended as such, for instance, by Ibn Rushd. Ibn Tufail’s 
younger contemporary. But it cannot be called the central theme of the 
allegory. The allegory is far too detailed and far too original to be 
explained and appreciated in terms of this hypothesis. It could have been 
at i,he most only a secondaiy consideration in Ibn Tufail’s mind. 

A much more adequate conception of the purpose of the allegory is 
obtained in the light of the second and third hypotheses both of which 
revolve round the terms ' light of nature,’ ‘ the inner light,’ and intuition. 
These terms mean more or less the same thing and signify the same 
faculty which man possesses in contrast with the animal creation. It is 
worth inquiring, however, what these terms exactly signify. 

There are, so inductive logicians tell us, three sources of knowledge of 
the external world for the common man. These are (i) personal observa- 
tion, (2) experimentation, i.e,, manipulation of external nature in the 
interests of one’s own purpose and curiosity, and (3) testimony, i.e., the 
results of the observation of others which the common man receives on 
trust and which form the bulk of his knowledge, (4) But the ‘ cominon 
man’ who is born in the midst of society inherits in addition certain beliefs 
and certain fundamental truths of ‘ thought, feeling and action ’ which 
are not the results of any common man’s personal observation. These 
truths were discovered from time to time by certain gifted individuals 
— certain ' uncommon men ’ — and even in their case it is truer to say 
that the truths ‘ dawned ’ on their minds rather than that they were 
‘ discovered ’ by them. These ‘ uncommon men ’ should, therefore, be 
regarded as a distinct class in so far as the sources of human knowledge 
are concerned, and the sort of knowledge which the uncommon mm 
receives from them is generally summed up in the concept ' a priori.’ 
(s) But there is a class of gifted people (uncommon men) even more 
uncommon than those referred to above, for whereas the latter receives 
truths which form the ultimate basis and justification of our knowledge 
of the world of phenomena and of all rational constructions of which man 
is capable the former receive and then impart truths which concern the 
whole man and his relation to all that is Real. These uncommonly un- 
common men are so very distinct from the rest of mankind that they have 
received a special name as a class ; they are the prophets and the way they 
receive their specific variety of Truth is called revelation. 

Now lj[aiy had (apart from extraordinary natural endowment) only his 
own personal observation and experimentation as his sources of knowledge 
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of the external world. His lonely island denied him access to that vast 
store of information (Testimony) whidi forms the bulk of an individual’s 
knowledge. He was not a prophet either ; hence rwealed knowledge was 
not his. But he was an uncommon man, a gifted individual, richly endowed 
with the capacity to discover or receive those fundamental truths of 
thought, feeling and action, which we have called d priori. If the capacity 
to discover or receive these a priori truths be called ‘ intuition ’ — or 
' the inner light of nature ’ of ‘ the light divine ’ or Dhauq ( ) in the 

language of the philosophers of lUumination — ^then the sources and 
the basis of Idaiy’s knowledge of the Here and Hereafter were ‘ personal 
observation and experimentation ’ and intuition ( ) ; or the world 

of nature outside and the light Divine within. Incidentally, the allegory 
also tells us of the heights to which, in Ibn Tufail’s estimation, the indiv- 
idual human reason, fortified by the inner light, can soar m unravelling 
the mysteries of the Universes of the Here and Hereafter. And ihe central 
theme of the allegory is, in the opinion of the present writer, a graphic and 
concrete study of the interaction and relative importance of the a priori 
and a posteriori factors in human experience and knowledge. There is 
reason to believe that it was in some such light that it was understood by 
Spinoza and Leibnitz, the two great exponents of the school of ' innate 
ideas’ in modern times. 

Logicians declare that the p'rinciples on which all reasoning ultimately 
depends cannot themselves be inferred from reasoning and that the truth 
of those principles cannot be matter for argument. Ultimate truth cannot 
be proved true: it is its own proof and sanction. Its ‘ self-evidence ’ is 
its sole passport to universal acceptance. But what is the nature of the 
self-evidence of Ultimate Truth ? For the philosophers of the Illumina- 
tion it is (in the language of the Qur’an) hght { jy ) the ‘ light divine 
which encompasses &e Heavens and the Earth.’ Light needs no other 
light to make it visible. Its certitudeis constituted by its very presence : 
other things borrow their certitude from it, not it from them. But there 
are certain things which appear to belong more closely than others to its 
nature : their texture is the texture of Light and that is why their appre- 
hension is their acc^ance. Th^ need no argument or proof to certify 
them ; their self-evidence is their sole justification and proof. If human 
spirit ^d human reason be light then these things may be said to belong 
to their very iiature. Now what things are these ? They are the a priori 
truths or principles which make human experience and knowledge possible 
and rational. They are not the resxilt of experience ; experience is only 
their occasional cause and not their efficient cause. Experience enables 
the intellect to disimplicate them ; it enables the Soul, in short, to see them 
to realise that they are part and parcel of its own being and not the 
impress upon it or gift of some external reality. The history of man's 
intellecinai development is also the history of his discovery of ihese 
a priori truths. In a similar way, every epoch in the intellectual and spiri- 
tual development of liaiy’s personality is marked by the discovery of some 
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such truth. At every stage in the development of the allegory, Ibn Tufail 
makes the reader realise Haiy’s dissatisfaction with the merely empirical 
generalisations cf a posteriori knowledge (i.e., knowledge dependent merely 
or entirely on experience) and his unsatiable thirst for knowledge whose 
sanction and guarantee he within itself. The innate or the light within 
him is always in quest of the Primal Light which alone bestows existence, 
life and reality — flight, in short — on all that is. The a posteriori is 
because of the a priori and the a priori is Ught. This profound epistemo- 
logical truth is expressed by Ibn Tufail in his great formula : The Knowl- 
edge of Essence is Essence, or in the language of Illumination : ‘ the proof 
of Light is Light .’ 

Both the inner light of intuition ( o ) and the Prophet’s revelation 
are non-observational and non-experimental sources of knowledge. The 
origin of both, for Muslim philosophers, is the same Primal Light which 
is also Primal Being. In what respect then do they differ ? It is a pity 
that Ibn. Tufail does not raise this question for Haiy. Perhaps the limits 
of an allegory did not permit the discussion. Perhaps also the politico- 
religious conditions of his country made it necessary to avoid a subject 
which was sure to excite strong feelings in the minds of the public. But 
w:e can get a hint of Ibn Tufail's views on the subject. Asal's eyes open 
through IJaiy’s Illumination whom he considers a true Wali Allah (friend 
of God) and the right person to accept as his spiritual guide. In other 
words, the true significance of revelation cannot possibly be understood 
without the assistance of the man of Illumination, and the inner light of 
intuition which provides man with the basic principles of all rational 
knowledge is also the key to the understanding of revelation. 

It is to be noted lastly that the allegory was very popular in the middle 
ages in both Christian ^d Muslim lands. There were translations in 
Latin and Hebrew, and in early modern times also in English and Dutch. 
It won high praise from Leibnitz and there can be no doubt that both he 
and Spinoza were very greatly influenced by it. Spinoza, whose knowledge 
of Hebrew philosophy was ipso facto also knowledge of Arabian philo- 
sophy, was, without doubt, conversant with the Hebrew translation of 
Ibn TufS'il’s gJ^eat masterpiece. And any lingering doubt on this score 
is dispelled by the fact that one Dutch translator of Haiy ibn Yaqzan, viz,, 
Bouwmeester (Amsterdam — 1672) was a friend of Spinoza's. Now it is 
chiefly to the work of Spinoza and Leibnitz that the continental school 
of Rationalism in particular and European Philosophy in general owes 
its first acquaintance with the concepts of the psychic which is not con- 
scious, the innate and the a priori. And it was in the main these concepts 
which were ultimately responsible for the collapse of the Empiricism of 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume. Ibn Tufail's Haiy ibn Yaqzan, therefore, 
is not merely a graphically summarised and allegorical statement of the 
results achieved till then by scientific research and philosophical specula- 
tion in the world of Islam ; it also proved to be the herald of a new era in. 
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philosophy in the Europe of the future. In this respect Ibn Tufail's 
position in the history of philosophy is unique. 

Khwaja ‘Abdul IJamid. 



THE BURIAL PLACE OF SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

B. TUGHLAQ 


I N 1935 Professor Muhammad of Oriental College, Lahore 

undertook a tour of the much-unexplored Province of Sind and 
discovered the following two inscriptions at the mausoleum of the 
renowned saint of Sind, Makhdum Muhammad 'Udunan Marwandl 
popularly known as ‘ Qalandar Shahbaz,' in the historical town of Sehwan, 
The inscription giving the date of Sultan Muhammad’s death in Sind, 
(Saturday night, 21st of Muhiarram, 752 A.H.) reads as follows : 

. \ 
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The second one giving the date of the construction of the dome over 
the Saint's tomb reads as follows : 
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It is the first inscription that is important : especially the 4th and Sth 
verses which give the impression that the Sultan was buried there. 

Professor Muhammad Shaft* published these inscriptions for the first 
time in the Oriental College Magazine, Lahore (Vol. II, No. I, pp. 156-61, 
Feb. 193s), and raised the issue of Sultan Muhammad’s actual burial place. 
On the strength of the above elegy, he contested that the Sultan was 
buried at Sphwan and not at Delhi. This claim was reiterated by him on 
the occasion of the All-India Oriental Conference, 1937, at Trivandrum 
(Travancore) and his views and the inscriptions were reproduced in the 
proceedings of the Conference (pp. 273-77). 

Professor Muhammad ^afi* 's view was en dorsed and strongly .support- 
ed by Dr. U, M. Daudpota in his edition of Ma'sumi’s TcIrt|eli-i-Strwl 
(pp. zSi-Sa).’’- According to Mir Ma'sumi's account Sultan Mulyammad 
died near Thatta, in Sind, on 21st of Muharram, 752 A.H. (a date agreeing 
with that given in the inscription). Feroze^ah (who was with the Sultan 
on his expedition against the rebel Ta^i, and, who now succeeded him) 
after defeating the confederation of TaghI and the Soomras moved ftom 
the neighbourhood of Thatta on ist of Safar (i.e., after nine days) on his 
way back to Delhi. He ordered that a day’s march should not exceed 
5 krohs (and hence, even the journey up to Sehwan should have taken him 
at least 15 days, as the distance between Thatta and Sehwan is not less 
than 75 krohs). He came to Sdiwan via modern Nasarpur which was 
then founded at his orders and where he (seems to have halted for some 
time) made some administrative appointments. On reaching Sehwan 
he paid his homage to the * Holy Place of Hadrat Shahbaz Qalardar ' and 
other saints. Here he also made new appointments which ccmpleted the 
administrative set-up of this region. From here he came to Ba^ar where 
he halted for twenty days, and finally reached Delhi in Rajab, 752 A.H. 
(pp. 49-So). 

According to Tdnkh-i-Miibdrakshahi, Sultan Ferozeghah " himself 
put the coffin of Sultan Muhammad on the back of an elephant, stretched 
a canopy above it, and marched on continuously towards Delhi.”® 

Dr. Daudpota, commenting on the above account cf Mir Ma'gumI, 
refers to Professor Muhammad Sliafi* ’s discovery about the Sultan’s burial 
place and says : '* Indeed this discovery agrees with the truth.” He 
argues that Sultan Ferozeshah succeeded Sultan Muhammad three days 
after his death, and, during these three days disturbance was rampant in 
his army which was being attacked incessantly by Ta^I and the Soomras. 
Therefore, by way of Indus he hurried back to Sehwan where he halted 
for some days. It is therefore likely that Sultan Muhammad was buried 

1. Published by tlie Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, 1938. 

2. Al-Saihandl : TarSfeh-i-MubarnfeshaW. R. Calcutta, 1931. 
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there. Secondly he thinks that the above account of Tankh-i-Mitbdrak- 
shdhi is incorrect ; because, Ferozeshah reached Delhi on the and of 
Rajab, and, to carry along the body of the dead, and that too of the King, 
on the back of the elephant from here to there for full five months, is not 
only doing a great disrespect to the dead, but is also against the law of 
Islam. 

However important this criticism of Dr. Daudpota may be, it is not 
based on any additional evidence so far as Sultan Muhammad’s burial at 
Sehwan is concerned. On the other hand, the evidence of this important 
inscription also cannot be flatly denied. I am inclined to think that the 
Suite's body was probably buried at Sehwan temporarily. That this 
temporary burial as a trust in times of emergency has been customary 
amongst the Muslims everywhere, cannot be questioned. It appears 
probable that Feroze^ah seems to have dispatched the Sultan’s body 
immediately after his death to Sehwan instead of having kept it on the 
battlefield to let down the morale of his troops while he was seriously 
engaged with a formidable foe. This also explains his leisurely march 
to Sehwan and his strategical and administrative manoeuvres at Nasarpur. 
It is not proved that he marched post haste to Sehwan. He rather reached 
Sehwan after a pretty long time. ^ During this interval plus his stay at 
Sehwan, the Sultan’s body may, in all probability, have been buried in 
the blessed shelter of the holy Saint. To his burial there, which was no 
doubt temporary, the above inscription contains an incontestable clue 
(cf. verse No. 3 j-^I J.-! oiJ’' ), But when Ferozeshah started from 
S^wan for Delhi, the coffin was probably removed ; as stated defi- 
nitely by the author of Tdnkh-i-Mub&rakshdhi. it was put on the back of 
the elephant under a canopy and brought to Delhi by Ferozeshah himself. 
There he was buried finally. 

This is confirmed by Frishta ; ® and now it is confirmed beyond all 
doubts by the statement of Sult^ Ferozeshah himself which appears in 
his autobiographical account Futulmt-i-FerozPsh^hi recently published by 
the Muslim University, Aligarh, along with its English translation. The 
relevant passage in the original text reads as follows : ® 


1. This seems to be the logical assumption. After the defeat of the rebellious forces his main concern 
was to devote enough time to Sind affairs to ensure a permanent peace in the province. His stay at SehwSn 
and Bafehar proves it. Granting that his march from Sehwfin to Bakb^ snd his stay there may have taken 
one full month, his time spent up to SehwSn may be computed as four months minus a number of days 
of his speedy journey from BaHiar to Delhi. 

2. Briggs, Vol. I, p. 464, also of Survey of Ardtaological Department of India for the years 1862-65, 
Vol. I, p. 217, (Simla, 1871). 

3. Text, p. 19, and English Translation, p. 38 : Futabdt-i-FerSzejhaht, edited and translated by Shaikh 
'Abdur-RashJd of History Department of the Muslim University, Aligarh. 
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Thus Sultan Ferozeghah himself testifies that the letters of good-will 
duly confirmed, were buried by the headside of the late Sultan's grave 
in his mausoleum in Ddr-al-Arndn, Delhi, That the mausoleum of the late 
Sultan Muhammad (peace be upon him) stands in Delhi needs no mention. 

Baloch Nabi Ba khsii Khan al-Sindi. 



DEVIL’S DELUSION 


Account of various reprehensible actions recorded of sufis^ 

W E have already recorded numerous actions of theirs, all of them 
reprehensible ; we shall only mention here some of the more 
characteristic and amazing of their deeds. We have been told 
by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Baqi b. Ahmad a tradition going back to Abu 
Nasr ‘Abdallah b. 'All al-Sarraj,® who records how Ibn Abi'l-Karanbi,® 
Junaid’s teacher, having incurred nocturnal pollution, went, clad in a 
thick patchwork cloak to the bank of the Tigris, when the cold was 
severe. Owing to its severity he shrank from stepping into the water, 
so flung himself in clad in his cloak, dived, and then came out, saying, 
I vow that I will not remove this cloak from my body till it dries upon 
me. For a whole month it did not dry. 

We have been told by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Qazzaz 
a tradition going back to Jimaid, according to which the latter said I 
heard Abu Ja'far al-Karanbi say : One night, having incurred pollution, 
I wanted to wash, but the night being cold I felt an inclination to pro- 
crastinate and lack of eagerness, and thought to myself that I might 
wait till the morning and get some water warmed, or go to the public 
bath ; otherwise I should be doing myself harm.® Then I said : How 
extraordinary ! All my life I am dealing with God, yet when some due of 
His is required I feel no anxiety to discharge it, but only to stop, delay, 
procrastinate ! I swear that I shall only wash in a river, and that I shall 
wash in this cloak of mine, which I swear that I shall not wring out, nor 
dry in the sun. 

I would observe that in treating of the patched garments I have al- 
ready mentioned this cloak of Ibn al-Karanbi, and how someone weighed 
the sleeves and found one of them to weigh eleven rati He only 

1. Continued from page 374 of tlie Arabic text and a selection of this section comprising pp. 378-80 
was published in Islamic Cultwe, October, 1937. 

2. The story comes from Luma', p. 146. 

3. This, according to KitSb BasbdSd, XIV, 413, is the correct form of the name. 

4. This form of the story comes from Kitab Baghdad, XIV, 414. 

S. Text corrected here and elsewhere from KitSb Baghdad. 
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mentioned this to people in order to show how fine, how splendid an action 
he had performed, and pecmle narrated it to show the man's excellence. 
Yet this is pure ignorance. For this person was disobeying God Almighty 
by his performance, which is admired only by the foolish populace, not 
by the learned. No one has the right to torture himself, and this person 
combined several forms of self-torture, throwing himself into cold water 
wearing a garment in which he could not move about as he wanted, md 
the thickness of which may well have prevented the water from reaching 
all the parts of his body which required cleansing, letting it remain on 
his person while soaked, which would prevent the pleasure of sleep. 
The whole proceeding was guilty and mistaken, and might well have 
caused illness and death. 

We have been told by Muhammad b. Nasir and Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Baqi a tradition told them by IJamd b. Ahmad b. 'Abdallah al-Isfa- 
hani to the effect that Umm ‘All wife of Ahmad b. j^idrawaihi,^ re- 
mitted to her husband Ahmad her marriage-gift on condition that he 
^ould take her to visit Abu Yazid al-Bistaml. He did so, and when she 
came into his presence she squatted down unveiled.® When Ahmad 
said to her : I notice that you are doing something extraordinary, un- 
veiling your face before Abu Yazid 1 She replied ; It is because each time 
I look at him, I find the instincts of my lower soul® depart ; they return 
to me each time I look at you. When Ahmad was about to take leave of 
Abu Yazid, he asked the latter for counsel. Abu Yazid said : Learn 
manhood from your wife ! 

We have been told by Abu Bakx b. IJabib a tradition going back 
through Abu Bakr al-Faa (Faz being a village of Tus)^ to Yusuf b. al- 
IJusain® according to which the last-named said: 'There was a contract 
between Ahmad b. Abi’l-yawari® and Abu Sulayman'^' that the former 
would not disobey any command of the latter. One day Ahmad came to 
Abu Sulayman when the latter was discoursing at a gatWing, to tell him 
that the oven had been heated and to ask for orders. Abu Sulayman made 
no reply. Ahmad reputed his question once and twice, and the third 
time Abu Sulayman said to him : Go and sit in it. He did so. Then Abu 
Sulayman bade the people go after him ; for, he said, there is a contract 
between us that he will not disobey any order that I give him. So he rose 
up, and the others did the like, and they went to the oven, in the jniddle 


1. Abo IJamid al-BalJiii. died 340. Notice of him in RisSla Qu^airiyyah, I, 133-^25, where hi& visit 
to Abo Yazid is recorded, 

2. The story is told in Tai^k»at al-’Aulm, I. 388, in a somewhat different form. We leam that the 
lady's name was Fatimah. 

3. For the phrase in the text see Nicholson’s glossary to the Luma'. 

4. The text has been corrected from YdqOt’s Geogiapliical Dictionary. 

Abo Ya'qOb al-RazT, died 304. Account of him in JCitsb Baghdad, XIV, 314-319 

6. Died, 340. 

7. Al-Datani, died, 315. 
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of which they found him sitting. Abu Sulayman took him by the hand, 
and raised him up ; he was quite uninjured.^ 

I would observe that this story is improbable, but if it be true, the 
man’s entering the fire was a sin. In both $ahihain^ there is a tradition 
going back to 'All according to which he said : The Prophet despatched 
an expedition over which he appointed one of the Ansar® commander. 
When they had started they caused him some vexation, and he asked 
them whether the Prophet had not commanded them to obey him. They 
answered that he had. He then ordered them to collect firewood, which 
they did. He then called for fire, and they kindled the wood. Then he 
said: I adjure you to get into it. They were thinkiivg of doing so when 
a lad said to them : You have fled from the Fire to the Prophet, so do 
not hurry, but first confront the Prophet ; if he orders you to get into the 
fire, do so. So they returned to the Prophet and told him. The Prophet 
said : Had you entered it, you would never have got out of it ; obedience 
is only in what is approved. 

We have been told by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Qazzaz a 
tradition going back to Abu’l-Khair al-Di‘li, according to which the latter 
said : I was sitting by Khair al-Nassaj^ when a woman came and said to 
him Give me the kerchief which I handed over to you.® He agreed and 
handed it to her. She asked the amount of the fee, and he said : Two 
dirhems. She said : I have nothing with me now, and have reputedly 
■called, but not seen you. Khair said to her : If you bring the dirhems 
and do not find me, throw them into the Tigris, for when I come, I will 
take them. She said : How do you propose to take them from the Tigris ? 
This inquiry, he said, is idle curiosity. Do what I tell you. The woman 
said “ If God will,” and went her way. On the morrow (said Abu’l- 
Khairl when I came, Khair was out, and the woman came bringing a 
cloth in which two dirhems were wrapped. Not finding Khair she threw 
the cloth into the Tigris. Immediately a crab took hold of the cloth and 
dived. After a time Khair came, opened the door of his shop, and sat 
down on the bank to wash himself. Suddenly the crab came out of the 
water, running towards Khair. with the cloth on its back, which Khair 
took from it when it came near. I told him I had seen the various things 
that had happened ; he told me he wished me not to divulge them during 
his life-time, and I agreed not to do so.® 


1. This story is told with slight variations in the commentary on the Risalah Qushairiyyah (I, 125) 
called Natd'ij al-Afkdr. 

2. Bafeijari, ed. Krehl, III, iss : Muslim, II, 86. 

3. Said to have been ‘Abdull^lh b, Hudhafah. 

4. Died, 322. The account of him in Kitlh BagiidM, VIII, 345-347> does not contain this story, though 
the author is cited as one of the transmitters. 

5. The meaning is " ordered of you." He was a weaver by trade. 

6. The story is told in Ta^Urai d-’Auliya, II, iia. The narrator adds “ when the gi^aij^s heard of it, 
they were displeased with Stair." 
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I would observe that such a story is improbable ; supposing it to be 
true, the proceeding was a clear violation of the Code, which enjoins 
the conservation of property, whereas this is a waste of it. In the §{ihili^ 
it is recorded that the Prophet forbade the waste of property. So pay no 
attention to anyone who asserts that this was a miracle wrought in honour 
of a saint, for God does not honour one who acts contrary to His Code. 

We have been told by Abu Mansur al-Qazzaz a tradition going back 
to ‘All b. 'Abd al-Rahlm, according to which the latter said Orle day 
I went to see Al-Nuri, and observed that his feet were swollen. I asked 
him about it, and he replied : My soul demanded of me that I should eat 
dates ; I resisted, but my soul insisted, so I went out and bought some. 
When I had eaten, I said to my soul : Rise up and pray. It refused. 
I then said : I vow to God that thou shalt not sit upon the ground forty 
days except during the recitation of the creed, and have been keepmg 
my vow. 

I would observe that an ignorant person, hearing this tale, may say 
"What excellent self-repression 1 " not knowing that such a procedure 
is illicit, since it is placing an improper burden on the soul, and with- 
holding from it the comfort which is its due. 

Abu IJamid al-Ghazali in the Ilj.yd says : ® One of the .shaikhs at the 
commencement of his discipleship found standing wearisome, so he forced 
himself to stand on his head the whole night in order that he might gel 
himself to stand upright voluntarily ; one of them cured himself of avarice 
by selling all his goods and throwing the money into the sea, for fear of 
posing as a benefartor and showing ostentatious generosity if he distributed 
it ; one of them hired a man to insult him in public in order to accustom 
himself to patience ; another (he adds) would sail the sea in a winter 
storm to make himself brave. 

I would observe : Among all these people the one who astonishes me 
most is Abu fjamid, for mentioning these things without disapproval. 
Obviously he did not disapprove, since he introduces them by way of 
instruction. Moreover before producing these anecdotes he says : ^ The 
shaikh must consider the condition of the beginner, and if he find the 
latter to possess more property than he needs, he should take it from him 
and expend it in good works, thus emptying his heart of it, so that he will 
pay no more attention to it. 

There® is a tradition going back to Abu IJatim® after Ahmad b. 


I. Buihart, ed. Krehl, I, 375. 

3. This story comes from Kiiab Baghdad, V, 132. 

3. I{ty 5 , in, 49, line 7 from end. The order of the sentences is different in the original passage. 

4. Ibid,, line 9 from top. 

5. This portion is continued from p. 397 of the Arabic text as pp. 378-380 in October, J937, No. 4, 
pp. 380-391 in January, 1938, No- i and pp. 391-397 in April, 1938 No. 2 of Islamic Culture iiave 
been published. 

6. Probably Abo Ijatim al-‘At^, quoted in the Luma': there is an account of him in Ni(fdhaUd- Uns, p.s8. 
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Abi'l-IJawariaccordingtowhichthelastsaid: Abu Sulayman^ said ; Ihave 
seen no sufi with any good in him save one, ‘Abdallah b. Marzuq.® Yet 
I am sympathetic with them. There is a tradition going back to Yunus 
b. ‘Abd al-A‘la according to which he said : I have seen no intelligent 
sufi except Idris al-Khawlanl (As-SulamI observes that he was an Egyptian, 
one of their earliest leaders, prior to Dhu’l-Nun). There is another going 
back to the same person according to which he said : I have associated 
with sufis for thirty years without seeing an intelligent person among them 
except Muslim al-Khawwas.^ There is another going back through Ahmad 
b. Abl’l-Hawari to 'Asim, according to which the latter said : We have 
always known the sufis to be fools, only they conceal themselves under 
tradition. There is another going back to ‘Asim according to which he 
said : Waki‘* asked me why I had abandoned the tradition of Hisham.^ 
I replied : I have been associating with certain sufis, who pleased me ; 
they said to me If you do not erase the traditions of Hisham, we shall eject 
you from our society. So I obeyed them. He said : They are foolish. 

There is a tradition according to which Yahya b. Yahya ° said ; I prefer 
the Khawarij to the sufis. There is another according to which Yahya 
b. Mu'adh’ said : Avoid the society of three classes of men : the learned 
and careless ; the poor and cajoling ; and the sufis who are ignorant. 

Now at the beginning of our refutation of the sufis iri this book we 
have mentioned how the jurists in Egypt censured the language used by 
Dhh’l-Nun. how those in Bistam censured Abu Yazid and drove him out, 
they drove out also Abu Sulayman al-Darani, and Ibn Abi'l-Hawari and 
Sahl al-Tustari fled from their hands. The reason was that men of old 
disliked the slightest innovation, and ostracised the innovator, adhering 
to the Sunnah. I was told the following by Abu'l-Fath b. al-Musamiri : 
A number of jurists were sitting in a hermitage to lament the death of a 
jurist. The shaikh Abul- Khattab al-Kalwadhani ® presently arrived, 
leaning on my hand. Stopping at^ the door of the hermitage, he said : 
I should not like some of my associates and of the older shaifiis to see me 
entering this hermitage. This, I would observe, was the style of our 
shaikhs. 


I. Al-Darani. 

3. If the Lisdn al-Mizdn is right in identifying him with ‘Abd al-B5qI b. QSni’, tliis person according 
to KitSb Baghdad, XI, 8g, lived 365-351. 

3. Muslim b. Maimiin, of whom there is a short notice in Latmqih al-Anwdr, I, 81. 

4. Ibn al-JarrSh 138-196 ; account of him in the Tah^ib, XI, 133-131. 

5. Ibn Abi ‘Abdallah al-Dastawa’i, died about 153. Account of him in the Tah^ib, XI, 43-45. It 
is not clear which of the persons named ‘Asim is meant in these traditions. 

6. Two persons with this name and ntsbah ate noticed in the Tohdh'b, with death-dates 133 and *34, 
respectively ; (XI., 399-301). 

7. Al-Razi, died 358. Notice of him in Rtsdla Qushairiyyah, I, 119-133. 

8. His name was MaljfOz b. Ahmad, 433-510. Notices of him in Tabaqdt-e-Idandbilah, p. 409, and 
Yaqut’s Geographical Dictionary, IV, 303. 
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But in. our time the wolf and the sheep have become reconciled. Ibn 
'Uqail (whose words I copy from his autograph) says ; I censure the sufis 
for acts the doers of which incur the censure of the Code ; One such is 
their taking to themselves homes of idleness, viz,, hermitages, where they 
isolate themselves from the gatherings in the mosques, these hermitages 
being neither mosques, nor houses, nor inns ; in them they idle away 
their time, doing nothing to earn their living, fattening themselves like 
cattle, given up to eating, drinking, dancing and singing.^ They resort 
to patching, intended for adornment, and the various special colours 
wherewith they decorate their garments and their head-gear are more 
effective with the populace and females than the silken colours of siglalm ; ® 
they attract women and beardless lads by artifices in deportment and 
attire, and once they have entered a house wherein there are women they 
do not leave it without poisoning the minds of wives against husbands. 
Further, they accept food and money from oppressors and malefactors 
and robbers, like condottieri® and tax-gatherers. They get beardless lads 
to accompany them to concerts, attracted to their gatherings witii torch- 
lights. They associate with strange women, under the pretence of investing 
them with the §ufi cloak. They approve, nay enforce the division of the 
garments of the entertainer who drops them, calling entertaiimicnt 
“ emotion, ” festivity “ time,” singing ” speech,” the division of people’s 
garments ” rule. ” ^ Never do they leave a house to which they have been 
invited without enforcing another invitation: this they say is obligatory — 
a thing which it is infidelity to believe and criminal to practise. They hold 
that singing accompanied by the rods is a pious act, and we have heard 
that according to them prayer offered over the camel-driver’s music or 
when the magadis is being played is sure to be answered, since they 
believe this to be a pious act, whereas it is infidelity like the other ; for one 
who believes what is disapproved or forbidden to be pious is thereby 
certified to be an infidel whom people either ban or disapprove. They 
surrender themselves to their shaikhs ; if they incline to some suspicious 
and infamous course,® we are told that ” the shaikh makes no objection.” 
You had better find out who has given this §haikh free rein to plunge into 
the tangle of phrases which involve infidelity and the delusion called 
“ intoxication,” with acts which are known to be criminal according to 
the Code. If one of them losses a beardless lad, we are told that it is 
” loving-kindness if he is in private with a strange woman, we are told 
that she is his daughter, and has donned the sufi cloak. If he divides 
raiment without the owner’s leave among people who have no right to it. 


1. The text has been slightly corrected. 

2. Dozy gives this as the French and English form of tiie name of this fabric, which was silk embroidered! 
with gold. 

3. The text has been corrected. 

4. This does not appear in the lists of aufi technicalities furnished by Qushaiil and others. 

5. The text is unintelligible, and has been conjecturally emended. 
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we are told that it is the " rule of the cloak Now we have no shaiMi 
whom we allow to do as he likes, since we have no shaikh who is not 
subject to the divine ordinances ; lunatics, infants, and domestic animals 
are coerced, since coercion is a substitute for injunction. Had wc any 
shaikh allowed to do as he liked, it would have been Abu Bakr, the FaitMul 
Friend ; he however said " If I diverge, straighten, me ; ” he did not say 
“ give me free play Then, consider the opposition encountered by 
the Prophet : thus ‘Umar said to him : Why need wc shorten prayer, 
when we are out of danger Another said to him : Thou forbiddest us 
to fast in the rnght after fasting in the day, but dost so thyself.® Another 
said : Thou didst bid us substitute the minor for the major pilgrimage, 
but didst not do so thyself.® Nay more, the angels said to God Almighty 
tll, 2,8) Wilt Thou set therein such as will work mischief 7 And Moses said 
(VII., 154) Wilt Thou destroy us because of what the Fools among us have 
wrought ? This saying^ has merely been made by the sufis a mode of 
gratifying their superiors aad a net® woven for adherents and neophytes, 
as God says (XLIII, 54) he (Pharaoh) bade his people he frivolous and they 
obeyed him. And possibly this saying emanates from those of them who 
maintain that when a man is “ cognizant ,” it does not harm him what he 
does, which indeed is the extremity of atheism ; for the jurists are agreed 
that the higher the degree of cognizance at which anyone arrives, the 
stricter are the obligations imposed upon him ; as was the case with the 
prophets who were straitened even in minor offences. God forbid that 
anyone should listen to these futile individuals, who are destitute of certain 
knowledge. They are atheists who combine the clothing of workers,® the 
patched garments and wool, with the activities of impious debauchees, 
eating, drinking, dancing, listening to music, neglect of the ordinances of 
the Code. The atheists did not venture to reject the Code till the appear- 
ance of the §ufis, who produced the inventions of the debauched. 

The first things they invented were names ; speaking of Reality and 
Legislation. Now this is improper ; for the Legislation (i.e.,the Code) is 
what has been appointed by God in the interests of manlond. Be^rond 
this the " Reality ” is nothing else than what has been put into their minds 
by the suggestion of the demons. Whosoever looks for reality elsewhere 
than in the Code is utterly deceived. Then if they hear anyone reciting 
a tradition, they say.: Poor creatures! The knowledge they get is dead, 
from the dead. We get our knowledge from the Living Who dies not. 
If a man says “ I was told by my father from my grandfather I say 
"I have been told by my heart from my Lord.” — Thus they ruin 


1. Something like tliis is recorded by Al-Nasa’i, I, an. 

2. Bukhari, ed. Krehl, I, 479. 

3. BwMiaTl, ed. Krehl, I, 397. 

4. i.e., " tile ahaikh makes no objection." 

5. Text corrected. 

6. The word in the text, if correct, seems to have no technical sense. 

P—11 
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themselves and with these fictions ruin, the minds of the inoxpw'ienccd, l ie- 
tions on account of which large sums are expended upon them . Fo r t h c j ui’isl^ 
is like the physician, and the expenditure of money in the purchase ol 
medicine is hard; whereas expenditure on these people ivS like that on 
singing-women. Then their hatred of the jurists is extreme atheism, ; for 
the jurists by their pronouncements restrain them frorn their errors and 
misdeeds ; and truth is onerous like almsgiving, whereas it is a light matter 
to lavish money on singing-women and to reward poets for eulogies.^ 
Similar is their hatred of traditionalists. Then for wine as a destroyer of 
the intellect they have substituted a thing which they call haiiish and an 
electuary. The forbidden singing they call “ audition " <md " emotion 
Now to expose oneself to an emotion which destroys the inicllect Is illicit. 
May God protect the Code from this community which combines elegance 
of attire, luxury in diet, and seduction by rnearxs of honeyed word.s which 
contain nothing but neglect of the injunctions and abandonment of the 
Code. For this reason these people are agreeable, and there i.s no better 
evidence that they are deceivers than the affection felt for them by worldly 
men, which is similar to their affection for sport.smen and .singing- 
women. 

Ibn 'Uqail proceeds : If anyone states that they arc cleanly, lit iVjr the 
best seats,* well-maimered, and of good character, my reply is that had 
they not invented a system capable of attracting their like, they could not 
maintain themselves permanently ; your description of them, I would say, 
is Christian monasticism. If you were to see the cleanliness of the parasites 
and effeminates of Baghdad, and the gracefulness of the singing-women, 
you would know that their system is the practice of arousing and cajoling ; 
how can people be cajoled otherwise than by practice or talk ? If these 
people had no foothold in knowledge and no practice, with what could 
^_ey attract the wealthy ? Now you should know that the burden of the 
injunctions is heavy, and that nothing is easier for debauchees than 
quitting the community, whereas nothing is harder for them than the 
,, severe restrictions which proceed from the commands and prohibitions 
of the Code. And nothing injures the legislation more than the professors 
of metaphysics and sufism ; the former are the persons who destroy men’s 
beliefs by putting intellectual doubts into their minds, while the latter 
corrupt their conduct, and demolish the principles of religions. What 
th^ like is idleness and listening to tunes. The men of old were not like 
this, nay rather in the matter of beliefs they were oWient slaves, and in 
the other matter men of energy.— He adds ; My advice to my brethren is 
not to let the talk of the metaphysicians impinge on the thoughts of their 
hearts, nor to listen^ to the fictions of the sufis. Employment in earning 
is better than sufic idleness, and acquaintance with phenomena is a finer 
thing than the delving of the controversialists. I have made trial of both 
parties ; and the aim of the one is doubt, and that of the other intoxication. 


♦This seems to be the meaning. 
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Ibn ‘Uqail proceeds : To my mind indeed the metaphysicians are 
preferable to the sufis, for the former do at times silence doubts, whereas 
the sufis put anthropomorphic ideas into the mind. Most of their lang- 
uage hints at elimination of divine messages and prophethood. When 
they speak about traditionalists they say the knowledge which they get 
is dead and from the dead. They make objections to the prophetic utter- 
ances, and lay stress on imagination. Now when a system is despised, it 
is no longer followed : and when a man says “ I have been told by my 
heart from my Lord," he proclaims that he has no use for the Messenger 
and one who proclaims that, is an unbeliever. This saying of theirs is 
an interpolation in the Code, involving this form of atheism. When we 
see a man despise transmission, we know that he has rendered the Code 
of no effect. And what assures the man who says " I have been told by 
my heart from my Lord ” that the thought has not been suggested by 
demons ? God says (VI, 121), Verily ihe demons inspire their associates. 
And indeed this is evident ; for such a man has rejected the infallible 
guide, and relied on what is put into his mind, whose immunity from 
Satanic suggestions is not assured. The sufis call that which occurs to 
them a " thought.’’^ He adds : Rebels against the Code are numerous, 
but God supports it by the faithful transmitters who defend the Code 
by memorising its original form. They are the princes of the learned, 
who allow no liar’s head to raise itseR. 

Ibn ‘Uqail proceeds : People say that if God would ruin a trader’s 
house. He makes him associate with the sufis. I should add "ruin his 
religion,” seeing that the , sufis permit womai to be invested by strange 
men with the sufi robe ;• and when they are present at the concert, love 
passages and private interviews are likely to take place, so that the enter- 
tainment becomes a wedding-feast for the couple, one of them before 
leaving becoming enamoured of the other, and mutual attachment arises, 
the woman being alienated from her husband ; if he acquiesces, he is 
called cuckold, whereas if he shuts her up, she demands separation to go 
to one at whose hands she may don the patched garment, and ‘‘ amalga- 
mate ” with one who will exercise no strangle-hold, or restraint upon 
nature. In such a case they will say : So-and-so has repented and been 
invested by the ^ai^ with the cloak, and become one of his daughters. 
Not content with saying this, whether in jest or in error, they go on to 
say that it is one of the “ stations ” reached by men (males).® For many 
years this has been going on, and the rule of the Book and the Sunnah 
has become stale in people’s minds. 

1. The text seems to require correction. In the Kosh/the word rendered " thought" (Msatir) is ex- 
plained (p. 387) as " the occurrence in the mind of something which is quickly removed by another 
thought, and which its owner is able to repel from his mind. Those who have such thoughts follow the 
first thought in matters which come directly from God to man." Our text which should mean that 
which abides in them would be tlie opposite of this. Qsisbairi admits that such thoughts may come from 
the devil (II, 96). 

3. Apparently not ordinarily by women. 
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All this is the statement of Ibn ‘Uqail, a competent critic, and an 
observant jurist. 

The following poem about the §ufis, by Abu Bakr al-Anbarl,* was 
recited : 

I studied and tested a group who profess, 

Some masters, some slaves, special worth to possess, 

But like the mirage I found most of them are ; 

They look very charming when seen from afar. 

Addressing them “ Whom do ye worship ?” I cried ; 

And each as his feelings dictated replied. 

And one indicated himself, for he swore 
The universe truly contained nothing more. 

Another a mantle of patchwork displayed. 

Another a bottle of leather- work ^ made. 

Of some too the worship of lusts is the creed : 

A form of religion quite sure to mislead. 

Deportment of some’s the perpetual quest ; 

Unless they secure it they get no night’s rest. 

And some on recitals devoutly are bent, 

Without or at times with accompaniment. 

A tune will evoke from them moanings galore, 

Or roarings as only a lion can roar, 

And rending of y^orn-out old clothes, with the view, 

Of getting instead raiment better and new. 

And one of them flings his whole frame on the fuel 
To pick out a pancjdce or swaEow the gruel. 

I ask you, good people, now marvel ye not 
How some wicked demon possesses this lot ? 

With all sorts of madness bewilders their wits ; 

And what else but fetters such madmen befits ? 

They know not, these folk, I dare swear, the Most High, 

Unless Him to know signifies to deny. 

And dealt I not fairly with those who play fair. 

The people I speak of my tongue would not spare. 

And why should such persons my friendsliip demand ? 

What causes dislike thw do not understand. 

They lavish their love ; I am sparing with mine ; 

To lavish affection I once did incline ; 

But when no aUy could I find me or know. 

Rejoicing one’s friend and distressing one’s foe. 

From such I withdrew my affection ; it seemed 
That ill luck departed and good fortune beamed. 

And why should my people 'to whom is unknown 
The strength and the comfort of standing alone. 


• Mutammsid b. 'Umar, died 41a ; notices of in Kttob BagbMd, III, 36 and Sam'anl, p. 400. 
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With tears when they see me their pity display 
While rancour within them is blazing away ? 

Because I stay distant from men who pretend, 

But were they sincere, they would find me their friend. 

We have been told by Muhammad b. Nasir, the Hafiz that the follow- 
ing verses were recited to him, having originally been recited by Al- 
Pasan b. ‘All b. Sayyar 

Some folk have I seen with a virtuous air. 

With water-skins laden, and constant in prayer, 

Yet mosques they frequent not, I got the reply. 

When asking about them : On God they rely. 

Their title is sufi ; men wise and sedate. 

Who bear un repining the ruling of fate. 

So these, I exclaimed, among all on the earth 
Are genuine People ; the rest nothing worth. 

And so foi a season I served them as thrall, 

Until I perceived they were base after all. 

Their appetite gluttonous ; as for their dress 
Of mere o.sten1ation was its raggedness. 

Enquire of their high-priest the forms of devotion. 

You’ll fancy that thereof he has not a notion ; 

But ask his opinion about some coquette. 

Her charms and her graces, you'll find him adept. 

When gathered at meetings the lore they disclose 
Is such as a cowherd could show if he chose ; 

Their themes for discussion are "season” and "station,” 

" Reality,” " evidence,” and " confutation ;” • 

To make them seem saintly in wool they are clad ; 

Like beetles or flies th^ are thoroughly bad. 

To work for their living they flatly decline ; 

Devouring what others possess is their line. 

This is not because they are modest or coy ; 

The ease of retirement they haste to enjoy. 

So warn anyone they would dupe to repent 
Before they ensnare him with evil intent, 

And ask God to pardon his hearing impiety 
And shun for the future such speakers’ society 
The following verses of Abu’l-'Ala al-Ma‘arri were recited to us by 
Muhammad b. Nasir who had heard them from Abu Zakariyya ab 
Tabriz! " They pretend that they are sincere (safau) to their Lord ; 


1. Among the transmitters of this Code is AbQ ‘Abdallah Muhammad b 'All al-Sor", of whom there is 
a notice m Kitah Ba^dSd, III. 103, died 4.11. 

2. A few emendations have been mtroduced into the text, of which I have not found another copy. 

3. The well-known commentator on the Homosah and the Mu'allaqdt, who studied with the famous 
freethinker The verses which are uninlelhgible m the text have been corrected from the author’s LuzS- 
mtyyat, (Cairo, 1895) 11 , 103 
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they speak false to thee ; they are not sincere to Him (sa/au), but mis- 
directed (§d/u). Their hearts are trees of woe unto them ; 1 mean 

Mkilaf in the sense “ opposition to the truth,” not ” willow,” 

The following verses by someone were recited to us by Ibn Nasir 
who had heard them from the jurist Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi 

” I regard the sQfi tribe p the worst of tribes ; ask them, with con- 
tempt for ” immanence Did God, when you were enamoured of Him, 
say : Eat like cattle and dance to Me ?”® 


D. S. Margoliouth. 


{Concluded) 


1. doctor, author of the Tanbih. 

2. The final portions of these series containing (i) Account of the way wherein the devil deludes those 

who beUeve in nurBcks wrought for the glory of the saint and (a) Account of the way wherein the devil 
deludes mankmd m general with prolongation of hope, have been pubhshed in July and October igaS 
issues. Ed.—'I. C. ' 

to* 
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HYDERABAD 

in Memoriam : 

I 

T he year 1947 expires with irreparable losses to the Oriental studies in 
India. It has witnessed the death of two great Arabic scholars of 
Hyderabad — ^Dr, ‘Abdul Haq and ‘Allama ‘Abdullah al-‘Imadi. Late 
Dr. ‘Abdul Haq received his early education in the MadrasaNizamia, one of 
the premier institutions of Hyderabad for Islamic studies. He then pro- 
ceeded to Aligarh and subsequently to Oxford for higher studies. He 
worked under Tate Dr. Margoliouth on an Arabic masterpiece — IJamasah 
of Abu Ta-mmam and obtained the Ph. D. degree from that university. 
On his return to India he was appointed Professor of Arabic at the Osman- 
ia University and since then he represented the university in a number 
of Oriental Conferences held both in the East and in the West. Late Dr. 
‘Abdul IJaq was very popular among his colleagues as w^ as his students. 
His unexpected death is indeed a great loss to the Oriental studies. In 
him we have lost a great Arabic s’cholar and an able and sympathetic 
member of the Board of Islamic Culture. 


The Death of Mauldna 'Abdullah al-'Imadi : 

On 27th August, 1947, Hyderabad had to mourn the death of one of 
the greatest Orientalists, in the person of Maulana ‘Abdullah al-‘Imadi. 
His death is, no doubt, a great loss to the Islamic world, and in view of 
his rare talents and high accomplishments it will take a long time, 
indeed, before some one of his calibre takes his place in the field of 
Oriental studies. 

Much has been said about him ; much more is Imown to his intimate 
friends ; and yet very few are aware of his noble birth and his early career 
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The best we can do in this limited space is to give a short sketch of this 
great man. 

Few people know the ancestors of the Maulana who trace their descent 
from the ‘ Yamani Family ’ which came to India with Hadhrat Shah ‘Imadi, 
during the palmy days of the Great Shariqi Sovereigns. As times passed, 
this family earned the patronage of the Sultan of Sharq. It was on the 
death of Sh,^ 'Imadi that Qadi Taiyyab ‘Imadi was appointed Chief 
Justice under the Royal Signet. This very fact signifies that culture 
and learning must have been a privilege of this family. 

Such is the glorious family history of Maulma ‘Abdullah al- ‘Imadi. 
He was born on 29th Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 1295 A.H., at the well-known 
village of Amritiva in Jaunpure district in the United Province.s. At an 
early age he was sent to a madrasa for schooling. One can vciy well 
recall those old and hackneyed methods of teaching employed in the days of 
yore. The teacher then was a terror who vigorously followed the oft- 
quoted but nowadays happily discarded maxim, " Sparc the rod spoil Ihe 
child.” These methods of the master instead of dctciring the Maulana 
rallied him with increased enthusiasm, round his beloved lather and 
venerable grandfather for instructions. He quickly learnt up the rudi- 
ments of Arabic and Persian. After some days he moved to Lucknow, 
which at the time was a centre of learning in India. It was here that he 
made a great progress in his studies and came into contact with Maulana 
‘Abdul ‘All Madrasi, the reputed scholar of the day. In his sixteenth 
year, his entry into a wider sphere was marked by his formation of a small 
study circle of selected scholars, of which, for a long time, he remained 
the guiding spirit. Later on he visited the holy city of Mecca and toured 
IJijaz and Arabia with his grandfather. 

The fact that in a very short time he acquired a name for himself, at 
such a young age, which is denied to most people, shows the sterner 
stuff he was made of. He possessed the admirable qualities of head and 
heart, strong commonsense, remarkable powers of application, and a 
high sense of duty — ^traits which are found in really great men. 

We need not dwell at length oh the excellent works he produced. 
His writings show a critical study, delightful lucidity of thought and 
expression. He was always meticulous in his expression, oral or written. 
He had cultivated a good taste for Arabic, Persian and Urdu poetry. 
Although he never claimed to be a poet at any time, his poems 
are by no means of a low standard. We reproduce here one of his un- 
published poems, called for the perusal of our readers from 

which they can form an estimate of him as a poet. 


lUni jCL, lui'T' ^ 
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He possessed a wonderful memory ! The fact that he could recite 
with ease no less than 60,000 verses from all eminent poets, speaks very 
highly of it. 

We shall give a brief account of his important constructive work, 
in the short space available here. Hds well-known works are " The Mab- 
kamat,” “ 'IlmulHadlth,’* " T^Ikh'ArabOadlm.’* '* Falsafatal-Qur’an.*’ 
“Ibn al-'ArabI, ” "Sanatul-'Arab.” These works together with his contri- 
bution to learned societies of Egypt, Damascus, Saudi Arabia, etc,, earned 
him a great reputation in the Islamic countries, Scholars of repute such 
as ‘Allama MufLi Abduhu and 'Abdul Karim Sawish look pride in his 
friendship. 

His association with 'Allama Shibli, and later on with Al-Hildl and 
again with Maulana Zafer 'All Khan of .the " Zamindar,” show how 
varied his interests were. He had made a name for himself as a journalist. 
He left an indelible impression of his scholarship on whatever he touched. 

So far Northern India remained the centre of his activities. In 1918 
he was .appointed a member of the Translation Bureau in Hyderabad. 
Here he was in<hssolubly coniiected with the Dairat-ul-Ma‘arif and other 
learned associations. He put in nearly 25 years of real good service, till 
he retired on a pension which he richly deserved. He was not destined 
to enjoy this hard-earned pension for a long time. Even in his retirement. 
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nothing gave him more pleasure than his books, which had been the 
mainstay of his life all along. 

This account of his life will remain incomplete if we do not mention 
some of his works which he translated. Even these translations bear the 
hallmark of his scholarship, accuracy, lucidity, and fluency of language. 
They are “Tabaqat Ibn-Sa'ad" in 12 volumes, " The Mas'udl, ” “Kitab- 
ul Ashraf,” " Taxikh-i-Tabarl," " Milal-wal-Nihal," " Tari^ Ya'qubi ” 
in z volumes.' 

In his private collection which contains published works, as well as 
manuscripts, there is a unique manuscript copy of “ ‘Oyun-ul-A^bar,” 
an exhaustive history of the Ismailites, which deserves special notice, 
for more than one reason. The original seven . volumes of this manu- 
script are believed to have been lost. Even 'Allama Alimad Zaki Pasjha, 
Education Member of the government of Egypt, in his introduction to 
the " Rasail-i-Ikhwan-us-Safa ” writes to this effect. But thanks to the 
Maulana's abiding literary interest, we are glad to say, that his private 
collection includes the seven volumes of " ‘Oyun-ul-Al^bar,” for which 
posterity should remain ever grateful to him. 

Alas 1 Maulana, the MuhaddiA, Muffusir, Mutakallim, Faqih, poet,, 
historian, journalist is no more. He belongs to the class, Of those 
immortal dead who live again” in minds made better by their presence. 


* * ^ 


The Hyderabad Academy, volume No. 9, contains the following 
interesting and illuminating articles by eminent scholars : — 

(1) Atomic Energy by Prof. A. R. Khan. 

(3) Cosmic Rays by Dr. Sayyid Mehdi ‘All. 

(3) Syinbolism in Persian Poetry by Mr. Mazhar ‘All Khan. 

(4) Universal Problems and Their Islamic Solutions in the Prophet’s 
Time by Dr. IJamidullah. 

(s) Qur'an and Philosophy by Dr. Mir Waliuddin. 

( 6 ) Structure of Our Sidereal System by Dr. Akbar 'Ali. 

(7) Mohammad Ishaq §liaukat Bu^ari by Dr. Qari Sayyid Kaleem- 
ullah Hussaini. 

The ’Aiwdn : 

There is an article on, " The Battle of Shaker Khera,” with a sub- 
heading ‘ After Victory,” by Mr. Khurshid 'Ali. 

When Nizam-ul-Mulk left for the Deccan in the third week of 
December, 1723 A.D., his enemies led the Mughal Emperor to believe 
that he was m rebellion and induced the Emperor to send secret instruc- 
tions to Mubariz Ehan, the Governor of Hyderabad, to fight against 
® Nizam-ul-Mulk inflicted a crushing defeat on 

Mubariz Khan, who with no less than 20,000 soldiers took the offensive 
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first This decisive battle was fought at Shaker Khera, some forty 
kos from Aurangabad in Berar on nth October, 1724. 
r contents himself more with the subheading and gives a 

list ot ofhcers killed and wounded on both sides. 

T conveying the news of this brilliant victory congra- 

tulated nobles and officers whose kith and kin displayed bravery and 
valour, and also serit messages of condolence to those whose relatives 
lost their lives in the battle. 

regar^ the detailed account of the battle, we invite the writer’s 
attention to Dr. Yusuf ^us^n Khan's book, “ Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Tah 
I, wherein the learned Doctor has vividly described at great lenath 
the stirring events and incidents of this battle. 

Q_, quoted in extenso Nizam-ul-MuIk’s letter to Rajah 

^ ^ details of this battle. He also mentions the fact 

hat Ni2am-ul-hfoik wrote a letter to the Emperor. We invite his attention 
^ tjusain Khan has given in extenso Nizam-ul- 

Mulk s letter to the Emperor. The tone and purport of this letter is 
similar to the one addressed to Rajah S^u. 

In the latter part of his paper the writer dismisses in two short para- 
graphs -foe arrival of- Nizam-ul-Mulk at Hyderabad and his attack 
on the Golconda Fort. 


K. S. L. 


New Publications ; 

The society for the Revival of Hanafi Jurisprudence I .Ui ) 
has mnewed its famous activities and has just brought its seventh series. 
It refers to_A^-]^ahabiy’s biography of Abu Flanifeh, and of his two 
pupi^ Abu Yiisuf and Asti-Shaibaniy. The first part of the MS. was 
found in the Sa Idlyah of Hyderabad, and the second part in an obscure 
hb^ry in the Near East, As such it is based on a unique copy. As the 
author is a ^afi'ite and deals with the life of the founders of fianafism, the 
interest cannot too much be emphasised especially when it refers to no 
less a personality than Adh-Dhahably. 

The ‘Alamgtr Ta/infe Qur’an is continuing its manifold activities. 
It has brought out the 3rd edition of its Qur'an in Every Language. This 
time, it contains translations of the first chapter of the holy Book in 67 
Imguag^^ of the world. Its scientific value has been much enhanced by 
the addition of a complete list of all the known translatiqjis in different 
languages, complete or partial, along with the sources of information 
in impmtant cases. It is recorded that the first, partial though, translation 
of the Qur an was done in Persian in the time and with the consent and 
approval of me Prophet himself by Salman al-Farsiy. Latin, German, 
French, and English each possesses a dozen and more translations. Urdu 
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tops the list with more than three scores. There is also a specimen of 
Aljamiado written in old Spanish. It may be had from the society in 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 

The Kashmeri translation of the Qur'an was extant only for the last 
part. The same society has now had the whole translated by Maulana 
Maqbul Subhani, a learned Kashmeri, who has been living in Madinah 
for the last forty years The translation is admirable and only needs funds 
for publication. 

The Oriental Publication Bureau (Da'iratulma'arif) has brought out 
the Majmu'ah of the seven Rasa’il of Ibn-Rushd (Averroes), viz., 

1. As-Sama’ at-Tabi‘iy, 

2. As-Sama' w'al-'Alam, 

3. Al-Kaun w’al-Fasad, 

4. Al-A:^ar al-‘Ulwiyah, 

5. An-Nafs, 

6. Ma ba‘d at-Tabi'ah, 

7. Fi'l-‘Aql w'al-Ma'qul. 

The same bureau is actually printing the learned Nuzhatul-FOiatir of the 
famous savant ‘Abdul-IJaiy of Lucknow. 

The Translation Bureau of the Osmania University is now printing 
the Urdu version of Ibn-Hisham's Sirah, and Cardahi's La Conception et 
la pratique du droit international prive dans V Islam, among several other 
classical works. Nys’s Origines du droit international may also be referred 
to here since it contains important data on the contribution Islam has 
made to the history of Public International Law in Europe. This transla- 
tion is also important from the point of view of the development of the 
Arabic orthography since it has used the new diacritical signs which 
have rendered the Arabic script as precise to pronounce European sounds 
as any of the phonetically most perfect systems of alphabet in the world. 


Osmania University : 

The university has now been reconstituted as a fully autonomous 
institution in all respects. Last year it permitted ajEbliation of colleges 
where English was the medium of instruction, and thus it has become 
unique in the sense that some of its colleges impart knowledge through 
Urdu and others through English. 

It is now attracting pupils from many lands. After the Chinese, now 
the Indonesians have applied for admission by recognition of the 
diplomas of%eir native schools in Sumatra. Of course these foreign 
students are attracted more to the English colleges which, being more 
recent, are naturally less developed. So there is a proposal to open 
even the Faculty of Muslina Theology in one of the English colleges, for 
the benefit of those alumni that do not know Urdu. 
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The first batch of the Osmania Ph.D.'s has come out in the month 
of December, 1947. The candidates were : — 

1. Dr. Muhammad Ghawth, Comparative Study of the Law of 
Torts due to Negligence. 

2. Dr. Yusufuddin, Islamic Principles of Economics. 

3. Dr. Afdal Ahmad. 

The first two belong to the Faculty of Muslim Theology, the last to the 
department of Mathematics. 

Among the scores of theses of the master's degree at the last examina- 
tion, the following may interest Islamists : — 

1. Miss Rahmani, Method of the ‘Ahbassid Propaganda for Revo- 

lution, 

2. Mr. M. Sallmuddin §iddlqi. Peculiarities of Al-BuWidriy’ s Sahth, 

. 3. Mr. Ahmad ‘Alavi,AbduUah-ibn-aTMu‘lazz and his Poetry. 

4. Mr. Abdussattar Khan. Ibn-Qais ar-Ruqaiydi, 

5. Miss Rabi'ah, Ifasrat Mdhdnts Poetry, 

6. Miss Zinatunnisa’, Urdu Love Poetry, 

7. Miss ‘Azmatunnisa', Hyderabad Rulers' Patronage of Urdu, 

8. Mr. S. Muhiuddin Ahmad. Sharar’s "Novelising” Islamic History, 

The Osmania University is probably the first in the sub-Himaliyan 

continent to start in the law faculty an optional on diplomacy and on 
current international aifairs. The senate of the same university has in 
its last meeting also decided to create a chair for Russian language and 
literature. 

M. H. 


DECCAN 


Mr. Malang Ahmad Batcha Sdhib : 

A GREAT merchant, educationist and philanthropist Mr. Malang 
Ahmad Sahib, a native of Vaniyambadi, Madras Presidency died on 
5th September, 1947, at his residence after a long illness of about six 
months. We have very scanty information of those Muslims of the 
South who have done much for the betterment of the Muslims in all 
walks of life, particularly in the cause of Islamic education purely on 
religious lines. The late Mr. Malang was one of those who had devoted 
themselves to this cause. He could afford to do this as he was a 
great merchant. From our point of view he was the right type of 
person. He was a graduate of the Madras University. With the help of 
' lis family he had established the Islamia College of Vaniyambadi and he 
'lad the management of the college in his own charge. The Ara.bic 
College at Vellore, the Muslim University, Aligarh, and the Theological 
Institution at Deoband too received his munificent help. He was held 
in high respect both by the educational institutions of the Madras Presi- 
dency and the Southern Indian Hide Merchants Association. He always 
stood for the cause of the needy. We have every hope that the associa- 
tions established by him will flourish for ever. 
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Dalipnagar — A Mughal Mint Town : 

In the latest issue of the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India 
(Vol. VIII, pt. II, pp. 159-173). Mr- N- Marshall has very ably dis- 
cussed under the heading of A Hitherto Unidentified Mughal Mint Town : 
Dalipnagar. He has based his whole thesis on the existence of one coin 
in the possession of Mr. Vicaji D. B. Taraporewala. Mr. Marshall has 
carefully made researches regarding the reading and location of Dalip- 
nagar. As to the reading of the name of the Mint we quite agree with 
Mr. Marshall. But as to its identification and location he says ; — “ On 
a reference to provincial and state gazetteer, it is found that in Cential 
India (to be more exact, Bundelkhand), that name was known locally 
as Dalipnagar. It was founded by Dalpat Rao (1643-1707), _ who was the 
head of the State from 1683 to 1707, and called after his rcM name 
(vide Central India Stale Gazetteer Series ; Vol. VI, A text, Raslcrn Stales 
— ^Bundelkhand, 1907, pp. 93 and 127) — Emperor ^ah ‘Alam 11 visited 
Bundelkhand and received the Orcha and Datia Chiefs at Banda when 

the title of Raja was conferred on Indraji, the ruler of Datia, ” 

Mr. Marshall further says ; — " Another and more direct item of internal 
evidence lies in the symbolic marks found on the coin. Of these described 
in paragraph 3 above, some are for the purposes of ornamentation so fiuni- 
liar in the coins of the Mughal period. These are the three separate clus- 
ters of three, five and six points, respectively resembling different forms 
of an asterisk. They occur on both the sides of the coin. The other two 
marks, however, do not seem to be merely ornamental. On the obverse, 
as has been described already over, over ^ of the word i/'»- , there 
occurs the spring-like symbol shown as M. M. I. (vide Plate XI), This is 
similar to the symbolic mark of Datia as given in ‘Index IV — Ornaments 
and Symbols ' appended to Vol. IV of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (ed. by J. Allen, Oxford, 1928, p, 372), In the same 
catalogue coin No. 8 in Plate XX, which is a coin of Datia, portrays on 
its obverse a symbol similar to this. There too it is over c. of . 
In the catalogue itself in describing coins of Datia, on the obverse of 
twelve of them, in the formula a similar symbol is repro- 

duced between the words .^1 and 1/'=- . (vide Catalogue, p. 294). 
Though the twelve coins bear no mint -name (Catalogue, p. 293) and as 
such It is not possible to say very definitely that this mint-mark is of 
Dalipnagar mint, this further evidence confirms the identification of 
E>alipnagar as a town in Datia State. Mr. Marshall has very carefully 
discussed pros and cons of the problem to prove that Dalipnagar where 
the coin was struck could be classified as a Mughal mint on that date 
which, though first started as a Mughal mint, perhaps, soon ceased to 
be as such as was again restarted as a mint for local issues in 1784 with, 
perhaps, the permission of the Emperor. He has finished his thesis within 
twenty-three pages to prove his contention after gratefully accepting the 
help of scholars like Dr. P. M. Joshi, Mr. Narvekar and Mr. R. G. C^ani. 
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We shall point out to Mr. Marshall that exactly a similar coin with the 
mention of Dalipnagar mint on it and of the same date A.H. 1178 was 
once exhibited at L^ore in an exhibition of the Idara-i-Ma'arif-i-Islamia, 
Lahore, from the collection of the late Professor Hafiz Mahmud Khan 
Shairani (vide Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, November 1933, 
p. 28). It means that such coins with the mention of mint : Dalipnagar 
may possibly be found in other collections. Further we should point out 
that Mr. Marshall has read the inscription as t/'*- which we 
read as Lf'’- .With the preposition ■** it will be the correct 
reading and a careful re-examination will reveal the same result. 


Mughal Mint Towns t 

Dr. Panna Lai has contributed to the Numismatic Journal an import- 
ant article about some of the Mughal coins of the latter period which, 
according to him, bear the mention of mint towns which are not so far 
known, such as ; Karimabad •»'»! ^ f , Kolapur j S , Sakakul 
iFlSC and Taramati . A careful examination of the 

impressions of these coins reproduced along with this article encourages 
to say that the readings of these mint towns by the learned writer still 
require further study to come to a definite conclusion. No doubt, one 
of them Kolapur looks legible as it is alleged. In our opinion the third 
reading Sakakul as read by the writer could have been read as Calcutta 
.which was founded in 1690 and after a few years it had 
become a Mughal Mint town. Moreover, to justify his contention when 
the readings look to some extent doubtful, he ought to have verified these 
place-names on the Survey Map of India if they really exist in any form. 


Dirham of Al-Muqtadir : , 

Mr. Naji al-Asil, Director-General of Antiquities, ‘Ira^, in reply to 
the editor of the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India’s one letter 
writes in the same journal on the above heading : — ( We jot down here 
some important points from this correspondence which directly concern 
Islamic culture in general). “ . .No dirham has been found on one side 
of which is a picture of a bull and on the other a mounted horseman 
except the dirham of Al-Muqtadir, . . This is not an ordinary dirham 
usecl in currency. It must be ‘ Silat ’ dirham, which is usually struck on 
occasions as ‘Ids and festive celebrations, .the most ancient Abbasid 
pictorial coin is that of Al-Mutawakkil. On one side of it is the 
picture of the Caliph with a camel and driver. It was struck in A.H, 241. 
The coins which were struck by the Shahi Kings of Kabul and the Punjab 
bearing the pictures of the bull and the horseman, (t.e., those which re- 
semble the dirham of Muqtadir and are published in the first volume of 
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the Cdlalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum hy V, A. Smith, pp. 259, 
pi. 36, Nos. I, 3, 3, 4, 5) bear Indian inscriptions while the dirhain of 

Al-Muqtadir has its beautiful Kufic lettering referred to by Shaij^ 

Ja'afar bin ‘All of Damascus in his book Mdfiasin At-Tijdrah which he 

wrote in A.H. 670, He says inTriploi in Syria. , . .an auctioneer 

came with a sound dirham on one side, .a picture of bull, on 

the other an image of a mounted horseman. ... on both sides were in- 
scriptions in a language I do not understand. One of the learned rnen of 
Damascus, Persian in origin, saw it. . . .he knew the origin of this dirham. 
It is, he said, ' struck in India and is being used extensively in Ohazna.’ 
In our opinion the minter who struck the dirham of Muqtadir provided 
the model for the coins of the Shahis of Kabul ” 

Shahndma and the Iranian Nation’s Traditions : 

Dr. S. M. Razvy, formerly Minister of Education of ‘Iran, .spoke at a 
meeting of the Iranian Zoroastrian Anjuman of Bombay (vide The Iran 
League Quarterly, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1-2, 1947) about Shdhndma. He 
observed that a good deal has been written on Firdausi and his great 
epic poem, the Shdhndma. which is regarded as a sacred book both by 
Parsis and Iranians, kept in shelves, worshipped, admired and talked 
about. But it is ver^ generally read and people are ignorant of what 
is really contained in this great work. According to Dr. Razvy the 
most important in Firdausi’s work is the narrative of Iranian Traditions 
when the Iranians as a nation had lost all their past glories. In the 
beginning of the fourth century of the Arab domination, the common 
man had forgotten that he was of a race other than the Arabs and the 
cultural theologians admitted only the Arabic culture and traditions for 
the whole Iranian community and country. It means that the real Iranian 
traditions had begun to assimilate Arabic influences. But Firdausi’s great 
work , the Shdhndmah , will always give us a vivid picture of the real Iranian 
traditions of those days, i.e., Firdausi recorded the Iranian Nation’s Tradi- 
tions from the cradle to the grave. There is in this volume everything 
one wants to know of Iranian manners, custems, culture, thought and 
philosophy from the remotest times of Aryan civilisation up to the 
conquest of the country by the Arabs. One cannot realise the importance 
of Shdhndma but by reading it. Shdhndma is an encyclopaedia of a nation’s 
traditions. Iranians cannot have full knowledge of their past civilisations, 
culture, manner and thoughts, so thoroughly elsewhere, 

M. A. C. 

NORTH-EASTERN INDIA AND EASTERN PAKISTAN 

TARigH-i-SiNDH by Maulana Sayyid Abii Zafar Nadvi is the latest 
publication of the Shibli Academy, ‘Azamgarh. This volume recalls 
the forgotten glories of the early Muslim rule in Sind, which began 
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in the second decade of the first century of the Hijra era and terminated ia 
303 A,H. It may be called a useful piece of work, which, we hope, is sure 
of a warm welcome from the ever-widening circle of students of Indian 
history. It commences with the geographical descriptions of Sind illustrat- 
ed by well-chosen maps. And then follows the concise but lively accounts 
of the military and administrative achievements of the various Walis 
(governors) appointed in different periods. The suzerainty of the Umayyad 
and the ‘ Abbassid caliphs over this distant land together with the regimes 
of the Habari and ‘Isma'ili dynastic have been graphically delineated. 
Some flashlights on the darker side of the Sumara kings of Sind may also 
be found in the book. The learned author is definitely of opinion that the 
Sumaras were purely Muslims and adhered to the faith of 'Isma'ili Shi 'as. 
They were neither Rajput Hindus nor neo-Muslims. The tenor of this 
discussion will help much in removing the misconception formed after 
reading the obscure comments in The History of India by Sir H. M. Elliot, 
according to whom ‘ the Sumras were not Muslims during at least the 
early period of their sway in Sind ' (Vol. I, p. 489). The last portion of the 
book occupies an interesting sketch of the contribution of Muslim rulers 
of Sind to agriculture, industry, husbandry, learning, literature and public 
works, etc. Scholars, who have been specially noted are (i) Maulana 
Islami, who was sent as an envoy to Raja Dahir's court by Muhammad 
bin Qasim. (2) Musa bin Ya'qub Tl^aqaii was noted for his sterling merit 
in jurisprudence. He was the Chief Justice (Qa4i-ul-Qudat) of Sind, 
One of his ancestors wrote in Arabic Chachnama which was translated 
into Persian by Ibn-i-‘Ali Kufi. (3) Muhammad bin Abial-^awarib came 
to Sind from Iraq in 283 A.H., and was appointed the Qadi of Mansflra. 
He was highly respected for his erudition. Another scholar from Iraq, 
whose name could not be known, versified the teachings of Islam in 
Sindhi for the Raja of Aror. He also rendered the holy Qur’an in Sindhi 
at the instance of the Raja. This is regarded as the first translation of the 
holy Qur’an in an Indian language. (4) Abu Muhammad Mansuri was 
the Qadi of Mansura, and author of several works on Haditih. (5) Abu 
Ma'shar was born in Sind, but was taken to IJejaz as a captive of war. 
Here he grew highly famous for his erudition in Hadi^ and Fiqh. His 
well-known pupils were Muhammad bin Abi Ma'shar. Abu Na'yeem, 
Waki'e, Muhammad bin 'Umar Waqadi and Imam Sufiyan Thauri. He 
has been quoted in Jdma' Tirmidjii. Mahdi, the ‘Abbasid Caliph was his 
great patron. It was at the Caliph’s instance that he was ^pointed in 
Baghdad in 161 A.H, to teach liadi^. He died in 170 A.H., and was 
buried in Baghdad', He was the author of Al-Maghdzi. (6) Hafiz Abu 
Muhiammad Khalaf bin Salim was taken to Iraq from Sind as a slave. 
Here he grew famous as a consummate scholar of Iladl^. His note- 
worthy pupils were Ilatim, Abul Qasim, Ahmad bin ‘All Abar and 
'U^man Darimi. He has been quoted by Imam Nesa’i in his compilation. 
He died in 23 1 A.H. in Baghdad. (7) Abul ' Ata was sold as a slave in Kufa. 
He was highly admired for his poetry. (8) Ibn-i-‘AlI wrote an account of 
G— 13 
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the musicians in a book entitled which consisted of 1 6o pages. 

(9) Abu Zila' was a poet, whose Qasida on Hindustan was much admired. 
He was also the author of a treatise consisting of thirty pages. It has been 
referred to by Ibn Nadeem in Al-Fihnst (p. 232). (10) Mansur was also 
a slave but was appreciated for his unstinted merit in poetry. He wrote 
a book which has been mentioned in AUFihrist (p. 234). Other poets 
were Sindhi bin Sadqa, and Kashajam bin §hahak whose references as 
authors may be found m Al-Fihrist (pp. 236, 240). Since the establishment 
of the capital of the dominion of Pakistan in Karachi, Sind has grown 
a place of great historical importance. Our readers may feel interested 
in knowing the names of some of the ancient towns of this province, 
(t) Mansura was the seat of the government and had the area of one 
square mile. It was surrounded on three sides by the river Indus, and its 
main products were dates, grapes, apples, guavas, peaches, sugar-cane, 
lemons.and mangoes, (xi) Alor was within the territory of Man§ura on the 
eastern coast of the river Indus. It was a rich and prosperous town and 
had two ramparts around it. {Hi) Daibal was a big port and centre of 
business, (iv) Manhapuri was just opposite to Man^iira on the western 
coast of the Indus, (v and vi) Annari and Qablri were on routes leading 
fromMansflra to Multan, (vii) Balri was 011 the eastern coast of the Indus 
near the gulf, which lay on the opposite side of Man?Clra. It was a good 
tovm, though not big. (wn) Bairon was midway between Man§hra and 
Daibal. (ix) Close to Nairon was Mankhatri on the western coast of the 
Indus, (x, xi) Arma’il and Qanbli were between Daibal and Makran. 
Both were big towns, which had rich inhabitants. Other towns on the 
western coasts of Indus were Massrahi, Pharj, and Sadostan, etc. 

We would like to quote at length Maulana Abu Zafar Nadvi's views 
regarding the probable date of the first Arab expeditions to India, which 
had been a suWeet of discussion in two articles of the Islamic Culture 
(April, 1945 and July, 1946). In 15 A.H. 'U^man bin Abi 'As Thaqafi 
was appointed the governor of Bahrain and 'Uman. He stayed at 'Uman 
and sent his brother fjakam bin Abi ‘As to Bahrain as his Deputy. 
After some days ‘U^uman prepared a fleet, which he sent to invade India. 
The fleet reached perchance Thana, which was a port on the border of 
Gujrat and Kokan, Bombay. The Arabs plundered the port and went 
back to ‘Umm. This was the first expedition of the Arabs to Gujrat 
rather to India. As the despatch of the above war fleet was not author- 
ised by Caliph 'Omar, ‘UAman Thaqafi was afraid of the Caliph’s dis- 
pleasure and wrath. So when he reported the successful raid of his army, 
IJadrat 'Omar wrote Jmgrily ' O brother Thaqafi ! you did not despatch 
m army, but you put into the sea a worm seated upon a wood. By Allah 
if they had been put into trouble, I. would have exacted recompense from 
your tribe.” But this threat did not deter ‘Ufliman bin Abi 'A§ from 
accomplishing his objective. He sent another fleet under the supervision 
of his brother Mu^ra, who^ reached Daibal, and returned to 'Uman 
with a large booty after defeating his enemies. This was the first raid to 
18 * 
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Sind. At about the same time ‘Udiman's another brother, Hakam bin 
Abi ‘As, raided Bahroach, (a port of Gujrat) with a separate fleet. This 
was the second expedition to Gujrat. But these invasions did not bring 
forth good results. Probably they were undertaken either to gain infor- 
mation regarding Hindustan or to extirpate the pirates, who plundered the 
ships carrying cargo and passengers, and then took shelter in the ports 
of Sind and Kathiawar. The raid to Hindustan was made in right earnest 
through land during the latter part of the Caliphate of Hadrat 'Utiutnan 
under 'Abd-ur-Rahman bin Sumra bin ^abib, who subjugated Zaranj, 
and the territories lying between Zaranj and Kush (?). These are at pre- 
sent in Baluchistan. But Baluchistan did not exist in those days. Even 
Mekran and Siestan were included in Sind at that time. So the lands 
conquered by 'Abd-ur-Rahman were the first territorial possessions of 
the Muslims in India, 

The series of the Rampur Stale Library publication has contributed 
one more valuable book to both Urdu and Persian literature by bringing 
out Safarnarrui~i-MuMkli$- This is a work of Roy Rayan Anand Ram 
Mukhlis, who was employed in the services of Nawab I'timad-ud-Daulah 
Qamr-ud-Din Khan, the Prime Minister of the Mughal Emperor Muham- 
mad §hab of Delhi. Muj^Us was a proficient scholar in Persian, and 
composed Persian verses with grace and accomplishment. He was an 
author of a number of works, viz,, (i) j>/-I ^a collection of 
letters written by Nadir Shah to Subedar of Kabul. It is extmct), j I-'*, 
(its most important part is the description of Nadir §hab's invasion 
to Delhi), (3) (this is a storehouse of Persian idioms, 

phrases and other terminology), (4) (a collection of Ansmd 

Ram Mukhli§’s letters, which convey some useful historical information 
s^so), (5) ( a compmdium of short anecdotes and philoso- 
phical sayings ), (6) (this is a Persian vision of Malik 

Muhammad Jayasi’s well-known story Padmavat). Mukhli§ versified it in a 
week (y) (a story) (8) (9) o'ji* (10) 

(ii) (iz) The book §afarndma, deals chiefly with 

Muhammad ^ah's expedition to Bangarh against the Rohilla Chief 
Nawab Sayyid ‘All Mufiammad Khan Bahadur, The author accorapanied 
his master I'timad-ud-Daulah Nawab Qamr-ud-Din Khan in this 
campaign. This account of the siege of Bangarh by an eye-witness, 
together with a description of some of the important personages as well 
as the tactics and strategy of war during the later Mughal period, forms 
a useful piece of historical information. A copy of the Safarndmay 
transcribed in the author’s own hand, was preserved in the Rampur 
State Library, Dr. Sayyid Azher 'All, m.a., ph.n. (Cantab.), of the Dellfi 
University has undergone an extensive labour and toil in editing this 
book. The preface written by him contains some valuable discussions 
regarding the author, his literary achievements as well as the social, 
political, and military conditions of his age. The text of the $afamdma 
consists of 108 pages while Dr. 'All A^har’s preface covers 140 pages 
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and it is difficult for a reader to decide which of the two is more 
profitable and edifying to read. 

Moulvi Sayyid Muhammad Badr-ud-Din, Lecturer in Arabic, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, has edited the Diwan of Imam Abi Bakr 
bin Duraid, which has been printed at Cairo. This Dzwun contains 123 
pages including 37 pages of the foreword by the leaned editor, who has 
undoubtedly placed under indebtedness scholars interested in Arabic 
poetry. Born in 323 A.H. at Ba§ra, Ibn Duraid grew to be the most re- 
condite lexicographer and the greatest Arabic poet of his age. After 
staying for a long time at ‘Uman, he went to Faras, where its 'Amil 
(Governor) Ibn hfikal became his chief patron. He was appointed here 
as the chief of the latter’s secretariat, and wrote official orders p,d firmans 
on behalf of the government. Once he eulogised Ibn Mikal in a Qa§ida 
for which he received ten thousand dirhams. It was at Ibn Mikal's in- 
stance that he compiled Jamhara ^er the model of Khalil bin Ahmad’s 
KitSb-ul-'Ain This is reckoned to be the most outstand- 

ing work on Arabic lexicography. Ibn Duraid shifted in 308 A.H. to 
Baghdad, where the Caliph MuqtadarbiUah granted a monthly^ allowairce 
of fifty a§hra.fis for him fill the last days of his life. This financial security 
freed him from all worries, and he devoted his life exclusively to literary 
pursuits. He died at Baghdad in 321 A.H. Elhateeb calls him as a doyen 
of the scholars, who learnt dictionaries, genealogical trees and Arabic 
poems by rote. Ma^'Qdi says in his MurUj-al-DliaMb that the art of lexi- 
cography was finally accomplished by Ibn Duraid. Abul IJasan is of 
opinion that Ibn Duraid was a poet m the company of scholars, and a 
scholar in the company of poets. He could produce verbatim any diwan 
of any^ poet. He was the author of more than a score of works, His Jam- 
hara in four volumes and ^ HyVI ..jIT < j^I| have been 

published from Hyderabad Deccan, while me following have been print- 
ed in Europe (Leipzig 1854 A.D.) o-r^t and j^ts 1 

' cMl j vjlT (Leyden 1859) (Egypt 1347, A.H.) The 

rest are ; — 

ijkf * I UjUUi < olAl A jJ\ K* ujUr 1» IW JL<U uW” 

**•* t-ikr" * otJlt ^ j I b-L* 1^ cJLj cjty < jU'jll 

.. ( obJl j ^ j (.jUftMil 

The Coin Cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, has acquired 
eighty-five old coins from the hoards discovered in the United Provinces 
in 1946-47. One hundred and sixty-one coins have been recommended for 
distrmution under treasure-trove rffies amongst various museums in India. 
These hoards consisted of one gold, two hundred and eighty-seven silver and 
one himdred billion coins. Fourteen silver coins of Na§ir-ud-Din 
Mahmud (a slave king) and ‘iMa-ud-Din Khilji. recovered from the village 
of Rasra in the Ballia district, have been acquired for the Lucloiow 
Museum. These coins bear on them such dates as are likely to fill up gaps 
in this series. The find has also yielded an interesting and important 
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coin of Sultan Ilyas Shah of Bengal (A.H. 740-759 A.D. 1339-1358)' 
issued from the Sunargaon mint. Another hoard found from a village 
in the district of Muradabad in the year 1945-46 has yielded the coins 
of Na?ir-ud-Din Mafunud, GhyaA-ud-Din Balban, and Kaiqubad who 
were all Sultans of Delhi. The hoard of one hundred and fifty-seven coins 
found in the Mainpuri district contained exclusively the issue of the 
Mughal Emperors, Aurangzeb, Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Sh a h and 
Ahmad §hah. 


♦ * # 

An All-India Hindi Progressive Writers' Conference was held at 
Allahabad on the 6th September, 1947. A group of Urdu Progressive 
writers, consisting of Josh Malihabam, Saghar Nizami, Krishen Chandra 
Mahendra Nath, Vishwametter ‘Adil, Madhsudhen, Khwaja Ahmad 
‘Abbas, 'I§mat Chughtai, Mumtaz liusain Kaifi A'azmi, Sardar Ja'fri and 
others laid before the Hindi Progressive writers some constructive sug- 
gestions to keep Hindi and Urdu together and thus to develop and con- 
solidate their basic affinity. The above Urdu writers are of opinion that 
one way is to recognise both Urdu and Hindi as national and official 
state languages and in areas where they are spoken, make it compulsory 
that every child should learn both in school, as is the rule now in the 
United Provinces. Another way would be to give official recognition to 
both and thm to leave the people firee to use whichever language or 
script they like for their educatioir, business, etc. A third alternative is 
to regard Hindi and Urdu as two literary forms (each with its own parti- 
cular script) of one common language, Hindustani. Later, and gradually, 
an attempt might be made to evolve and popularise a common script for 
both. This might beNagri or it might be Roman. But the adoption of a 
common script would necessitate the conversion of the entire literature 
into that script. This would require several decades and several billion 
rupees and till the task is completed both the scripts would be maintained. 
In this connection a lot can be learnt from the experience of Turkey and 
the Asiatic Republic of Soviet Union. 

It is difficult to visualise at present that a joint formula will be evolved 
out of the above suggestions. The U. P. Government has, however, 
decided to make Hindi with Devanagri script as the official language of 
the province. This hasty decision of the U. P. Government has not been 
appreciated by Mr. Gandhi, who, in his prayer gathering on the 
15th October, 1947, in Delhi observed ; " Of the Muslims in the Indian 
Union, nearly one-fourth resided in the U.P. There were many Hindus 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who were Urdu scholars, Were they to forget 
the Urdu script ? The right thing wOuld be to keep both the scripts and 
make use of either acceptable in all official dealings. This would result in 
the compulsory learning of both the scripts. The language then would 
take care of itself and Hindustani would become the language of the pro- 
vince. Thii? knowledge of the two scripts would not be a waste. It would 
14 
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enrich them and enrich their language. No one should cavil at such a 
step. Iliey should treat the Muslims as equal citizens. Equality of 
treatment demanded respect for the Urdu script. They must not produce 
a state in which respectable life was impossible"' {The Pioneer, October, 
17. 1947. P- 12 )- 

* * * 

Dr. Sachchidanand Sinha, Bar.-at-Law, Pataa, has added one more 
feather to the bonnet of his authorship by writing a book entitled Iqbal : 
The Poet and His Message. Dr. Sinha is a versatile genius. Beside being 
a barrister and an eminent publicist, he is a prolific writer of varied taste. 
He can write on any topic with a remarkable grip of pen and plentitude 
of enthusiasm. The above compilation is a noteworthy example of his 
highly cultivated skill of writing and superb talent. We would like 
to quibble with some of his of)inions on Dr. Iqbal and his ideological 
perspective, but we do not feel inclined to go into details, for we have a 
limited space at our disposal. But even a discerning critic should not, 
however, fail to pay tribute to the labour, determination and insight, with 
which Dr. Sinha, at the ripe age of seventy-five, has tried to comprehend 
Dr. Iqbal and made his readers understand Dr. Iqbal's arduous themes 
of poetry. The book has been divided into twenty-eight chapters, Nawab 
Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Amar Nath Jha, 
and Dr. Sir Nawab Amin Jung B^adur have written introductions to 
it. Some of its chapters are ‘ Appraisal of Iqbal,’ ‘ Iqbafs religious back- 
ground,’ ‘Iqbal’s Philos<mhical background,' 'The Literary value of 
Iqbal’s Persian poetry,' 'Iqbal and some great poets,’ ‘Iqbal and Indo- 
Muslim Renaissance,’ ‘ The Popularity of Iqbal,' etc., etc. 

Ik )|i 

The Government of Eastern Pakistan (t.e., East Bengal and Sylhet) 
has promulgated an educational ordinance which provides for the making 
.of the University of Dacca an affiliating and examining body without 
prejudicing its essential character as a teaching and residential university. 
A new Secondary Education Board has also been created. It will regulate 
the matriculation and other equivalent examinations in which over 
40,000 students of East Bengal are expected to appear in March next. 
All colleges and senior madrasas numbering over sixty will be placed 
under the Dacca University and the high schools and madrasas num- 
bering over twelve hundred will be under the Secondary Education 
Board. This is an emergency measure, which has been adopted to remove 
the anomalies consequent on the division of Bengal and Assam into two 
parts. 

A representative meeting of the ‘Ulema of Dacca was held under the 
•auspices of the Jami‘at-i-‘Ulema-i-Islam in the first week of September, 
14 * 
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1947. It was presided over by Maulana Zafar Ahmad Thanvi of the Dacca 
University. In his presidential address the revered Maulana dealt with 
some aspects of Muslim education also. He regretted that the Islanoic 
conception of education was not realised even when the Muslims ruled 
the country for seven hundred and odd years. According to him educa- 
tion should not be static. He made a strong plea for religious instruction 
in every class frpm infant to B.A., so that by the time a young man gra- 
duated from the University he should become fully conscious of the dutiea 
as Muslims. The Maulana asserted further that in maktabs and relig- 
ious institutions geiieral education regarding the different political and 
other institutions like Communism, Bolshevism, and religions like 
Hinduism and Christianity must be imparted to raise the general standard 
of the students and also to make them fit for the world. Not unexpected- 
ly, he also suggested that the western methods of education smacked of 
our old slavery must be given up forthwith. 

The Jami‘at-i-‘Ulema-i-Islam held another conferoice at Mymen- 
singh in the second week of October, 1947. It was attended by twelve 
hundred ‘Ulema of Eastern Pakistan. This conference urged the Pakistan 
Government to establish the High Office of a Shaikh-ul-Islam both in 
the Dominion Cabinet and Provincial Cabinets. The duties and respons- 
ibilities of the Shai^-ul-Islam must be as follows : (a) Appointment of 
Qadis in every district with executive power (b) Supervision of religious 
education of Muslims (c) Establishmei t of well-organised Bait-ul-MaL 
(d) Supervision of Waqfs and Mosques (e) Supervision of all religious 
matters. This conference demanded also of me Pakistan Government 
to take effective steps to abolish within its dominion the evils of races, 

S nbling, bribery, and use of intoxicants, etc. It requested also the 
stern Pakistan Government to make the teaching of Urdu compulsory 
in all educational institutions. 

An article on Nizami and Navai — the great poets of love and freedom 
by a Russian scholar Nikolai Tikhonov has appeared in the Jvfegazinc 
Section of the Morning News, Calcutta, (9th November, 1947). The learned 
writer says that the great Azerbaijanian poet Nizami Ganjavi, lived in 
the 12th century and the great Uzbek poet, 'All Sher Naval, in the 15th 
century. Three centuries Ue between them, but today their names rmk 
alongside those which outlive time, enshrined in a halo of unabating 
glory of popular recognition. They have their own particular place in the 
constellation of the most brilliant luminaries of world poetry. Pushkin, 
Lermentov, Nekrasov, Shota Rusthaveli, Shevchanko or such Titans of 
the West as Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Byron are the names which may 
be placed along with those of Nizami and Navai. From this article we 
leam that a merited worker in art of the Azerbaijan Republic, Abdurakh- 
manov, is sculpturing a monument of the poet Nizami to be erected in 
the centre of Baku. 
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Miss ‘Asia Khatun who took her M.A. Degree (Arabic), in 1946 
from the University of Dacca securing a very high second class has beeir 
awarded a post-graduate Research Scholarship of Rs. 7S per mensem 
with effect from the beginning of the current session, i.e., July, 1947. 
She has since been carrying on her research work on “ Arabic Poetesses 
of the pre-lslamic Period ” and that imder the guidance of Prof. S. M. 
Husain, m.a., d. Phil. (Oxon.h Head of the Department of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, University of Dacca. She is expected to be able to finish 
her thesis for the Ph.D. Degree of the University of Dacca in two years' 
time. It may in passing be noted in this connection that Miss ‘A§ia is 
the first la(^ student to take M.A. Degree in Arabic from the University 
of Dacca. Further, as a, forceful writer, she has already made her mark in 
the field of Bengali literature. We wish Godspeed to Miss 'Asia Khatiin. 

Dr. Md. Ishaq, m.a., nh. d.. Lecturer in the Department of Arabic 
and Islamic Studies, University of Dacca, has engaged liimself in com- 
piling a very valuable work on “ liadi^ Literature in Transoxania.” 
The work of the learned Doctor has proceeded far enough and is, when 
completed in the near future, likely to throw a flood of light on the 
■contributions made by the people of Transoxania and around towards 
IJadifli literature. 

Maulana §as^ir Hasan Ma'sumi, m.a. (Dac.), of Bihar Sharif, Patna, 
Lecturer in Arabic and Islamic Studies, University of Dacca, who, be- 
sides being aNadawiof great distinction, is an emnent Fazil of Madrasa-i 
‘Alia, Calcutta, has undertaken to bring out a critical edition of the Tafsir 
of the then celebrated Grammarian al-Farra (+207/822 A.D.) a fac- 
simile of which was brought down here from Egypt a few years a^o with 
a view to presenting it as a thesis for the Ph.D. Degree of the University 
of Dacca. The work of the learned nevertheless youthful Maulana 
which is being pursued with zest and vigour under the able supervision 
of Prof. S. M. Husain has made a very great adveince and is likely to be 
completed soon. The Maulana is one of our few young men from whom 
we have great hopes and is soon destined to occupy a place of eminence 
in the literary firmament of our time. 

We recall here with a genuine saise of pleasure and gratification 
that the learned Maulana, who has already taJken a first class Honours 
Degree from the_Honours School of Arabic and a first class M.A. Degree 
from the Dis^linc of Islamic Studies, University of Dacca, is appearing 
for his M.A. Final Examination in Philosophy in December next wherein 
he is expected to come out with fiymg colours. He will thus combine in 
him, should it please God, a qualification at once rare and unrivalled. 
We wish the Maulana every success in life. 

* * * 

Prof. Miss A. G. Stock, b.a. (O'xon.), who has recently joined the 
University of Dacca as Professor of English in succession to Dr. S.N. 
Ray, M.A., ph.D. (London), retired, delivered two public lectures during 
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the term ending September i8, 1947 ; the one on " T. S. Eliot as a poetic 
bomb-shell " under the auspices or the English Association, University 
of Dacca, and the other on " Adult Education in England " under the 
auspices of the Literary Section, Dacca Hall Students’ Union, University 
of Dacca. Both the lectures drew the large audience in the term. At 
the conclusion she gave convincing answers to many questions put to 
her by some of the gentlemen present to elucidate the points revised in 
her speeches. Everyone who attended the meetings returned with the 
feeling that the mantle of Mr. G. L. Wrenn, Dr. M. Hasan, now our 
popular Vice-Chancellor and Dr. S. N. Ray, the Heads of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Dacca, before her, has not fallen on un- 
worthy shoulders. We wish Miss Stock a career of ever-increasing 
activities and usefulness. 

:|t sH 

I 

An Association called “ The Eastern Pakistan Academy of Science 
and Arts ” came into being shortly after August 15, the day of our much- 
longed-for Independence. The aim and object of the association, as 
its very name suggests, is the advancement of science and arts among 
the citizens of the Eastern Pakistan without any distinction of caste, 
creed or colour. 

Dr. M. O. Ghani. m. sc. (Dac.), ph. n. (London), Agricultuial 
Chemist, Government Farm, Manipur, Dacca, has been appointed as 
the Chairman of the Provisional Oommittee of the Academy, Prof. Surat 
*Ali Khan, m.sc. (Dac.), Professor of Chemistry, Dacca Medical College, 
as its Secretary and Principal S. §harfuddin, m.a. (.Gal.), Principal, 
Islamic Intermediate College, Dacca, as its Treasurer. Towards the end 
of August last, a symposium on “ V^at should be the court language of 
the Eastern Pakistan ?” was held and evoked a great interest and enthu- 
siasm among the audience. Judging from the indomitable will and inde- 
fatigable labour of Mr. Khan, its first Secretary, the association bids fair 
for an unqualified success. Amen ! 

l|c I|i 

NVdmdt, a religious Bengali monthly of Dacca published under the 
editorship of Maulana Md. ‘Abdus Salam from Ashraful ‘Ultim Madrasa, 
Bara Katra, Dacca, has now reached the nth year of its useful career. 
It is devoted to the piecemeal publication of the Bengali translations 
from the Urdu, Persian and Arabic originals and also of the translations 
of the speeches and sermons of the fourteenth century (Hijra) reformer, 
Hakim al-Ummat His Holiness late HadratMauj^a AshrEf ‘AliThanaw 
of revered memory. It has two thousand subscribers on its rolls and is 
sure to go a great way towards the Islamisation of Bengali to which 
Muslim contribution has been so very meagre and inadequate till this 
day. 
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Thanks to the awakening among our Maulanas, they seem to have 
at last realised the gravity of the situation. Better late than never. Amen I 
The diief feature of the monthly is that it is without aiiy editorials ^d 
does not also accept advertisements other than those of its own publica- 
tions, If the paper is to command a universal popularity which any 
paper worth the name should aspire for, to my mind it must carry about 
it a touch of modernity. We wish the paper a long and useful career. 

A.S. 


FOREIGN 

Pilgrimage : 

The 9th of Dhurhiijah or the IJajj Day corresponded, this year to 
the 23rd of October in IJijaz, and to a day later in India and count- 
ries further to the East, Of the quarter million pilgrims last year, 
over sixty thousands had come from abroad. This year, by the end of 
Shawwal, 12,018 had landed of whom 8118 had already finished the visit 
to Madinah ; a month later the figures had nsen to 36,215 and 20,962, 
respectively. During the week that was stiU intervening between the 
pilgrimage, a few more thousands added to the quota of foreigners. 

The decrease was due mainly to two factors, viz., cholera epidemic 
in Egypt, and communal tension in India, the two countries which in 
themselves contribute almost two-thirds of the foreign pilgrims. 

After many years, Malayans have resumed pilgrimage, and members 
of the royal family of Kedah included among the pilgrims. 

A Jidda-Madinah Air Service was inaugurated in September by local 
enterprise. The 'Ain ‘Aziziyah reached from Wadi Fatimah to Jiddah 
by pipe lines, and fresh water has at last been assured to the people of 
this gate of Hijaz. It took about nine months to complete. 

The monthly al~Hajj of Mecca reports many improvements in the 
local Hajj Office, and the mutawwifs have been obliged to provide several 
important facilities to the pilgrims under their charge. 

The same magazine mentions that the construction of a new door 
has been coinpleted for the Ka'ba, and would replace the old one during 
the Hajj festival. The old door, it was rumoured last year, would go to 
some American Museum. If true, it will certainly hurt the religious 
and pious feelings of the Muslims all over the world. 


Petrol. 

Pipe lines from the petrol town of i^ahran to Saida in Lebanon were 
planned, and the construction was to begin in October last, according 
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to al-Ijlajj of Mecca. Seventeen, hundred kilometers in length, this pipe 
line, when completed in 1949, would be able to handle 300,000 barrels 
of petrol daily, (cf. Al-'Amal of Beyrouth). 

Petrol economics is changing the face of Arabia. In Zahran there is 
a modern town d VAmdricaine of over 40,000 Americans, with cinemas, 
liquor shops and everything found in western cities. The Saudi Govern- 
ment has not so far allowed construction of churches for Christian 
workers, yet their missionaries are working with all the resources at 
their disposal. A new threat to Islam in Arabia is now looming large 
before our eyes. The royalty of about 50,000 dollars daily accruing to 
the Saudi Government (with prospects of still further increase in the near ' 
future) is enough to show why the Saudi Government cannot be expected 
to do much in this connexion. 


Yaman 

Educational Expansion : 

The Imam of Yaman has asked the Egyptian Government to lend 
services of la more teachers. Last academic year ten such were working 
in different towns of Yaman. 

Forty students of Yaman have gone to Lebanon at the expense of the 
Lebanese Government. Half of them have been accommodated in the 
Maqa§id School of §aida, and the rest in the Wataniyah School of Jrablus 
ash-Sham. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Education : 

Sixty E^ptian teachers lent to Syria have received another extension 
in the period of their service. 

Syrian schools of agriculture have adopted the same course and sylla- 
bus as in Egypt. 


Press . 

The Adih of Beyrouth reports, that a big company is formed there. 
It will purchase several journals, and by amalgamating them it will 
reduce their number and improve their standard. It will also publish 
important Arabic translations as well as encourage the original efforts. 
Commenting on the recent cultural conference in Lebanon, the al- 
Qafilah of Jerusalem says that there is a great need of improving the 
standard of Arabic magazines ; and although daily press shows consi- 
derable improvement yet the improvement is only in the news service 
not in the comments and other reading stuff. 
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Arab Culture : 

The Conference of Arab Culture held its latest session in B^routh, 
and the deliberations continued for eight days ; and the last meeting was 
presided over by the President cf the Loc^ Republic. Apart from usual 
surveys and discussions, the conference passed several resolutions. 
Accor dbg to the Al-IJ[ajj of Mecca, the most important of these related 
to two matters. First, the teachbg of history m each of the Arab count- 
ries should not only concern itself with local matters but should lay special 
stress on the geography, stages of human relations and economics of 
* an inter-Arabic character. Secondly, school curricula should be so 
framed as to lay enhanced emphasis on civics and patriotism. Of course, 
the pivot of the teachmg of history would be the interrelation of the 
various Arabic-speakbg countries durbg pre-Islamic and post-Islamic 
times. 

Servants of Arabic culture in different lands received recognition 
in the conference by awards of medals. Among the recipients we find 
names of such well-known persons as Ahmad Amin, ‘Abdulwahhab 
'Azzam (a relative of the Secretary -General of the Arab League), Ally 
Jarim, Qustantin Zuraiq. 

An Inter-Arab Engineerbg Conference was also held recently in 
Damascus. Of the 400 delegates, 160 came from Egypt, 10 from 'Iraq, 
SO from Lebanon, 7 from tJrdunn. (Trans_ jordania), 45 from Palestine 
and the rest from Syria. Among other subjects, the use of water power 
engaged the attention of the conference. 

Palestine 

The Bank Inqddh Arddi Filastin (for the relief and protection of the 
landed properties of Arabs in Pdestme) has been established b Cairo. 
The capital is a million Egyptian gubeas. The sevar Arab countries of 
the Arab League have _ contributed a sum of E. £. 250,000 towards a 
general reserve. Accordbg to a resolution of the Arab League, its member 
states have guaranteed to the shareholders a dividend of 5 per cent, 
per annum for the first ten years. Only the Arab subjects of the Arab 
states can subscribe. The Arab subjects of the non-Arab states can, 
also in special cases, be allowed to purchase shares. The shares are 
bebg sold since 14th October. 

* 

'IrSq. 


Academy : 

The government of ‘Iraq has sanctioned a sum of 20,000 gold dinars 
towards the establishment of the ‘Iraq Academy, in Baghdad. Its activ- 
ities include editing of rare manuscripts in Arabic. 
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Morocco : 

The Syri^ Government has invited a son of Amir ‘Abdulkarim of 
Rif to study in Syria. Another son of his has gone to ‘Iraq to study there 
in the Military Academy. 


Algeria ; 

The Franco-Algerim Legislative Assembly has agreed for the first 
time that Muslim festivals should be recognised in Algeiia by public 
holidays, and that Arabic language should also be recognised along with 
French as the official language. 


General : 

The News Bulletin, a fortnightly publication issued by the Arab Office 
in London reports : 

A four-day congress held in Paris, at the invitation of the Association 
of North -African Students in France, passed the following resolutions : — 
Compulsory education in Arabic, and unification of education in all the 
Arab Ma^rib : scholarships enabling students to go abroad, and facil- 
ities to be provided for cultural exchanges between the three countries 
(i.e., Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco); exchange of professors between 
these countries ; establishment of cultural centres to combat illiteracy 
and the development of broadcasts for cultural propaganda ; publishers 
for printing and distributing books in Arabic language and representa- 
tion of these Arab countries in cultural commissions of the Arab League 
and in all academies and feminine organisations. (With acknowledg- 
ment to Al-Urwa, an Arabic-English biannual of Bombay). 

Vaticana 

The Al-Ijfajj of Mecca reports that Pope Pius XII has begun to learn 
Arabic at his age of 71. It will be recalled that Egypt and Lebanon have 
recently exchanged diplomatic representatives with the City-State of 
Vaticana. TTris is but a revival of mediaeval practice in the Vatican. 
Luther was also a profound scholar of Arabic language. 

Germany 


Dr. Leo Pauly had obtained his doctorate in 1933 from the University 
of Bonn by editing Al~Mustajdd min Fa'aldt al-Ajwad by at-Tantikhiy 
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(d. 384 H.). He had several MSS., including that of Leningrad, to estab- 
lish the text. It was published apparently in 1939 Stuttgart. The 
author is still a prisoner of war, yet his work has attracted the attention 
of such a high-placed scholar as Kurd ‘Aliy of Damascus, who has re- 
edited the same and published in Damascus, 1946. The book is a collec- 
tion of anecdotes on good turns and beneficence to others in need. The 
MS. in London is wrongly attributed to some other author, that of Madi- 
nah is long since missing from the library of ‘Arif Hikmat. 


General : 

Prof. Mahmud Sha'rawiy of the Cairo University has asked Pakistan to 
make Arabic gradually its official language. It will be in the interest of 
both the Arabic-speaUng world and Pakistan. Mr. Muliammad Asad- 
Weiss, who is now an important official in Lahore, has suggested that 
Arabic language should be made compulsory in Pakistan schools. A 
draft bill has been suggested by him on the following lines. 

" (i) In all high schools and colleges under direct government con- 
trol, as well as in such educational institutions as receive government 
grants, Arabic should become a compulsory secondary language for all 
Muslim students. (3) In order to ensure the highest possible proficiency 
in the teaching of Arabic as a living language, the teachers should in 
the beginning be mainly recruited from Arabic-speaking countries. At 
the same time, Arabic -training schools should be established with a view 
to training an adequate number of highly proficient Indian teachers 
of Arabic. All students graduating from the Arabic-training schools 
' . should be considered servants of the Educational Department from the 
■ moment of obtaining their degrees, and should be given posts as teachers 
in government-conttolled institutions. (3) Within, say, six years of the 
inauguration of this scheme, the Arabic language shall become a com- 
pulsory subject for Muslim students in all degree examinations at the 
universities. (4) The funds required for the scheme should be raised 
by a special cess on Muslim incomes on Muslim immovable properties.”” 

Ceylon : 

Dr. Syed Akhtar Imam of the University of Colombo has contribut- 
ed a short article to his University Review on ” Some Indo-Arab Cultural 
Contacts,” and has referred to Sanskrit works translated into Arabic. 
Then he has described a MS. which he discovered in Colombo. It is in 
Arabic and has been copied from one transcribed in 641 H. (1243). The 
author of this anonjmious work is Baiyun al-Brahmin. This Arabic 
translation of an original Sanskrit work deals with the effects of jewels 
and minerals on the human system. Apparently it is a uiiique copy- 
(From Al-‘Urwa of Bombay). » 
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Veil Re-appears : 

A Reuter’s message of dated 20th October, states : 

A threat of smashed premises today hung over all Iranian shops and 
bazars which sold their wares to women without the chador (head-to 
foot veil). A religious movement called Fidd’iydn-e~Isldm has posted 
threatening proclamations in the streets and at the entrance to mosques 
prohibiting women from entering places of worship without the chdaar. 
The proclamation seemed to be taking some effect as several Muslim 
women were seen shopping wearing their veils. The present movement 
is a reaction to the local attitude, inspired by royal sympathies since 
January, 1946. So, the veil was strictly forbidden, no shop would serve 
a veiled woman, none was admitted to public vehicles or even allowed 
to appear on the streets. 

M. H. 



NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


S. K. BHUTAN, Annals of the Delhi 
Badshdhate ; XI, 244 pp ; Gauhati, 
1947, jRs. S. 

T he book before us is, for the most 
part, a reprint of the articles 
which appeared in the Islamic 
Culture in 1933-34. Assam has been 
in the forefront of the Indian politics 
lately, and the publication of the present 
work is timely in that it gives us an 
inkling of what the Assamese of the 
17th and i8th centuries themselves 
thought of far-off Delhi and its rulers. 
It is well to remember that Assam was 
invaded nearly twenty times by the 
armies of the Delhi Empire from 1205 
when Muhammad b, Bakhtivar Kh ili! 
led his forces to the banks of the Brahama- 
putra in 1205 right up to the reigns of 
the Emperors ^ah Jahan and 'Alamgir 
which saw the annexation of the Ahom 
Kingdom firstly in 1639 and again in 
1663 when Gauhati became the capital 
of the faujdarship of Assam. The land 
was so far from the capital and so much 
a terra incogpita that stories of Assam- 
ese magic, Assamese witches and As- 
samese foul weather became widely cur- 
rent in the Mughal Empire. 

_ Such contacts naturally resulted in the 
direct influence of Islamic culture and 
Islamic way of life on the Assamese, and 
Dr. Bhuyan recounts how a large part 
of official correspondence was carried 
out in Persian at the Ahom court, how 
some of the coins of independent Assam 
had Persian legends engraved on them, 
how the Assamese sovereigns endowed 
muqams and dargdhs with revenue-free 


lands, how Assam was full of Muslim 
artisans, swordsmiths, gun-casters, em- 
broiderers and those who followed other 
useful arts, and how the Ahom secre- 
tariat housed an abundant number of 
those versed in the Persian language. 
It is related that the Ahom court was 
so much influenced by the Mughal 
etiquette that it actually adopted the 
Mughal garb as its own court dress, and 
that Muslim divines were held in great 
respect by the rulers of Assam. On 
the other hand "Assamese ladies flaunt- 
ed in the Mughal court at Delhi," and 
Ramani Gabharu, daughter of the Ahom 
King Jayadhwaj accepted Islam and was 
renamed Rahmat Banu Begam marrying 
the Emperor 'Alamgir’s son Prince A'zam 
on May 2, 1668. 

The book is divided into an introduc- 
tion which runs into 60 pages, _ the 
Buranjis or ' Annals ’ proper containing 
19 chapters, followeci by appendices 
and notes. The body of the Buraniis 
is interesting only in that it depicts tne 
story of the Muslim hegemony over 
northern India through the spectacles 
of the inhabitants of a far-off corner of 
the Indian subcontinent. The main 
sources of the Annals are the oral 
testimonies of two persons, Muhammad 
‘All of 'Secunderabad,' the preceptor 
of the children of Mansur Khan who 
had been deputed to occupy Gauhaff 
in 1679, and the saimyasi Gokalpurl 
of Brindaban, while certain details are 
no doubt based on the actual Persian 
chronicles as related to the compiler of 
the Buranji. Whatever this might be 
the Buranjis are very faulty regarding 
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the facts of history, and whenever they 
deal with events at the Imperial capital 
and elsewhere they seem to deal with 
fiction and not the factual happemngs at 
all. The so-called country of ' Nako ' 
seems to have possessed favma as it 
existed in prehistoric times, while Rai 
Pithora is said to have fought against 
the ' Rohillas ’ and the names of the 
pre-Mughal kings of Delhi are absolutely 
unrecognisable nor do their dales even 
remotely correspond with history. 
Rum and Iran seem to be identical to 
the compiler of the BuranjI, and Ar- 
jumand Banu Begam is said to have 
committed suicide. The value of the 
'Annals’ lies in the record of events 
nearer Assam and even here the reader 
has to take great care. 

^ It is regretted that the learned editor 
himtelf has somellmes gone astray in 
his attempt to join fact and fiction into 
a connected chain. Thus, not being 
able to locate Sikandarabad he has with 
some gusto identified it with Secunder- 
abad cantonment although the canton- 
ment Was founded long after the compi- 
lation of the Buranjis and named Sec- 
underabad after Nawab Sikandarjah 
Asafjah III early in the nineteenth 
century. Moreover in the list of dist- 
ances from Delhi it is specifically put 
down that Hyderabad was 23 days' 
journey from Delhi, while the Sikander- 
abad in question was fully 3 months’ 
journey from the Imperial capital. The 
Buranji says that ' Sikandar Padshah 
of Iran ’ settled down in Sikandarabad 
and when he again left for Iran he gave 
over the charge ’ of Sikandarabad to 
Ghalib Khan, while the country was 
later conquered by ' Siliman Padghah 
of Faxrang.’ This is, of course very 
interesting but no better than a fairy 
tale. Then there is the problem of 
the identification of ‘ Rangaddin ’ son of 
Muhammad ^ah of Alamanja. There 
is a lot of story-telling like that of Bagji-o 
Bahar and Char Darwish, and in spite 
of all his attempts the learned editor 
has not been able to find who Rangaddin 
was and where ‘ Nako the City of 
Wonders ’ happened to be situated. 
This ‘ subjugator -of RQm ’ is supposed 
to have reigned at Delhi for nearly 
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24 years. The third in order of his 
succession is Qutbu’d-din and the sixth 
is ‘Bibi Rabiya.’ It is easy enough to 
identify Rabiya with Sultan Radiyah 
and Qutbu’d-din with Qutbu'd-din 
Aibak, but the names of all others are 
topsytur\'y and the dates do not cor- 
respond with the dates in actual fact, 
while there is no Ruknu’d-din or the 
kingdom of Alamanja or the province 
of Nako or its capital Mazitpur at all 
to our knowledge. 

The value of the book lies in the 
Introduction by the learned editor, in 
his appendices and footnotes, and in 
the gleanings from the Buranjis them- 
selves as regards the great influence 
exercised by the Indo-Muslim culture 
which was propagated by the Mughals 
at Delhi and which had its repercussions 
in all the four corners of India. 

H. K. S, 


R. C, GHOSH, Constitutional Docu- 
ments of the Major Islamic States : 
XIV, 258 pp. & Index ; Asjnraf Pub- 
lication ; Lahore, 1947 »’ Rs, 6 . 

I F a date has to be fixed for the uji- 
surge of nationalism and consti- 
tutionalism among the nations of 
the Eastern Continent, it may well be 
fixed in the period following the defeat 
of mighty Russia at the hrnids of the 
puny Japan in 1905. This was follow- 
ed by the first constitutional experiment 
of the Russia of the Czars, itself a semi- 
Asiatic Empire, and this in turn by the 
establishment of the Mejlis by Muzaf- 
faru’d-din Kiah of Iran and the revival 
of the constitution of the Ottoman 
Empire in 1908. These experiments 
by some of the most autocratic regimes 
of the modern world may be likened to 
the wave of republicanism and constitu- 
tionalism in the West towards the end of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
tury where every new country either 
strove to set up a republican regime or 
else a constitutional monarchy more or 
less on the pattern of the EngHsh system.. 
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The experiment seemed to succeed in 
the case of Japan which firstly copied 
the institutions of the ‘ western democ- 
racies ’ and then the methods of Euro- 
pean diplomacy and war, coming out 
■with flying colours in all the fields m 
•which she entered. 

The book before us is a compendium 
of the constitutions of Turkey, Egypt, 
Afghanistan, 'Iraq and Iran. Each of 
these is prefaced by a short historical 
sketch of the constitutional background 
of these states and followed by certain 
documents dealing with matters directly 
connected with them. The book is 
apt and timely, especially as we Indi^ 
look only to certain western countries, 
especially England, for our guidance, 
just what newly-formed European na- 
■tions did in the last century and failed, 
as the material, the political atmosphere 
and the background were so different 
from the set model. The constitutions 
before us show how they had to be dove- 
tailed to the conditions prevailing in 
different lands and how they have re- 
sponded to this. One feels, and strongly 
feels after what has, alas, been only too 
evident during the past few months, 
that unless our own country evolves 
a constitution which would be a product 
of our own reactions, all attempts at 
playing at ‘liberty’ and ' freedom ’ would, 
God forbid, prove to be utter failure. 

The most democratic of the constitu- 
tions before us is, of course, the constitu- 
tion of the Turkish Republic, and its 
western character has acquired a per- 
manency mainly because the whole cha- 
racter of its society has been westernised. 
However that may be, certain matters 
contained in the constitution which was 
framed immediately after the Treaty of 
Lausanne, are rather peculiar. We 
have a single-chambered legislature, and 
the President of the Republic is elected 
from among the members of this ‘ Grand 
National Assembly,’ There is a Council 
of State, but it is an administrative 
rather than a legislative body. Apart 
from the constitution proper we have a 
number of other documents, such as 
parts of the Treaty of Lausanne, and 
papers connected with the problem of 
minorities in Turkey and Greece, etc. 


This matter of the minorities is the one 
which interests us almost more than any 
other matter today. Fullest protection 
is given to all non-Muslim _ minorities 
in Turkey and all Muslim minorities in 
Greece. They are guaranteed full en- 
joyment of all political rights and are 
given the privilege of giving evidence in 
their own languages in the Turkish 
and the Greek law courts as the case 
may be. Moreover in districts where 
these minorities form a considerable 
section of the population it is laid down 
that adequate facilities should be avail- 
able for imparting primary education 
in the language of the minorities con- 
cerned. It is well known that there was 
a partial exchange of the Muslim and 
non-Muslim population of Turkey and 
Greece consequent on the Treaty of 
Lausanne but it was guaranteed in the 
Convention of 30th January, 1923, that each 
of these units should have a full guarantee 
of property and monetary assets, and 
any exchange of propMty would _ only 
be effected through a .mixed commission 
of the Turks, Greeks and neutrals. All 
these things should be an object lesson 
to us. 

The next country dealt with is Egypt 
with a ruler of the House of Mutiam- 
mad 'All, himself of Albanian parent- 
age sitting on the throne of the ancient 
Pharaohs struggling against the Imperi- 
alism of the West. Egypt has developed 
on the lines of modern constitutional 
monarchies with a limited royal veto, 
a Senate two-fifth of which are appointed 
by the King and three-fifth elected, and 
a freely elected Chamber of Deputies. In 
order to have balanced Houses provision 
is made that no one less than 30 should 
be elected a member of the lower cham- 
ber and the qualifications of the member- 
ship of the Senate have been made fairly 
high. We are aware that it is not the 
constitutional but the political aspect 
of the Egyptian life which is a sore in the 
side of the Egyptian people, and we 
have in the collection before us the 
Treaty under which the four most 
controversial points were reserved for 
the decision of Britain, and that of 1936 
under which Britain has been able to 
post (which is technically not regarded 
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as an act of occupation) her forces in 
the country. 

Af^anistan has a far simpler consti- 
tution with a phura-i-Milli, a House of 
Nobles consisting of the appointees of 
the King (something like the Canadian 
Senate) and committees consisting of the 
members of the two Houses. One strik- 
ing thing about the Afghan constitu- 
tion is that under it all civil officials, 
military officers, members of political 
missions and students pursuing their 
studies abroad are not allowed to marry 
foreign subjects. Another matter 
which is noticeable is that the treaties 
which followed the Fifth Afgjian War 
of 1919 have acquired for Afghanis- 
tan a status equal to that of any other 
independent country of the world. A 
matter_ which is of topical interest to us 
today is that in a letter from the British 
Representative to the Af^an Foreign 
Minister, (the date of which is unfor- 
tunately not given) it is recognised that 
" the condition of the frontier tribes of 
the two governments are of interest to 
the government of Af^anistiln.'' 

As against the conditions prevailing 
in Afj^Snistan, the treaties which re- 
cognise the independence of 'Iriq and 
Iran give them only a comparatively 
subservient position. Unfortunately nei- 
ther the important Anglo-Russian Pact 
of 1907 nor the treaty between Iran 
and England signed in 1919 is repro- 
duced or even mentioned, although it 
is these two documents which proved 
to be two nails in the coffin of Iranian 
Independence, and had it not been for 
the stalwart and now much-maligned 
Rii^a Sh^h Pahlavi, Lord Curzon would 
have reduced the ancient Empire to the 
status of an Indian feudatory state. 
There are some interesting provisions 
in the Iranian constitution which de- 
serve a passing notice, such as that 
under which the Teheran deputies are 
authorised to begin the discussion of the 
measures brought before them without 
waiting for the provincial deputies. . We 
have nirther the strange provision under 
which a Board of five censors is coiwti- ' 
tuted, composed of the representatives 
of the 'Ulema, and this is empowered 
to see that no law transgresses the law 


of Islam. This was enacted in the time 
of Muhammad ‘Ali SJjah Qajar, and it 
is not mentioned whether this still 
holds in Iran. 

These and many other interesting 
facts may be gleaned from the valuable 
documents embodied in the book before 
us. It is a pity that the book is full of 
typographical and other mistakes, while 
certain headings are misleading such as 
the repetition of the heading 'consti- 
tutional documents ' even on pages where 
only stray papers are copied. It is 
strange that neither the Treaty of S^res 
which sounded the death-knell of the 
old regime in Turkey, nor the part of 
the Treaty of Lausanne dealing with 
frontiers on which the whole system of 
the rights of the minorities was based, 
is reproduced in the book. The con- 
stitutions themselves, as given in the 
book, are bereft of any comments, 
and the prefaces affixed to each consti- 
tution are very sketchy. Some of the 
documents are reproduced without their 
dates and leave the reader curious 
about chronological s^uence which is not 
always correct. It is hoped that such 
matters would be remedied in the 
second edition of the book. It is also 
hoped that when the new edition comes 
out it will contain the constitutions 
of Pakistan and Indonesia, the two 
latest additions to the list of modern 
Islamic states. 

H. K. S. 


THIRTEEN HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER : by ‘Abdul ‘AH, pp. 70, 
Re. I -12-0, to be had from the author, 
Sa'eeddbad, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

T his small brochure, with nice get- 
up, deals with the life of the 
Prophet, an initiation _ to the be- 
ginner and layman. The chief moral of 
the life of the Prophet of Islam is how 
best to combine uie material and the 
spiritual urges of man. There have 
been and there are teachers according to 
whom renunciation of the world is the 
only criterion of man's .perfection. They 
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have an extremely negligible following. 
The overwhelming majority _ of human 
beings, at least nowada3rs, is of those 
who believe in pure and simple material- 
ism, with almost no moral values to 
distinguish them from other animals 
of God’s creation. 

" The events of the 20th century have 
made it painfully clear, says The Times’ 
literary supplement, that technical dev- 
elopment cannot be equated with an 
advance of civilisation. If our civilisa- 
tion is to survive, it will certainly not be 
through progress in physical sciences but 
through the revival of its neglected intel- 
lectual and moral foundations." 

The first and perhaps also the last 
teacher, who prescribed the " Good in 
this World as well as Good in the Here- 
after’’ (Qur’an), as the motto of human- 
ity, is Muhammad, the Prophet of 
Islam. He is also unique in putting into 
practice his teachings as a Prophet- 
Monarch of a vast territory for a consi- 
derable length of time, with followers 
numbering hundreds of thousands, with 
untold number of other subjects. 

The small booklet under review will 
certainly increase the thirst of serious 
students for more extensive study on 
the topic. The booklet happily deals 
with the life as well as the teachings of 
the Prophet in a succinct manner. 

M.H. 


ABU-BAKR: by Nawab Sadr Ydr Jung 
Maulvi Uahlbur-Rahmdn Khan Sjherwdni 
translated into English by Dr. Syed 
Mo'inul-IJaq, Ashraf Publications, 
Lahore, pp, 302, Rs. 4-8-0. 

T he original book in Urdu, which had 
at least three reprints with addi- 
tions, not very important, was first 
published thirty-five years ago in 1331 H. 
The author, who was for a long time §adr- 
us-Sadur (Head of the Ecclesiastical De- 
partment) Hyderabad, is not only a con- 
summate scholar but also a stylist in Urdu 
language. We must not e^q^ect the 
charm and grace of the original in its 
English rendering. 


The book has generally followed Ibn 
Sa'd, SuyQti and other sources commonly 
available thirty to forty years ago. Many 
works of great importance, — both in 
Arabic and other modern languages, — 
have since been published on the sub- 
ject. Apparently the author’s old age' 
does no permit him to revise his book 
which involves labour and years of 
constant steady to assimilation. Hence 
there is much to be desired from the point 
of modem taste and requirements. 

There is not even one map to illus- 
trate the course of conquests m the time 
of the first Caliph of Islam, who was, 
in a way, the originator and oi-ganiscr 
of the Muslim Caliphate and Empire. 

The translator, unfortunately docs not 
seem to attach enough importance to the 
correct pronunciation of Arabic names 
and words, for instance 
p. I, Kunnyat instead of the correct 

Kunyat 

47, Sa'dah SS'idah 

' 75 bi'at bai'at 

or, Damatul Janclal Duma — 

91, Ullis, Ullais 

94, Balqiya _ BanqijjS 

120, Jamadiul AWhir Jumadal-A^irah 
122, mofialla mahallah 

129, Zul Kala' Dhul — 

166, shifa'at shaft 'at 

and a host of others, not to speak of the 

mistakes of print. 

The book, however, to a layman 
is a very fine introduction to the 
life of AbQ Bakr, the Righteous (Siddiq, 
— as he is called) and it makes the older 
Urdu scholarship available to English- 
knowing public. 

M.H. 


?AFAR-NAMA-E-MUKHLI? of ROY 
RAYAN ANAND RAM MUKH- 
LI$, d 1164 AH. Edited by Df. 

• Azhar ‘All, published by Hindustan 
Press, Rampur, 1946. Price iRs, 6. 

I T is a welcome sign of the time that the 
subsidiary material, such as tra- 
vels, biographies, numismatic and 
epigraphical collections, which throw side- 
lights on history are being studied and. 
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brought to light by historians of the 
time. History is a vast subject. It is a 
study of Society in all its bearings and 
therefore it is in need of a wider 
survey through various sources and not 
exclusively through books of history 
which centre round royal families and 
their entourage. Most of the medieval 
histories, written in India and elsewhere, 
are deficient in their treatment and 
subject-matter. They dilate on the 
royal durbars which were supposed to be 
the pivots of all social activities. But 
as a matter of fact, they give no glimpse 
of the Society itself. It is undoubted 
that the Mughal historian who produced 
volumes on the history of their time, 
either independently or in deference to 
the wishes of their royal patrons, cover a 
larger ground than those of their Pathan 
predecessors, still they leave much to be 
desired. Unless their history books are 
supplemented with subsidiary sources, 
such as travels, biographies, etc. , it is 
not possible to place history in its correct 
perspective and to draw a true picture 
of the Society as it existed at the time. 

_ The $a/ar-namaby AnandRam Mukh- 
lis which is both a subsidiary source and 
a part of history proper, fills a big gap in 
the revolutionary history of the eighteenth 
century. It gives a vivid description of 
Moljamed ^ah’s march to Bingadh 
which took place in February, 1745. 
It is obvious ^t the reign of Mofiamed 
^ah, who was the last Mughal Emperor, 
was extremely revolutionary. India was 
torn by centrifugal forces which not 
only undermined the central govern- 
ment but also weakened themselves only 
to deliver goods to a foreign power. It 
was a cross-road where old and new 
traditions met and divergent views inter- 
laced. The march was against Nawab 
Syed Mofiamed ‘Ali Khan, an Afghan 
Chief, who had formed a Pathan hege- 
mony in the Northern India and gave a 
challenge to tl«_ Mughal suzerainty. 
Although^ the crisis was averted by the 
salutary intervention of another Pathan 
Chief, Qainjung, who apprehended the 
ascendency of fafdar Jung through the 
defeat of Moljamed ‘Ali Khan, yet it 
revealed an interesting part of the reign 
bearing on the political disintegration 
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of the country as well as the stand taken 
by the Mughal Emperor to maintain his 
power and prestige. It was the last 
attempt of this kind. 

Besides, the Safar-ndmd is a good pen- 
portrait of Mughal culture and civilisa- 
tion. In spite of the weakness which 
was visible in the central structure of the 
Mughal government, the Imperial dur- 
bar never ceased to wear the outward 
garment of pomp and pageantry. The 
pa/ar-ndmo helps one to study the order 
of the Mughal durbar, the elegance 
of the court etiquette and the propriety 
of the court language. It is also cu- 
rious to note that the travelling durbars 
w«e as orderly and as fully equipped 
with royal bag and baggage and office 
requirements as they were in the capital. 

The authority of Anand Ram MuHili? 
adds to the value of the work. His 
versatile knowledge of history, literature 
and vocabulary, coupled with his old 
association with the Court of Mohamed 
stands him in good stead as a 
reliable source of history. Being a mem- 
ber of a respectable Kathri family with 
an age-long loyal traditions of Mughal 
service and association with the Mughal 
Court, Anand Ram may be safely consi- 
dered as an authority of the Mohamed 
^Ihi period. He is the only writer 
who can give reliable accounts of the 
political actions and interactions of this 
transitory period. His works which in- 
clude travels, letters and history of 
Mohamed Shah's reign go a long way to 
clarify the changing conditipns of the 
time. The latter work which is not 
edited so far is extant in one of the 
libraries of the Muslim University. 

Dr. Azhar *Ali Khan and the Rampur 
State are to be thanked by whose labour 
and instance the $afar-ndmci has been 
edited and brought to the notice of the 
history scholars. The editor has done 
full justice to the work by his scholarly 
introduction and footnotes, which testify 
to his wide knowledge of Mughal history 
and laborious research. The introduc- 
tion is self-contained and comprdicnsive. 
It gives the biography of Anand Ram 
Musili? and that of Syed Mo^iamed ‘All 
Khan with a glossary of Mughal termi- 
nology. The biography of MuHili^ is 
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fairly exhaustive ■with a good dcsaiption 
of his family, culture, his Mughal 
service, his learning and literary works. 
The life-sketch of Mohamed 'Ali Khaa. 
who is the central figure of the drarca. 
and ■whose subversive activities had driven 
the Empire to the war, is equally ex- 
hausti^ve, and helps the reader to under- 
stand the political situation which exist- 
ed at the time, The glossary of the 


Mughal terminology which is supplied 
at the end of the introduction is a valuable 
contribution to the Mughal history. 
It helps to study not only the $afar-ndma 
concerned but also ■various other histo- 
ries dealing with the Mughal period. 
The footnotes are equally iirformativc. 
One can only hope that the §afar-ndma 
will be widely read and appreciated. 

A. M. 



RATIONAL OUTLOOK AS OBTAINED IN THE 
THOUGHT-PROCESS OF THE SAHSBAH 


T he science of al-Kalam assumed its present independent form of 
its own after it had been branched off from Fiqh, Jurisprudence 
in the 3rd century A.H.* Muslim theolo^, though developed 
afterwards in other centres cf learning, had its birth in the city of MediM 
called the city of the Prophet par excellence. The Quranic verses contmn 
per se the data of the fundamental problems of theology such as unity 
of God, the freedom of human volition, and so on, and so forth. These 
verses had their exposition and clarification in the words and deeds of 
the holy Prophet, generally known, as Haditli, Traditions. And, history 
bears an eloquent testimony to the fact that the Safiabah followed the 
Qur'an to its very letter and also implicitly followed in the footsteps of 
the great Prophet of Arabia. The apostolic traditions as well as the say- 
ings of the Companions^ cf the Prophet throw further light on the theolo- 
gical problems as adumbrated in the holy Qur’an. They can, for all 
practical purposes, be regarded as an adjunct complemaitary to the 
Qur'an. 

After the demise of the Prophet, differences of opmion did, no doubt, 
arise among the Companions, but those differences were not as acute 
and divergent as those that cropped up in the succeedmg ages. Though 
the §ahabah solved their problems as they came up strictly in obedience 
to the Qur'an and the Sunnah, and did not deviate from thein even by a 
hair’s breadth, nevertheless, they brought theii own intelligence and 
judgment to bear on their respective decisions, Mujtahidun that they 
were. And this accounts for the divergences and differaices that made 
head among them from tirne to time. 

The object of my paper is to assess the amount of rationalism that 
found its play into the dufferences of opinions held by the Companions 
of the Prophet on the various fundamental theological problems that are 
set forth below. 


* The science under reference took its birth during the cahphate of Al-Mahdi towards the latter 
end of the and century A H., and was later developed and perfected under 'AI-Ma'inOn. by the celebrat- 
ed Mu'taaihte leader, Abu’l HhijBiail 'AM (*31-235), vtde YaqOt. Mu'jarmil UdOid, VI, 74; Al 
Mas'fldI: MvrUjal Ebahab, II, 365; Shahnstam : Mild I, 18. 

A—l 
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TAWHID, UNITY OF GOD 

The idolatrous Arabs who were given to the worship of innumerable 
gods, once convinced of the truth of the oneness of God, held it fast 
even at the cost of their lives. What was needed for them was the sweet 
reasoning about the truth of the godhead. Once it was there through the 
medium of the Prophet of Arabia, it worked miracles amongst the 
Beduin hordes. 

When the death of Hadrat ‘Amr b. ‘A§ (d. circa 42/663 A.H.), the 
conqueror of Egypt, who was undoubtedly one of the greatest generals 
that the world has ever produced, approached, he grew extrenaely restless 
and began toiweep. His son IJadrat ‘Abdullah, who was standing nearby, 
asked him if he was afraid of death. “ Certainly not, my dear son," 
he answered, "I am afraid of what .will follow death." ‘Abdullah then 
tried to console him and said, " Well, father, you have had the privilege 
of enjoying the company of the Messenger of Allah and performed good 
deeds all your life. What is more is that you have won for Islam the 
glorious conquests in Syria and Egypt, ana as such you have no cause 
to .be afraid of what will come after death." " No, my dear boy, " 
added the dying hero, ‘‘You have forgotten to refer to my highest achieve- 
ment, namely, my 'faith in the unity of God, ‘La ilaha illallah,' ‘there 
is no God but Allah,"’ ^ — ^an answer that shows how sentiment at once 
rational and pious was working in his mind at the most psychological 
moment of his life. , 

The celebrated Mu’a dhdhi n of the Prophet, IJadrat Belal (d. 20 A.H.), 
once ^ haying come to believe in the existence of one true God, had 
on his lips but all soothing and sweet ‘ Ahad, -Ahad, ’ ‘ the One, the 
One,’ even at the time when he was undergoing the severest torture on 
the burning sands of Arabia with a heavy stone on his chest, and that at 
the hands of the sworn enemies of Islam. Such was the inexorable and 
inflexible faith, he had in the unity of true God.® 

IJadrat Abu Fuqaiha was another personage who too fell a victim' to 
the cruel persecution of the infidels. Once his master Safwan pointing 
to a dqng-fly, scornfully asked if that was not his Lord. Abu Fuqaiha 
bluntly retorted by saying, ‘‘Your Lord as well as my Lord is the One 
same Allah,"® a belief in Whom was soon to become a prevailing theme 
all over Arabia. 

.^er conversion, Hadrat Umm ^arik was subjected to a very severe 
punishment to keep standing on the burning sands under the midday 
Arabian sun. Not only this, To add to her agony, she was given only 
bread and honey to eat, and was not allowed even a drop of water. 
Having thus suffered the inhuman atrocities for three long days, she 


1. Ibn l^ajar : Uslu’l Vol. IV, p. 117, also ' Abdus-Salam : Usivith’-i-$alti!bah, Vol. I, p. 43. 

s. Ibn Sa'd : T^ibagSt, Vol. HI, p. 165. 

3. Ibn Heyatj Usda^l SbUlxf, Vol. V, p. 273. 

1 * . 
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lost her consciousness. In her plight, her kinsmen asked her to abjure 
her faith in God. She became so much exhausted that she could not 
follow what her kinsmen were telling her. At last, when they pointed 
towards God on high with their fingers, she came to realise that they 
were meaning her to forsake her belief in One God. She indignantly 
declared, “ By Allah I am constant in my faith and shall not. forsake it,^ 
come what may.”^ 

IJadrat Abu Tdha (d. 51 A.H.),® while still a pagan, approached 
lyia^rat Umm Sulaim® with a view to marrying her. Though willing to 
marry him she hesitated to accept him as her husband merely on the 
ground of his disbelirf. But all the same, she entered into a conversation 
with her suitor and said, " Hallo, Aby Talha, don’t you see that the god 
you worship has been made of a tree which must have sprung up from 
the earth and which must have been felled by a Negro carpenter one 
day ?” meaning thereby that it was no more than a wooden idol. 
“ Yes, my sweetheart,” said Abu Talha, ” It is just as you say.”" Then,” 
she rejoined, " Don’t you feel ashamed of worshipping it ?” At this, 
Abu jalha got nervous and nonplussed and had nothing cogent and 
convincing to say against the forceful argument of his lady-love. This 
reasoning of Umm Sulaim finally led to the conversion of Abu Talhia 
to Islam, and then- to consummation of their marriage union. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM 

Almost from the beginning of the and century A.H., a period that 
synchronised with the termination of the days of the Sahabah, anthropo- 
morphism raised its head in the caliphate, particularly in its eastern 
zone and that on the interpretation of the words such as, •k , hand;, 
*>;j , face, cr* , soul, uf , eye, as related to God and as embodied in 
both the Qur’an and the Sunnah.* 

The Sahabah, on the other hand, readily believed in all the anthro- 
pomorphic expressions in the Qur’an and the Sunnah as they found them 
without entering into the discussions of why and wherefore of those 
terms. For, according to their logic and reasoning, it was useless and 
futile to enter into any controversy in that connection inasmuch as a 
controversy of its 'kind, however long and forceful, was not likelj^ to 
unravel their meamngs, human as it was. Obviously, in their opinion, 
God Who is infinite can appreciate all that is human and finite but not 
vice versa. 

The view of Ummu’l Mu'miiun IJadrat ‘Ayesha (d. 58/678) on ^ 
as occurs in her following statement: lii jjf- 1 , "All 


I. Ibn Hsgar : Usdu'l Qhaba, Vol. V, p. S94- 
a. Ibid; p, 234. 

3. Ibid; p. S9I. 

The holy Qfir'an; 
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praises are due to God Whose Ear encompasses all the sounds/’^ sup- 
ports my contention. 

fjadrat 'Umar (d. 23/644),® Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687),® Ibn Mas'ud 
(d. '32 or 33/A.H.)* Ibn 'Umar (d. 73/693)*® Ibn ‘Amr (d. 65 or 68 A.H.),« 
Abu Huraira (d. 57 or 58 I 6 y 6 - 6 y 8 ),'^ have narrated traditions on the 
authority of the holy Prophet that contain the anthropomorphic words 
such as ^ j and so on. And there is nothing to warrant that they 
have used them in the meanings other than what is commonly understood. 

Ummu'l Mu'minin Hadrat Umm Salmah (d, 59/679), when asked to 
give the meaning of the verse : ^ (XX ; 4), “ The Merciful 

settled on the throne,” interpreted it in its ordinary and literal sense. 
But when her questioners were nqt satisfied at that, she threw further 
light on the verse by saying; — 

< ^ j * j ‘ ‘r'rl (jit Vi j ^ J J ‘ j!*“Vl 

“ The settling of the Merciful is known, while its modality is un- 
known, to believe in it is incumbent ujjon everyone of us, while its ques- 
tioning is an innovation, pure and simple, last but not least, its dis- 
cussion is infidelity.”® 

The final reply of Umm Salmah, as just given above, is sufficient to 
lay at rest any controversy that may be raised in this connection. 

I. BuJsiiari: and Sayyid SulaimBn: Strat-i-'Aye^ja, p. 256. 


a. Shsukh M. SaffilUnJ: 1 \£l_}IVol. I, pp. 171-195, Vide p.190 ; \ J 

jJl «j-i 41) I dUb- JJ 1 J jt!** Iiil J ^ 

( jU I V I ) V I J I ji I £ I a' 1 i jl j I -w- > » J 

^^0* u I uj* J ^.^^1 *. k5^(_j irt U-l (3* K3 V) I j ,,, 

“iS J^l lyjl ” J ji d flo* f f I »V_»* 

^1 J ^ I J toji 41* J * jf* Vlj J I J I jIkIiII 

J jUVI,^* VI J 1 ji«Vl_>Jje«j* IcJli ji-TJ« 4) I Jjj^JliV^Ol 

I u^Jly Jl ^ ^ ^ i/} JJJ '.1/^*. 

iSj^ 

fl*Vl (5 jJ J I J J * J "^^^l^lo* J Jjewjj* J 

^ ^1 u^^4ii|a^li.^| Jl* < 1 4iU^”^j _^lAj* ^ I S’ ^ ( iJ'j) ‘^1* 


^4tt|a.* b* Jb j I ji \iijitr Jli (jl Ilf Jv JU J-i*. ^ I ^ e® I lifj^ Jli oi •iJf" I J***! 
* (u*j) ^ J Jb oK. 4:-jLjfl V ^J* j*Wl (i/'j)u**l i/ fl»Vl Jb j'b ^b 

1 “^1 **^ 1 ^ i »*l j^l (ij*j) U J \B ? I iStf ( j^l J‘f^\ ik 

“ J »7 J nil jl J V a, 1 1* 


3. Ibid,, p, 171 jJ| o*'Jl'*'.(i J J^l j^-Jll* (u'j) L^te^y.l d-lJ*- Jj 

4 . Ibid,, p, igt j» I iJ*J I 1 ) ,^is- 4J |«U.I j 

5. Ihid. jJ I 4i Jl ■ !«.■ > . * V J Cx} I e.t**'" (J J 

6. Ibid., p. 19s £ I ort 4 i^J» blT 4 J^U ! J ^ u> J ) ^ l"'c* e.'."**' {j* iS J J 

7. Ibid., p, 190 ‘Jb 4 :*(,>j) Sj, j*i^|e.lj^Jj[(y>j^y»,iw.a*.jii],ji:|*j*^(,>j)* 

8. Ibid,, p. 168 , jJ| •Jj Jil 
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THE BEATIFIC VISION 

Whether or not reason or commonsense admits the possibility of 
the vision of God has been a great controversial question among the 
theologians of Islam. The Mu'tazilites, who are otherwise the Rationa- 
list Scholastics, hold that it is impossible to see God both in this world 
and the world hereafter. But the Jamhur, the majority of the Muslims 
belonging to the Ahl-i-Sunnat wa’l Jama'at, assert otherwise. They not 
only believe in its mere possibility but they are also unanimous on this 
that they will have the vision of God, the Most High, on the Day of 
Judgment. 

Coming to the consideration of the question dealt with by the Saliabah 
themselves, we find them also to be unanimous on this that God will be 
seen in the next life. To add to this, as many as twenty Companions have 
handed down to us traditions in support of the feasibility of the Beatific 
Vision, so that the tradition, in this connection, has attained the rank of 
Tawdtur,^ If they have differed, they have differed only in the fact whether 
or not the holy Prophet has seen God in his life-time. IJadrat ‘Ayegha, 
on the other hand, denies the fact that the holy Prophet lias seen God 
in this world and maintains that ‘ he who says that the Prophet saw God 
in person lies* iTaSi ul ^ .a In support of her 

contention, she ad,duced two verses from the holy Quran, namely 
jkjjU.Vldj*. jjrV (t) 'Eyes cannot perceive Him whereas 

He perceives the eyes, and He is^ the Kind One, the Omniscient' (VI : 
103), and (ii) *Ij j<y jlW -“i 'Itis not possible fora 

human being that God can talk to him but by revelation or from behind a 
veil (XLII : 51).' It will not, perhaps be out of place to state here, in this 
connection, that the Mu'tazilites, though highly rationalistic in their 
outlook, could not do better-than cite the above verses by Hadrat 'Ayesha 
in favour of the non-visibility of the Ultimate Reality. 

IJadrat Ibn Mas'ud, too, seems to have held the same view as the one 
held by Hadrat ‘Ayesha. He further corroborates the interpretation of 
the first few verses of the chapter, al-Najm, concerrung whether the 
Prophet has seen God or not as interpreted by Hadrat ‘Ayesha and says, 

1 tjl j l*ir I*,*. "In. all these verses, the idea that trans- 
pires is that the Prophet saw Hadrat Gabriel and not God, the Almighty."® 

Hadrat Ibn Abbas, however, dififers from them and maintains that 
the Prophet twice saw God and that through his heart and not through 
his corporeal eyes.^ 

And, when ‘Ikrimah (d. 105 A.H.), the beloved pupil of Ibn ‘Abbas 
wanted to op^pose him by saying that I d ji. j* 3 jU V I *fjJi JjJi. ^ I tr-l I 

" Does not God say, ' Eyes cannot perceive Him while He perceives the: 

1. It means tradition related by successive witnesses. Ed. I.C, 

2, InSm BuHjari : $ahi{i, Vol. II, p. 720, MiqtabaT Press, Delhi. 

3, Waliyuddin al-Khaflb : Mishkdt al-Mojdblfi, p. 501., AsahljuT Ma^bi' Press, Delhi. 

4. Ibid., and also Khafaii ; Sharhu^-Shifa. Vol. II, p. 287. 
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eyes ?” Ibn ‘Abbas sharply replied : 

‘Woe to thee I that is only when God manifests Himself in His own Light 
verily, he (the Prophet) saw his Lord twice over.’^ 

Hadrat Ka‘b al-Ah.Dar also speaks in the same strain when he says, 

‘ j*’ (u") "1 j j ‘ ‘ {£,)(/'->* J (iJ^) ol’- j J («->»♦ ^1 ol ‘ 

Verily All^ divided His sight and speech between Muhammad and 
l^ses. He twice talked to Moses, and was twice seen by Muhammad.’® 

QADAR, IRREVOCABLE DEGREE OF ALLAH 

The SaJh.abah were, however, the firm believers in Fate or the pre- 
destined Decree of Allah. Ma‘bad al-Juhani (d. 699 A.D.), an inhabitant 
of Basrah, was the first man who disbelieved in Qadar. It was, then, that 
Yahya b. Ya'mar and Hamid b. ‘Abdur-Rahman, the two leaned sages 
of Basrah, decided to consult the Sahabah to ascertain their views in this 
connection. Luckily, on a pilgrimage-journey to Mecca, they came in 
contact with Hadrat 'Abdullah b. ‘Omar and after the usual exchange of 
greetings, they narrated to him that some of their countrymen had lately 
renounced their faith in Qadur, and had thus given a go-by to the Musliin 
doctrine of predestination. “ Tell your friends ” said Ibn ‘Omar “ if 
you chance^ to meet them, that I have nothing to' do with them nor they 
have to do anything with me. By God I their alms will not be accepted 
and approved of by God even if they were to offer gold to the weight of , 
the mountain, U](i.ud itself, unless they believe in Qadar.”® In their opin- 
ion an unbelief in predestination, which was only another name for the 
foreknowledge of God, was tantamount to infidelity, pure and simple. 

Once, while arriving on state mission at Sarg^j Hadrat ‘Omar came 
to know of the outbreak of plague over there, and, with a view to insure 
his safety as also of that of his entourage, he decided to go back to Medina 
and not to stay at the place any longer. At this, Hadrat Abti ‘Obaidah 
(d. 18 A.H.), the then Commander-in-Chirf of the Arab forces 
in Syria, remarked by saying, ' ^1 j o' j *1 ‘ Are you running away 
to escape the decree of All^ V Deploring the misunderstanding of the 
great general, ‘Omar Faruq thus observed, Jl jas O' 

‘ Yes, we are running away from one Decree of Allah to another Decree 
of Allah, — an answer that supplies us with the best possible solution of 
the question. 

^iATB, THINGS UNSEEN 

During the days of the holy Prophet as also our own the popular 
belief has it that prophets do possess the foreknowledge of the Unseen. 

I. Ibtd,, Waliyuddin al-Ehatlb : Mishkat al-MasSnh, p. 501.' A^ahl^u’l Matabi* Press, Delhi, 
Eiha&ji ; Sharhmh-Shifg, Vol. II„ p. 287. 

3. JWd. 

3. Imam Muslim ; Sahih, KiiSb d-Itndn, ist i also A. Sal 3 m ; Syar-i- $a 1 fdbdi,Vo\,, I, p. 48, 

4. ibid., KitSb al’Salcm, Bib at-TS'un, p. 229. Asahhu’l Matabi*. 

2 * 
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As a refutation of this the Prophet of Arabia himself quoted the Quranic 
verse : ‘ I jJ* IV j ‘ I j I J ji iV j* , ‘ Say : I say not unto you (that) I 

possess the treasures of ^lah, nor that I have knowledge of the Unseen 
. . . . ’ (VI : so). 5adrat 'Ayegha on her part vehemently opposed this 
view current among the generality of the Muslims of her time so much so 
that once she declared by saying, I ' He who 

tells you that verily the Prophet knows what will come about tells a lie.’^ 
She made this statement of hers on the ground that it was against the spirit 
of the Quranic verse, Ue « j ■^’V ‘No soul is aware of 

what it will acquire tomorrow ’ (XXXI : 34)— a statement that speaks 
volumes for the rational attitude of Ummu'l Mu’minin Ijladrat 'Ayesha. 

THE CONCEALMENT OF REVELATION— 

The holy Prophet cannot be accused of the concealment of any part 
of the revelation as the hypocrites, Mundfiqun, or some of his bitterest 
enemies would have us believe. Nothing can better justify this assertion 
than the statement of Ummu’l Mu’minin ^adrat ‘Ayesha of which the 
k^note was reason and commonsense. Inculcating m her pupil Eladrat 
Mnsruq (d. 62 or 63 A.H.), this lesson, namely, that the holy Prophet 
never kept any part of the Divine Revelation concealed, ^Jadrat 'Ayesha 
said to him, O', ‘ Verily, he who tells you that the 

Prophet has concealed a part of the Divine Revelation and that he has not 
delivered it to his people, lies,’® inasmuch as the Qur’an has it, J j" jl' ktli 
dL ‘O, the Apostle! deliver to the people what 

has been revealed to you from your Lord. If you do not do so, you will 
be failing in your duty to deliver His message, to those for whom they are 
meant ’(V : 70). She, further, averred that jf Muhammad ((4 -j^au| j.«) 
wanted to conceal any portion of the revelation, he had the better reason 
to conceal the following verse, ■^l 

0| o>-l *iil j j “When you were saying to him 

upon whom, God as well as you have bestowed gifts ; keep your 
wife to you, and fear Allah (in the matter of divorcing her), while 
you were concealing in your heart what God was going to disclose, 
and you were fearing men while Allah best deserves that you should 
fear Him ’’ (XXXIII : 37).® 

This verse conveys us the fact that the Prophet concealed his idea 
of marrying Hadrat Zainab, the would-be-divorced wife of his adopted 
son Zaid b. IJaritha, as’ a compensation for the loss of prestige she 
suffered, a lady of respectable birth that sh^ was, on account of her union 
with Zaid, the erstwhile freed servant of the Prophet — a union for which 
the Prophet was wholly and solely responsible. There are other verses 


1. ImSm BuWiari : Vol. 11 , p. 72°. Mujtabal Press, Delhi. 

2 . Ibid. 

3. Zama khsha ri : ICashshfl/. Vol, II, p. 213, (Egypt). 
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that can be cited too that bespeak of the human side of the holy Prophet 
which he could as well conceal if only he desired it. 

MPRAJ OR THE DIVINE ASCENSION OF THE PROPHET 

It is almost a universal assumption that IJadrat ‘Ayesha believed in 
the ascension spiritual and not physical of the holy Prophet. Evidently, 
this has been based, on Ibn Ish.aq's tradition, namely, Jlu'*' 

(u*) * Ibn Ishaq said: 'a 

certain member of the family of Abu Bakr related to me that ‘Ayesha, the 
wife of the Prophet, has said that the body of the Messenger of Allah did 
not disappear (from his bed at the time), and that he was made to travel 
heavenwards spiritually only."^ So far as the tradition is concerned, it 
does not, and as a matter of fact, cannot stand our scrutiny and that for 
the following grounds. In the first place, in the opinion of Imam Malik 
(d. 179 A.H.j, Imam Ahmad b.Hanbal(d. 241 A.H.), and other authorities 
of the science of JW J I * le* I, ^ Ishaq has been looked upon as a weak 
narrator. Secondly, Ibn Ishaq does not mention as to who his narrator 
was. Thirdly, even this unknown narrator of his, as belonging to the 
family of Abti Bukr, does not say in so many words that he has heard the 
tradition directly from Ha^rat ‘Ayesha herself so that a link in the chain 
appears to be missing. Though the above tradition in support of the 
ascension spiritual and not pihysical of the holy Prophet, as handed down 
to us by the Ummu’l Mu’minin Ha^rat ‘Ayegha, may not be accepted as 
genuine on the ground of the technical flaws as discussed above, never- 
theless it c^ be accepted as such relying, in the main, on the rational 
outlook which generally characterises the traditions narrated by IJadrat 
‘Ayesha. 

Hadrat Mu'awiya's tradition on the topifc under reference, namelyJ*^o» 

'Muhammad Ibn Ishaq has narrated and has said :Ya‘qubb.‘Utba 
b. al-Mug^ira related to me that whenever Mu‘awiya was questioned 
about the nocturnal journey of the Messenger of Allah, he said, ‘ It was 
a true dream from Allah,’® is defective inasmuch as Ya‘qub (d. 128 A.H.) 
who narrated the tradition on the authority of IJadrat Mu'awiya (d. 60 
A.H.) was not his contemporary and as such he was not likely to hear the 
tradition personally from him.^ All the same, the tradition may be taken 
as genuine so far as its underlying rational meaning is concerned and 
that for the simple reason that a matter-of-fact Companion like Mu'awiya 
WM not likely to hold or believe in a statement which would not concur 
with or go against the grain of his reasoning. 


r, Ibn HisbiStn .' Sirat, also Sayyid SukunSn ; 6Tra{un-Ma6f, Vol. Ill, p, 388. 
a. Ibn IJajar : Tah^ibut-Tah(^tb> Vol. DC., pp. 42-44. 

3. Ibn HisS^ : Sirat, also Sayyid Sulaiman ; Sirat, Vol. Ill, p. 388. 

4. Ibtd. 
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PUNISHMENT OF, THE DEAD ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
BEWAILING OF THEIR KINSMEN vij-' 

On the authority of IJadrat 'Omar, fjadrat Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn ‘Omar 
have narrated the tradition, viz., “Ikl Jj-j J** 

‘‘ The Messenger of Allah said, ‘Verily, the dead will be punished in the 
life on account of the bewailing over them of their kinsmen,'”^ but ^adrat 
^Ayesha, true to her rational frame of mind, has rejected this tradition on 
this grpund that it is contrary to the spirit underlying the Quranic verse 
5 j jl j “No bearer (soul) shall bear the burden of 
others ’ (VI : 164)— a decision which both Hadrat Ibn ‘Omar and Ibn 
'Abbas have unhesitatingly accepted as sound and valid. 

SIMA'U’L MAWTA or the HEARING OF THE DEAD 

IJadrat ‘Omar, Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn 'Omar and other Companions of the 
holy Prophet did believe that the dead can overhear the living. They 
based this belief of theirs, ostensibly, on the tradition of the Prophet. 
He addressed the corpses of the infidels immediately after the conclusion 
of the battle of Badr,^ viz., j r ■>»: j 'Have you found to 
be true what your Lord promised you ?’® Whereupon, ^adrat ‘ Omar 
interrogated the Prophet by saying, ‘ O, Apostle of Allah, do you talk to 
the dead who cannot hear us ?’ The Prophet replied,' I* 

cP j ’ ‘ You do not hear better than they do excepting that they 
cannot respond.’^ IJadrat ‘Ayesha, on the other hand, does not accept 
the validity of the tradition inasmuch as it is contrary to reason and is 
also in conflict with the explicit verses of the Qur’an, viz., ‘ 

O’ c-i| U j ‘ Verily, you cannot make the dead and those who 

are in the graves hear you ” (XXXV : zi & XXXVII : 80). 

To sum up, I might add that the Sahabah, aware as they were of the 
real implications of the Quranic verses, invariably brought their reason 
or commonsense to bear on those metaphysical questions and problems 
of the Qur’an and the Sunnah that came up before them for their consi- 
derations, particularly, when they came in contact with their non-Muslim 
countrymen who had views of their own on those questions and wanted 
to argue thereon. It is on the basis of the rational and sensible judgments 
and decisions of the Sahafiah as noticed both in Hadith and Ta/sir (Ex- 
egesis) that our Mujtahidun ^Law-givers) and MutakalUmun (Orthodox 
Scholastics) have built up their edifices of Islamic Sciences of Fiqh (Juris- 
prudence), Kaldm (Scholasticism), Usui Fiqh (Principles of Jurisprudence) 
and so on and so forth. As a matter of fact, we owe a great deal to the 
pioneering works of the Sahabah not only in the domain of religion and 
what it stands for but also in the field of our speculative sciences such as 
philosophy, and metaphysics. 


1. Waliyuddln; MigfikSt, p. is^- 

2. and 3. Bu^Uri : Ghazwatul-Badr. 


M. Saghir Hasan al-Masumi. 



THE TArIKH KHAN-I-JAHANI-WA-MAKHZAN-I- 

AFGHANI 


I UNDERTOOK to edit Ni'matullah’s Tdrlkh Khdn-i- Jahdni-wa~ 
MaMizan-i-Afghdni, a very imjjortant and complete general 
history of the Afghans in India, with critical notes and annotations 
on the suggestions made by Sir JaduNath Sarkar, ic.c.i., and my supervisoi 
Prof. Muhammad Zubair Siddiqi, m.a., b.l., ph.n., (Cant,), In connec- 
tion with this work I consulted several catalogues of the Persian MSS.^ 
preserved in the different foreign and inland libraries. I learnt that there 
is also an abridged version of it known as the MaMlzan-i-Afghiim, trans- 
lated by Dr. Dorn, which he names “ History of the Afghans from the 
Persian of Neametullah,” and found a remark made by a certain Ibrahim 
Batai at the end of its Daftar II, dealing with the history of the Stirs in 
India. This remark, which was entirely out of place in this bpok, led me 
to confusion and suspicion. I had an earnest desire to go through the 
Persian text of it, but I had not then a single copy of it at my disposal. 
Dorn's History, which is open to serious criticism, could not serve my 
purpose. When I went minutely through the three MSS. of the TariM 
Khan-i-Jahdm, preserved in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
and one, in the Oriental Public Library, Bankipur, I notice serious dis- 
crepancies in their contents- — only two of them were complete, but even- 
they did not completely tally with each other. This actuated me to see 
some more copies of it. During this time I read an article on the subject 
written by Dr. A. Halim, Ahgarh University,^ which also could not 
solve my difficulties, on the other hand it led to further confusion. 

On enquiry I received information from Mr. Imtiyaz ‘Ali ‘Arshi. 
the librarian of the Rampur State library that there were two MSS. of the 
Tdri^ Khdn-i- Jahdni, one of them being complete and the earliest 
known MS. dated 1038 A.H. (1629 A.D.), and also two MSS. of the 
Ma^l^an-i-Afghdni, 1 went to Rampur and having consulted these 
MSS. I am now in a position to clear the confusion. 

»■ "■ ' ' 

r. Elliot’s Htstoiy of India, Vol. V, p. 68. 

2 TVamoctions of the History Congress, 1941, pp 377-383. 
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Having described the circumstances in which I am writing this article, 
I now proceed to deal with (i) the two books and their contents, (2) 
the discrepancies between them, (3) their author, (4) their sources and 
their importance and (5) the manuscripts of the Tdnkh. 

.(i) .thetariemkhan-i-jahAni 

The Tdn^ KhdnA-]ahdm-wa-Makhzan-i-A fgh dni is an important 
work on the general history of the Afghans in India from the time of 
Adam to the death of Khwajah ‘Utiiman (1021 A.H.= i6i3 A.D.)i when 
the Afghans lost all power and finally submitted to Jahangir. In the 
preface, Ni'matullah, the author, says that he began the work after the 
‘Asr, prayer on Friday, the 20th Dhilhijj ah, 1020 A.H. (the 13th/ 14th 
February, 1612 A.D.) at Malkapur in Berar.^ At the end of the book, 
he says that he completed the work on Friday, the loth Dhilhijj ah, 1021 
A.H. (the 22nd January, 1613 A.D.) at Burhanpur.® The work was dedi- 
cated to Khan-i-]ahan Lodi,® the author’s patron, after whom it was 
entitled. The Tdnkh was divided into a muqaddimah, seven bobs 
and a khdtimah (see chart). 

The Makhzan-i-A fgh dnl is also a general history of the Afghans in 
India from ‘their rise to their downfall (1021 A.H.=i6i3 A.D.). In the 
Introduction it is stated that it was composed by Ni'matullah in 1018 A.H. 
with the help of Haibat Khan. Further it is stated, as we also find in the 
Introduction of the Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdm, that Ma'dan-i-AMibdr-i- 
Ahmadi composed by Ahmad Khan bin Bihbal Khan Kambu in 1020 A.H. 
(1612 A.D.) was utilised by Ni'matullah together with many other works 
for this book. It is divided into three bdbs and three daflars. 


1. RASB. MS. No. 100, fol. 3. 

Malkapur is a mahal of the Sarkar of Namala, Berar Suba, vide A'in-i-Akban— Jarett II, p. *34. This 
town is the headquarteis of the ta'alluq of the same name in Buldana district, Berar, situated in 2o° 53' 

N. and 76“ 15' E., on the Nalganga, a tributary of the Puma, at the elevation of goo feet 308 miles from 
Bombay and 213 from Nagpur — See Imp. Gaz. Oxf., Vol. XVIII, p. 91. 

2. RASB. MS., No. 100, fol. 220b, 

Burhanpur is a town in the Nimar district, G. P. It is situated on the north bank of the river Tapti 
about 40 miles south-west from Khandwa and 2 miles from the Railway station of Lalbagh in 2i° 18' 
33' N. and 76“ 16' a6’ E. It was founded by Na^Ir Kh5n the first independent prince of the FarruJshi 
dynasty ofKhandesh about 1400 A. D. and named by him after the famous Shei^j Burhanuddin of 
Daulatabad. It was a scene of great historical events during the Mughal rule in India (See Imp. Gaz. 
Hunt. Vol. II, p. 271). 

3. Fir KMn. entitled Khan-l-]fahan Lfldi, son of Daulat IQian L5d!, was a great favourite of Jahangir 
who called him his ' farzand ’ (son). He was raised to tlie rank of 5000. He rebelled against Shah, 
Jahan. His son Hasan Khan was caught in the vicinity of Kaliiv'at, and Khan-i-Jahan L6di was shot 
by an arrow by Madhu Singh on the istRajab, 1040 A,H. (Monday, the 24th January, 1631 AD.) and 
his head was sent as a present to Shah Jahin by ‘Abdullah Khan, a general of Si^h Jahan. (For the 
detailed account of his life and deeds see the TdriMi Khan-i-Jahdni, Bdb V, the Persian text of the 
Ma'dihir-al Umard, B. I.,' Part I, pp. 716-732 ; Blochmann's A'in-i-Akbdri, Vol. I, pp. 503-506 and . 
Roger's Memoirs of Jahangir), 
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Chapters 


Contents 


(I) Tarikh 

(II) Makhzan. 

1. Preface 

I. Preface 

2. Muqaddimah . . 

2. Bab I 

3. Bab I 

3. Bab II 

4. Bah I 

4. Bab III 

S. Bab III 

S. Daftar I 

6. Bab IV 

6, Daftar II 

7. Bab V 

8 . Bab VI 

9. Bab yil 

10. Khatimah 

• * 

8. Khatimah^ 

7. Daftar III 


Praise of God and the Prophet 
Muhammad and the reasons 
for the composition of the 
book. 

History of Patriarch Ya'qiib 
Israyeel Qacob Israelite). 
History _ of King Talut, . the 
expulsion of the Israelites by 
Bukht Nasar (Nebuchadnezzar) 
and the migration of the 
Afghans to Ghor. 

History of ^alid bin Walld 
up to the end of the Khi lafal. 
of ‘Umar Faruq and the gover- 
norship of Sultan Shah L6dS, 
the uncle of Bahlul. 

History of the Lodi Sultans, 
from Bahlul to Ibraliim Lodi, 
History of the Suri kings, from 
§her Shah to ‘Uthman, the 
last independent Afghan chief. 
History of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi. 
Genealogy of the Afghans. 
History of the Emperor Jahangir. 
Life and miracles of the Afghan 

TT . , •, j t Sheiks, 

naymg described the two books, now I proceed to clear the ziforesaid 
confusion in the light of the contents of the two books. Elliot says, “ The 
Makhzan-i-Afgh^ and the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan Lodi are frequently 
naentioned and ref^pd to as separate works, but they are essentially 
orie and the same. The Tarikh contams in addition, a memoir of Khan 
Man Lodi from which the l^pk takes its name and it also gives a meagre 
history of t he life of Jahangir.^^ Prof. Shei^ A. Qadir-i-Sarfaraz, Bombay 

T*® contents of Ihe Mahhean properly, for Daftar HI contains 

(cf. RampurMS., No. 380, p. a). ’ \C. • / ' o _> J , , 

a. See Elliot's History of India, Vol. V, p. 67, 
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University, asserts, “ The Tarikh-e-Khani Jahani is afurther abridgment 
of Niamatullah’s History of the Afghans.”^ Dr. A. Halim, Aligarh 
University, takes the two to represent one' and the same work.® But an 
examination of the contents of the two texts leads us to a contrary con" 
elusion. Some extracts from the two books are theref®re given below for 
perusal. 

Extracts from the TdrlWi KJian-i- Jahani : — 

Cx * ^ ^ ( I ) 

^ J jSjokL^;y_ J -to. 

jj j cjIlsL.- i3^l 1 j j 1 oil j 1 

*» t * * * ^ 

•^1^1 J J f J^. cf' ^ f V 

i ji (*l***l(* I J' (jj V I J Jl J**- 1 "*i. I-?". “'L >-*. 

tj U) S 1 V ‘-H 1 J* u*. j; u^j^j ( n ) 

ci 1 j»- 1 J « “V* i ^ J ^ ^ 

Ij <U jTJ Ifj -W j U J jlai.4 J J jjfc* J5 \c J J J J 

<» Ui* dJj. J' 1 ^ Tj k* li 1^1 ^ J D 4^ ^ 

^ lka‘1 J Co# 1. J* J W ul^ ^^1 (ni) 

A)isS Co* y 

I-IaIj) o L jd 1 j c-« 1» !<=■ Coil*. 4^1 j 

6. ^bl dfcj Coo-Jjjjlj* p'^J [♦* i J J J -r 

' J, jLT «-J mImXA Jalt _J It J J*. bl Jj^i 1-^ I*” jr I (iv) 

ejJli a-*!; ^ 4^ ^ Ij^Ut 4**.*^l i— 

JboUl c.-.! JS I J J >* *^1! u<^ J J;S 

J y^JiJ >^<4* '— j;. ^^4*^ 1 

' 


1. See Bombay University Catalogue, Vol. 96, No. 159. 

а. See Indian History Congress — 1941. PP* 377“383. 

3. Cf. Bankipur MS., No. S29. 6 a (Introduction). 

4. Ibid., fol. 6 b (Introduction). 

5. Cf. RASB. MS. No. 100, fol. aaob ^IShgtimah) 

б , Ibid; foL sita {KbStimah.) 
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Extracts from the Makhz‘in~i--Afghdnl : — 


S ^ jA Ji j Ip 1) j».Cl \f^ "^Cf 1 ->y c*ilaL.jj 6-i^j jljt^ 
J ^y, ^ j j JJ J ji lla* *1*1, (3 *. ^La jl» olf^ 


( o*l»j'j .^jl j (•l-^ly* <^li/^l JIjI ‘t'j* 

ij) 0 U. vlj* 3*5^ Jl tSt ji»l 

i i<S”*u’ WI ‘iiJ» 4L*L»i|ji I v^Lu} I o^jC ^ j ^ Jl 

^«UJ9 ^^1 *«LmL. l-^.IJl *1*09 ^ 1 (J 1 J>- 1 ‘tJI J J'^ 

LijiS' I j t.jlxr' jj/j *iij< t^Usij 4J ^y^ij ijfr^ v 

^ - •Li j.i jT" L-ij i>^l> Lwi A LA 


o LLi^^gAw (jjiy 1 i3l J _/-< u" Jhy u;. I tV I ( II ) 

'fr_jlr jLli ^,•^**1 j^(.5^.jc)liil *- J J'\^j iliWb l» jj jl*. cJlj9"l 

Ji b (f* ij*.! 1 ^ J 

J1 (3^ 1 0 J^ ‘V -i I ^ '^"*y^.-i <^^1 "^y ^La ^!)Lvb ^LAj^ J \y\ yj 1 
^ . UJ L« J ^)jf 1) ^ ^ b « jjf ^ I iA***'l b 4tt| ij;**p*J 

The preface of the Mahhzan-i Afghdm agrees substantially with 
that of the Tdnkh Khdn-i-Jahdm. In the preface of the former, however 
the following statement occurs, which is not found in the latter. " Haibat 
Khan had collected and arranged the scattered and confused genealogy 
of the Afghans.”® Further it is stated that Ni'matullah undertook to 
compose this book at the command of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi in ioi8 A.H, 
(i6o 9 A.p.).* In the TdnMk Ni'matullah says that he baean to compose 
it on Friday, the 20th ©hilHiijah, 1020 A.H. (the i3th/i4th February, 
1612 A.D.) at Malkapur® and finished it on Friday the loth Dhilhijjah. 
1021 A.H. (the 22nd January, 1613 A.D.) at Burhanpur.® 

As regards the different dates of their composition something must 
be said to clear the confusion. Generally an author follows the same 


1. See Rampur MS. No. 380, p. a Dr Dorn corrects the statement and says “ and divided it into three 
chapters, three Books and a conclusion " (See Dom, Part I, p. 4}. 

2. See Rampur MS No 380 p 265 The same statement is found at the end of Daftar II of the TdrSMi- 
t-Shei Sbahi, revised and enlarged by Ibrahim Batnl (see Sachau Bodl I, No. 177). For further 
details see the author’s article "A visit to the Rampur State Library" (Islamic Culture, Hyderatad, 
October, 1947, PP- 371-374). 

3. See Rampur MS., No. 380, pp., 3-4. 

4. Ibid. 

5. See RASB MS., No. 100, fol. 3. 

6. Jbia, 
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principle in the composition of his works ; but here in one case only the 
year of beginning the work is given, while in another the dates with days 
both of beginning and finishing the work are given. Besides, an author 
like Ni‘matullah, who was very particular about the dates, would have 
given the place, name and the date with the day of undertaking the work, 
if the Makhjsan were actually his original work. Further ioi8 A.H. was 
a year of hard days for the author. It was the year when he entered into 
the service of Ehan-i-Jahan Lodi on the 7th Dhiqa'd, 1018 A.H. (Monday, 
the 22nd January, 1610 A.D.) and reached Burhanpur on the 17th 
Muharram, 1019 A.H. (Sunday, the ist April, 1610 A.D.).^ In the cam- 
paign it was very difficult for him to live a life of ease and comfort, neces- 
sary for the composition of such a big book. According to the author’s 
statement he came in contact with Haibat Khan in the journey. It is 
very probable that he met him at the close of the year 1018 A.H. or the 
beginning of* the year 1019 A.H., as the campaign did not start before 
the month of Dhiqa'd, 1018 A.H. Thus it appears that he could not have 
received assistance from Haibat Khan^ before 1019 A.H. for his work 
which is stated to have been composed a year before in 1018 A.H. This 
is absurd. The present theory further rains strength from the fact that 
Ma’dan-i-Akhbdr-i-Ahrnadi(Majma'-ut<-jrawdrikh)^ composed by Al^ad 
Khan bin Bihbal Khan Kambu in 1020 A.H, could not be utilised by Ni'ma- 
tullahfor the work, which is said to have been imdertaken by him two 
years earlier than its composition in ioi8 A.H. And if the MaMizan was 
undertaken in 1018 A.H. and cdntinued up to 1020 A.H. and upwards, 
as Dr. Dorn suggests,* then the author should, have referred to this book 
in his later edition, namely the TdriMk KMn-i-Jahdm-wa-MakjT^n-i- 
Afghani just as he has acknowledged there the importance and utility of 
the works of other authors. 

Hence it is apparent that the Makh^an was not the original work of 
Ni'matullah and he did not undertake to write any work in 1018 A.H. 
It is very probable that the TdrlMk was abridged into the MaMl^cin later 
on by somebody, who committed a mistake by giving 1018 A.H. as the 
year of composition of the MaM^an, while it was actually given in the 
TariM as the year of the Deccan campaign. It is also possible that iiie 
an based the Makhzan on an incomplete and defective MS. of the 


1. See Bankipur MS. No, S* 9 i fot V)* 

2. For the genealogy and detailed account of Haibat life see the long eulogy of Haibat i^an 

at the end of the TarlMl Ehan-i-Jahdni [cf. RA 5 B. MS. No. too, ff. 2aia-224a). ■ 

3. See Bankipur MS., No. 529, fol. fib. 

Ma'dan-i-AMlhar-i-Abmadl (Majma'-ut-Tatuari^) is an excellent general history of the Muslims in 
India from Adam to the seventh year of the reign of Jahangir. Ni'matullah says that it was compiled 
in 1020 A.H. (ifiia A.D.) by Ahmad bin Bihbal Khan KambO. The disti^ive ^ithet was derived 
from the author’s name. It is quoted under the same title in the Tdnfeh-i-Salatin-i-Afdkhina and Ma'dan* 
us-Sa‘ddot (See Elliot, Vol. V, p.. x and Vol. VIII, p. 3 54.) It is also designated as Ma'dan-i-AMll>dr-i~ 
Jahan^tl (See Rieu B, M., Vol. Ill, p. 888 or 1766). 

4. Dr. Dom, History <if the Afghans, Part I, p. IX. 
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Tdrikh Khdn-i-Tahdnl in which the date of undertaking the TdrlMi 
(i.e., 1020 A.H.) was wanting and when he found the year ioi 8 A.H., 
given in the Introduction, he took it for the date on which the work was 
begun. To me, it appears, however, to be only a scribe's mistake and 
not the actual statement of the fact by the author himself. 

The presence . of the statement u j' 

1 ji> I j jL- in the Introduction of the makhzan. while the life of 
the Sheikhs is given in Daftar III of the Makhzan, clearly shows that 
the TdnMi was the original from which the above statement has been 
copied verbafim. At the end of the Makhzan,^ Khdtimah, dealing with 
the genealogy of the Afghans, is given. But it is not mentioned in the 
Introduction, where the contents of the book are dealt with.® 

The texts of the two books dealing with the genealogical account, 
are ahnost identical. In the part dealing with the Lodis also there is 
little difference between the two books, but the concluding portion of 
the history of Sikandar has been very much abridged in the Makhzan. The 
two texts under discussion differ a good deal in details regarding the 
history of the Suri kings and the later independent Afghan chiefs. The 
two long eulogies of Khawas Khan® and Haji Kharx, the regulations 
of ^er Shah and Islam §hah and the eulogy of Sheikh 'Al§.yi® found 
in the Tdrikh are not given in the Makhzan. The arrival of the Surs and 
their settlement in India and the conversation among ‘Isa Khaff, other 


1. See the Introduction of the Ranipur MS. Nos. 379 ai;>d 380 and Rai Mathura Prashad's MS. 

Di. Dorn perhaps corrects the statement and says, " Who having strenuously exerted themselves 
on the field of ‘ Fight for the religion of God,’ returned from the minor combat to a greater one, namely, 
the combat against their passions, which they eradicated with the sword of abstinence and resistance, 
as will be related in the Third Book." (See Dom, Part I, p. 3). 

2. See the Introduction of the diree MSS. of the Ma^zan quoted above. 

3. Khavas IShan, son of Malik Sikka, was commander-in-chief of Sher Sb^> At first he was a house- 
hold slave of ^er ^&h, but later on he proved himself the best general of his time. He was very much 
respected fay his contemporaries. He had conquered Gaur, extirpate lv(toratha Chero and taken a 
distinguished part in the battles of Chausa and Bilgram. In the Punjab he was left with Haibat Khan 
Niazi, a good soldier, and a large tribal following to govern the Puitjab. 

His sister was m^ied to HSjl a favourite of Sljer Si^h. KMwaa Khan is justly renowned for 
personal courage, strict sense of honour, skill in warfare and great generosity. He became a follower of 
^ei^ ‘AlSyi (C/. Footnote No. I, and p. ri) played an important part in politics during the reign of 
Islam ^ah. He wandered about from place to place for a long time during the period of his rebellion 
apinst Islam Shah. He at last took shelter with Taj Khan, governor of Sambhat, who assassinated him 
about 958 A.H.(i55i A.p.}. His body was carried to Delhi and buried there. His tomb is frequented 
by the devout who consider him a saint. 

_ 4. HajiKhan was the brother-m-law of Khavas Khan, just mentioned above. He was one of the favour- 
ites of ^er Saah. He rose to the rank of 52,000. He was governor of the Punjab for some time. He 
was known for his bravery, i^ter the death of Isl 3 m Shah, when disunity prevailed among the Afghans, 
he fought bravely against Udaismgh. He- defeated him and went to Gujerat. He lived ttiere for some, 
time in the service of Sher KMn Fawl 3 dl. 

5. Shei]^ ' Al 3 yl was the son of Sheikh Hasan and the disciple of the famous ghei^ 'AbdullSh Ni 3 zl 
His father wm residing at Biana After his father’s death he sat on the miunad. He made a great stir 
in the world in the reign of IslSm ^ah by introducing a new system of religion. He called himself 
Imam Mahdi, who is believed to be the last Imam. He created great disturbances in the empire and 
cmverted some thousands by persuasion. After being twice banished by the King, he returned and 
kindled fresh troubles, for which he was scourged to death at Agra by ordw of IslSm Shah in 955 A.H. 
(1548 A.D.). He remained firm to his doctrine m the agonies of death but his religion was not long 
maintained by his disciples. 
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Aroirs and Islam Shah are given, in more detail in the Makhzan than in 
the TdrlMk' The account of the Kerranis and Luhanis, given in detail 
in the Tdrikh are but briefly narrated in the MaWizan. These discre- 
pancies are due to the following reasons : — 

(1) Daftar II of the Ma^zan begins like a new book with 

which clearly indicates that it is a separate chapter al- 
together borrowed from a different book. 

(2) It ends with the remark of a certain Ibrahim Batni quoted 
above. This passage indicates that it was meant for the Tdrikh-i-Sher 
Shdhi. The latter book originally composed by ‘Abbas Sherwani 
just after 987 A.H. (1570 A.D.) was revised and brought down to 
1021 A.H. (1613 A.D.) by one Ibrahim Batni.^ After comparison it is 
found that the Daftar II of the Makjyean begins and ends like that of 
the revised MS. of the Tdnkh-i-Sher Shdht.^ 

These facts leave no doubt about their being identical. Daftar II 
of the Mahhzan is, therefore, only a copy of that of the revised version 
of the Tdnkh-i-Sher Shdhi. This ch^ter might somehow have been 
missing from the MS. of the Tdrikh fOidn-i- Jahdni which was made the 
basis for the Makhzan and for the fact that Daftar II of both the works 
dealt with the same subject and that of Tdrlkh-i-Sher Shdhi was bodily 
incorporated into the Makhzan. without any regard to the statement of 
Ibrahim Batni, which could not fit with the text of the MaWkzan. It is 
also possible that the compiler may have introduced this chapter into the 
Mamzan because he found it more exhaustive than the one given in 
the Tdrikh- From Ibrahim Batni's own statement quoted above, it is 
certain that he had nothing to do with the Makhzan. Of course many 
scholars are of opinion that Ibrahim Batni is the real composer of the 
Makhsan. But Elliot rightly observes, that “ The most barefaced 
plagiarist and bookmaker would hardly assert that he had improved 
and completed a work by adding to it selections from its own pages."* 

This theory is further strengthened by the fact that all the ktiown 
MSS. of the Makhzan contain the above passage at the end of Daftar IH 
and so far as I have been able to ascertain, the ,MSS. of the Makj^an 
are of later dates®^ than those of the Tdrikh. Had the Makhzan been 
Ni'matuUah's genuine work then there must have been some MSS. free 
from this irrelevant statement. 


I. Sachau, Bodleian I, No. 177. 

a. See TSr 1 kh-i-ShS* Sbahi, Sachau, Bodleian I, No. 177. 

3, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. V, p. 68. 

4, Bampur MS. Nos. 379 and 380, pp. 469-470 and p. 265, respectively; Rai Mathura Fiashad MS. p. 343; 
Dorn's History of the Afghans, Part I, p.. 184 and see Ethe, Vol. I, colunui 23s, No. 578. 

5, Rieu, I, p. 212 MS., dated Dhiga’d. 1089 A.H. (1670 A.D.) is the earliest known MS. of the Makbgan 

and the earliest MSS. of the Tdrx^ axe dated 1038 A.H. and 1063 A'.H. -(see R. sSr and Ethe I, col. 230, 
XBspectively). • . • ■ ' 

B— 3 
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The other two chapters of the Makhzan — ^Daftar III and lOidiimah, 
containing life of the Afghan Sheikhs and genealogies of the Afghans — ■ 
also begm with c/'Jf .1 This indicates that they were 
also borrowed from another book — ^namely the Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdni, 
but th^ are very much abridged. 

Taking these points into account, I am inclined to think that the 
Makhzan IS not an original work of Ni'matullah and it was not composed 
in 1018 A.H.; but later on the man, who brought the Tdnkh Khdn-i- 
Jahdnl-wa-Makb^an-i-Afghdnt into the present form of the Makhzan, 
retained only the second half of its title as he left out the biography of 
the Nawwab Khan-i-Tah^ Lodi, from whose name the origmal book 
had derived its first half of the title. The compiler of the MaMlJzcaa also 
left out the history of Jahangir as he was a Mughal King. 

In a history of the Afghans the insertion of Bab VII, dealing with 
the history of Jahangir may appear to be out of place. The history of 
Jahangir was included in the TdriMi perhaps for the following reasons. 

(i) In the portion dealing with the history of the Afghans, the 
author treats of persons and kings with whom he was not directly familiar. 
He had to base his observations on previous authorities. He therefore 
may have been tempted to deal with contemporary periods where he 
could prove himself to be a good chronicler and historian. An account 
of the reigning sovereiign, though outside the scope of the project of 
the work, may come in the natural course of things. 

(aj The ancestors of Ni'matullah and those of Khan-i-Jahfin L6di 
were in touch with the Mughal kings and hence an account of the Em- 
peror of the times would just fit in a contemporary chronicle. 

(3) Bab VII (Jahangir’s history) may have been written to please 
the Nawwab, who was so dear to the Emperor Jahmgir that he was called 
' Farzand ’ (son) by the latter.® 

(4) Jahangir finally subjugated the Afghans and hence a reference 
to the Emperor and his reign are required for the sake of completion of 
his history of the current times. As a complete account of Jahangir's 
reign does not strictly fit in with his main sdieme, which relates to the 
history of the Afghans, it was given as a separate section, so as not to 
interfere with the scope of the main work. 

Dr. A. Halim observes that Bab VII was added to the Tdrikh Khdn-i- 
Jahdni after its completion on the loth Dhilhijjah, 1021 A.H. (the 13th/ 
14th February, 1612 A.p.) in fulfilment of his promise, that he made at 
the end of Bab V, dealing with the biography of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi.® 
As one of the three Aligarh MSS. of the Tdrikh (No. 137/3 fol. 5b which 
Dr. A. Halim mistook for 136/3), contains six chapters, a muqaddimah 


I. Rampur MS. Nos 379, pp. 471 and 380, pp. 366 and 330. Rai Mathura Prashad's MS: does not 
contain these two chapters. 

3. See Rampur MS , No. 381, p. 3. 

3. See Transactions of Indian History Congress — 1941, pp. 377-383. 

3 * 
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and a khdtimah, he is of opinion that it was not a scribe’s mistake but the 
actual statement of the author himself. I visited the Aligarh University 
library and personally perused the l^S. of the Tdrikh preserved therein. 
Aligarh No. 137/3 really contains the above statement. Its date of 
transcription is rather late^ and it may be that the scribe intentionally 
made the change from seven to six as he found Bab VII wanting in the 
MS. from which he made his copy. This theory gains an additional 
strength from the fact that all the other known manuscripts of the work 
invariably contain statement in the Introduction that the work consists 
of seven chapters, though in some of them one or two bdbs are wanting.® 

Dr. A. ^allm asserts again that a book stated to have been completed 
on the loth Dhilhiiiah cannot contain an account of the 14th Dhilhijjah, 
and hence Bab VII, which contains the history of Jahangir up to the 
14th Dhilhijjah. must be a later addition. But according to all the 
other MSS., the date of the event referred to is the 14th Dhiqa'd and 
not the 14th Dhilhijjah. The author fulfils his promise, that he made 
at the end of chapter V, by writing the history of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi 
from 1022 to JamadiuA-Thanr 1024 A.H. in continuation of his 
biography,® and not of course by writing chapter VII, as Dr. A. ^alim 
suggests. 

Different views about the authorship of the Tdnkji Khdn-i-lahdni 
and the Makhzan-i- Afghani have been expressed by different scholars. 
Some say that Ni'matullah was the author, while according to others 
Haibat Khan or Ibrahim Batni was the author of the book. 

Elliot says, “ At the end of the MB. of the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan Lodi, 
Niamatulla informs us that he finished the work at the City of Burhanpur, 
and a few lines later it is stated that ‘ There remain some words to be 
added on the genealogy of the most humble and most abject of slaves, 
Haibat Khan, who is occupied in writing and verifying this work.’ The 
pedigree and history of his family are then related at some length. The 
terms of humility accompanying the name indicate that they were written 
by Haibat Khan himself. The authorship of the work is thus distinctly 
asserted both by Niamatullah and Haibat Khan.”* Morley says, "The 
materials of Nimatullah's work were collected by Haibat Khan Kakar 
of Samana, who appears also to have been the joint author of the book. 
Ibrahim Batni, the editor of the present- edition (Makhzan-i-Afgh^) 
mentions at the end oi the fifth book, that he has supplied some omissions 
from the original of Nimatullah, and from the Tarikh-i-Nizami of Khajah 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, but his name does not appear elsewhere.”® Stewart 


\ 

1. See Aligarh MS., No. 137/3 w dated 11*9 A.H, (1716 A.D,). 

2 . See RASB. MS., No. 100, fol. 169a. >' 

3. See Bankipur MS., No. 529, fol. 329 and RASB, MS, No. 101, fol. 1570. 

4. See Elliot's Hwtory pf India', Vol. V, p. 67. 

5. See Morley Persian MSS., Catalogue of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, LX, 
p. 74. 
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does not believe in the Joint authorship of the work. He goes a step 
further and says that Haibat Khan was the author of the Md^zan (the 
TdnMl Khan-i-Jahani). He further says, " There is also an abridgment 
of this work in Quarto, by the same author.”^ 

In order to determine the authorship^ of the book, it is better to 
examine the relevant parts of the texts in question. I therefore, give 
below such extracts from the two books, as may throw light on this 
problem. 

Extracts from the Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdni : — 

.(tt| (I) 

^Li il) ji^ (jJ» d*- 

ijijpi£A4 j JtsT .AiJ tjhllsltfjlp 

j oLJjhb 

j^U' ^ tjb J'5^ **1*^ j 1 •CUL» jT” ^ tjU- c***^ 

1^1 ^ I tJt* Jl J**”! ji «tJ| 

- Jjp <-!?»!■ ^ J-* (/ 

tst^l (jj) 

’ cA! ^ (/“LaJU ^JL/ >-r^( -^l J ) C-*ji (Jj t)j^ ( jliTj* •Ai. cdiL.^) 

fil ^U- 1 i jM jLi T tA jC'j -> tS' 

J'L j\) ^ jj*! J-* ^^1 ^ f ^ 

'Olt ^ *1*4 1 J <SJ^ 0 lilkiM 

.j^j tt’ix -^b ij:-i5U 45^’ Uj j j» jCj 

oli •uJaLJl jbj J» lO 1 '^Ij 

.<5^, oiUwJbi^*^ J IJl J J B**jL.li Lv«li jf l*j - cyS ^ 1 

fer* •— *ld Ul*-* j^b J C*.* Ai. ij-XxA |> 1 1 CiJLr' 

- (ijli V—* llaS-fc^ 


I. Sec Stewart’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the late Tipu Sultan of Mysote, 
XLIV, p. i8. 

3 , See Baokipur MS., Mo. 529, foL 5b. , 

3. See RASB. MS., No. 100, foL 220-221. ' 
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^ CjJ^Cy} 4;Uc^ ( III) 

“U Ij j i Ij/" ull-'' li-p-li j<ui| jj/ Ji Ic**-** 

^ i jLv * Lj Jss- j» (jax^ o j«A I j Jlji^l c*c U-j 1 

viU-* c*ii (3 ^3 J t)l j J i i ^ ^ 

- (j 1 CS,«ftl) 0^ 

For the extracts from the Mak}^o,n-i- Afghani- see the quotation 
given above. 

On the basis of the above quotations, the following facts may be 
established : — 

• (i) that Ni'matull^ was the actual author of the Tdrikh Khdn-i- 
Jahdni-wa-Ma khzan-i-Afghani. 

( 2 ) that Haibat I^an greatly helped Ni'matuUah in the composition 
of the work. The long eulogy of Haibat Khan, included in certain MSS. 
of the Tdrikh Khdn-i-JahSni, is from the pen of Haibat Khan himself.® 
The use of humble terms with the name of Haibat Khan does not show, 
as Morley and others think, that Haibat Khan composed the work. 
Haibat Khan may have written his biography in the usual disparaging 
fashion of an author writing of himself and he may partly be justified 
in it as he had materially assisted the author. This view is supported by 
the fact that as far as I know only four MSS.^ out of thirty-six MSS. of 
the book contain his biography. These four MSS. must have been based 
on the personal copy of Haibat Khan. Had his ancestry and history of 
his life been included in Ni'matullah's personal copy, then most, if not 
all the copies of the Tdr ikh. must have contained it. 

Ibrahim Batni had nothing to do with the Makhzan, He was the 
man who revised and enlarged the Tdrikh-i-Sher Shdhi. the Daftar II 
of which was incorporated in the Makhzan as it has been pointed out 
before. 


nfmatullah, the author of the book 

As the historians and the biographers have, unfortunately, taken 
notice of Ni'matuUah, for the details of his life and work, we are entirely 
dependent on his own statements in the Introduction, the beginning of 
Bab ’^TI and occasional references in Bab V and the Khdtimah. of the 


I. See RASB. MS., No. 100, fol aai. 
a. See RASB. MS., No. 100, fol. aigb. , 

3. See Rampur MS,, No. 381, p. 306; RASB MS. No. 100, fol. aai ; Ethe— I.O, Vol. I, CoL asi, 
No. 577, fol. 220 : Rieu, B. M. I, p. 21 1, fol. 240. 

4. RASB. MB. 100 ; Rampur, MS. No. 381 ; Aligarh Muslim University MS. No. 162/2 ; and Rieu, 
B. M. MS., No. Add 26, 283. 
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Tdrikh Khdn-i-Jahdm. The information gathered from the available 
data regarding the author may be summarised thus : 

Khwajah 5 abibullah-al-Hiravi, father of Khwajah Ni'matullah served 
in the last thirty-five years of his life as a Khdisah Inspector at the 
Court of the Great Mughal Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.). The 
author was the librarian of Khan-i-Khanan in 993 A.H. (1576 A.D.), 
when he noticed that the Nawwab Khan-i-^anan wrote a letter, 
containing a Hindi poem ( ‘A j * ui ) to ^ Mian Daulat IQian, ^ the 
father of Kh an -i-lahan Lodi. No information is available about the 
activities of the author after 993 A.H. till he entered into the service of 
the'Emperor Jahangir (1605-1696 A.D.) in 1006 A.H. (1597 A.D.) and 
discharged the office of Waqi'a-Nawis (historiographer) and other func- 
tions for eleven years up to 1017 A.H. (1608 A.D.). On the return of 
Jahangir to his capital Agra from Kabul and Lahore in 1017 A.H. (1608 
A.D.), he lost his job “ due to ill luck." The exact reason for his dis- 
missal from the Court is not known. 

Next he was employed by Pir Khan, better known as Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi, a great general of Jahangir.. He became his favourite and accom- 
panied him on the second Deccan campaign of Prince Pcrvez.'-* The 
campaign took place on the 7th Dhiqa'd, 1018 A.H. (Monday, the aznd 
January, 1610 A.D.)® against the Deccanis, who had assembled together 
under the leadership of Malik 'Ambar^ and were causing disturbances. 
The army reached Burhanpur on the 17th Muljarramj 1019 A.H. ([Sunday, 
1st April, 1610 A.D.). During the journey he came in contact with Mian 
Hmbat Khan bin Salim Khan Kakar of Samana,® with whose help he 
composed the present work as described above. Haibat Khan was also on a 
of the atteiidants of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi. The author was present in the 
battlefield with Khidr Khan.® when the Bargis with about five thousand 
men attacked Khidr Khan's m'en and the latter dispersed the Bargis. 


1. See Rampur MS., No. 381, p. 168. 

Daulat Kh§n Lodi Shahu Ki^l was the fiither of Nawwab Khan-i-Tahan Lodi. He served under 
Miiza 'Aziz Koldl 'Abdul-Rat^ Khan-i-Khanan and Prince Danial for several years. He was raised to 
^he rank of 3000 in §afar, 1009 A.H. (1600 A.D.). He died on the aSth Sha'ban, loro A.H. in the Deccan 

3. Prince Pervez was an amiable prince, but he had his father Jahangir’s vice of drunkenness and died 
before him. 

3. See Rampur MS., No. 381, p. 183, 

4. Malik 'Ambar was an Abyssinian who rose from the condition of a slave to great influence and com- 
numd in the Deccan. When Ahmadnagar was taken by Prince Danial in 1 600 A.D., Malik ‘Ambar and 
Bruu Minnan, a Deccan chief, divided the remaining territories between them leaving to a nominal 
SuMn, Murta(Ja Nizam Shah IT, a few villages for his support. When the trouble broke out at Delhi, 
Malfe ‘Ambar seized several imperial districts. Jatogir sent frequent armies to subdue him but in vain, 
hfelik ‘Ambar at length submitted to Shih Jahan and remained loyal to him till his dea^ (1035 A.H. to 
1625 A.D.). He dim at the age of 80. He was buried in Daulatabad under a splendid dome which he 
had erected. After his death his son Fatab Khan succeeded him, 

. 5. Samana is a town in the Bhawanigarh Tahsil, I^ruigarh Nizamat, Patiala State, Punjab, 'It is situated 
in 30® 9' N. and 76 15' E., at a distance of 17 miles south-west of Patiala town. It is a a place of con- 
siderable antiquity. (See Imp. Gaz. Oxf., Vol. XXII, p. i). 

ISTRampur MS., No. 381, p. 184. Khidr Shan was a great favourite manager of Kha n-i-Jahin LOdI, 
He. was moving to Malkapur firom Burhanpur with Khan-i-Joiun LOdl, whm he was attacked by the 
Bargis. , 

4 * 
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Ni'matullah was a lover of herinits and * derveshes.’ He visited 
Sa5ryed Ahmad ^oon Sufi/ who was put into prison by Jahangir, but 
later on was set free at the request of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi, whom the Sheikh 
followed in his Deccan campaign. The Sheikh lived there with him for’ 
two years. The author lived in the company of ^eikh Bustan Barich 
for one and a half years. He accompanied him in the voyage of Bcindar- 
Goa ( • y j -*4 ) ® and attended his fimeral when he noticed demonstra- 
tions of his many spiritual powers.® Ni'matullah also visited ^eikh 
Zainuddin, whose father was living during the reign of Islam ^ah^ 
and Sheikh ‘Abdullah Niazi,® the religious teacher of Sheikh ‘Alayi. 

It is not known how long the author lived after the composition, of 
the Tdrlkh Khdn-i-Iahdni. In the concluding lines of Chapters V 
and VII of the work in question he informs us that if he survived, he 
would continue their history. Accordingly he continued the history of 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi up to the 4ty amadi-u:&- Aani, 1024 A.H. (Wednesday, 
the 2 1st June, 1615 A. D.). From this supplementary information we 
come to know that Ni'matullah was alive up to that date. The possibility 
is that he died after that date, having fulmled only the first part of his 
promise in respect of i^an-i-Jahan Lodi. This is apparent from the 
fact that the events of the reign of Jahangir between the years 1022-1024 
A.H. (1613-1615 A.D.) are also not in the text. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TARltCH KHAN-I-JAHANI 

The book is of great historical value. The most valuable parts of 
this book are the accounts of the first eight years of Jahangir’s reign and 
the early achievements of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi. It is better to examine 
critically the utility of this bbok chapter by chapter. 

In the preface, which is written in highly inflated style after the 
fashion of the day, Ni'matullah expatiates at length upon the need and 
usefulness of the compositions of the genealogical history of the Afghans 
and about the sources of his book. According to him none of the histo- 
rians whose works were at his disposal, took the trouble of tracing the 
genealogy of the Afghans, who ruled India or governed a part of it from 
855-932 A.H. =144^-1526 A.D. and again froiQ 940-962 A.H.==iS34- 
1556 A.D. and their continued claim for kingdom up to 1021 A.H. 
(1612 A.D.). Ni'matullah therefore, imdertook to trace their genealogy 
and write their history. The author mentions, among trustworthy 


I. RampurJVIS., No. 381, p. aia. (Khdtimah). 
a. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid, 

5. The TSrihbi Khan-i-Jahani RASB., MS. No. loi, fol. i86fl. 
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histories, which he consulted for the data, the names of the TdriMl-i- 
fabari^ the TdnMi-i-Guzida/ the Majnui*-al-Ansdb,^ the TanWi-t- 
Nizdmt,* the Matdli‘-al-Anwdr,^ the Ma'dan-i-AMlbdr-i-Ahmadi,^ the 
TdnMk-i-Ibrdhim ShdhV the Wdqi‘dt-i-Mus}itaqi,^ the Tdnkh-i-Sher 
Shahi,® the Akbar Ndmah,^ the Tdrtkh-i-A?ndf-al-Khaldiq,^^ etc. 

S. M. ImanJuddin, 


1. The TariMj-i-'rabart is a general history of the Muslima, composed in 309 A.H. (921 A.D.) by 
Tabari (See Batikipur Cat., Vol. VI, p. i). 

2. The TariMl-i-Gwada is a general history of the Muslims, composed in 730 A.H. (1330 A.D.) Iw 
WaiTiirt.ilht' Mustawfi (C/. Bankipur MS. No. 453 and 454 ; Ethe— Bodl. No. 36, Col. 19 and Riou, B.M. 
Add 22, 693, p. So). 

3. The Majma'-al-Ansdb is a concise general history from Adam to the reign of Sult&i AbCi S,i'Id, who 
died in 763 A.H. (1362 A.D.). It was composed by Md. ‘All b. Muhammad in 733 A.H. (1333 A.D.) 
but subsequently rewritten, expanded and complete m 743 A.H. (i34a-i343 A.D.). It w.w dedicated 
to the Wazir GhiyS^uddin Muhammad b. Rashiduddin, Uie same person to whom the TiXuBh-i-Cwsida 
was also dedicated. It contains an introduction and two books. (Sec RASB. MS. No. 240 ; Kthc, 1. B. 
21 ; and Sachau Bodl, I^t I, No. 31). 

4. The Tdrifcli-t-NMfamf, also called the Tabaqdt-i-A}ebari is the celebrated history i>f the Musliiivs in 
India. It was composed by Nizamuddin in tool A.H. (1593 A.D.). It has Irecn published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, and Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

5. The MatdH-al-Anwdr ( j lj*VI ) is a special history of our I’lopliet Muhnmm.ict and his 

immediate successors. It was composed in go? A.H. by 'Aflf bin NOr (or as is variously given in 
difierent MSS. I j>,3! < 1 j> (JdJs < j ) Ku^anl. He says in the preface thal in his twenty^ 

first year he became a lawyer according to the Hanafite doctrine then he applied himaclf to the study of 
tiae history of Prophet Muhammad. (Cf. Buhar, Vol I, No. 40 i Sacliau Bodl, Part I., No. 141 and Ethe 
1.0. Nos. 163 and 164). 1 

6. The Ma'dan-i-A^dr-i-Abmadi (See footnote, No. 3 p. 133 of tliis article). 

7..^The Tdrlfeb-i-IbratiimSbahi, also known as the TdrlMl-i-Hmndyilm, wm comi^osed by llrrSlilm bin 
HarM ^Iwinl, who nourished during the reign of PIum^Qn. It is an abridged history of the Muslims 
in India from Adam to the conquest of Qandahar by numSyUa (952 A._H.). It was composed in 957 
A,H. (1550 A.D.) as it appears from the following sentence, ( j >»/) *1 j j iljtl 2*5! j\ j\ 

4ii d. ' .l a L J •Uili «2 j, 1^ J J Allalidbad 

University library MS., p. 292 and Ethe I.O.No. 104, Col. 33). 

8. The Waqt'at-i-Mu§hta<p is a collection of detached narratives and anecdotes, relating to the period 
of the Lsdi and Sur dynasties. It was composed by Rizqullah MuahtaqI, the eldest son of a well-known 
devotee, Shei^ Sa'duUSh. He was bom in 897 A.H. (1492 A.D.) and died at the age of ninety-two years 
in 989 A.H. (1381 A.D.), leaving behind several poetical compositions in Hindi and Persian. In the 
former he look the penname cf Rajan, while in the latter he adopted the Takhallus Mushtaqi. For the 
account of his life see Ahhbdr-d-Akayar by his nephew ‘Abdul liibque ; his memoirs and Rpdd-al-'Auliya 
fol. 121. An accoimt of the work, with copious extracts, is given in Elliot's History of Indtd, Vol. IV, 

S34-SS7 (<;/• IIi®“ B.M. ms. No. or. 1096). There is a photograph copy of it in the possession of 
Dr. Ishwari Ptashad, Allahabad University. 

9. The Tarifeii-i'fifierfiiaM or the Tuhfah-t-Afefear-Shflht is a histoiy of the life and reign of Sier ^ah 
and his successors, ft was composed at the instance of Akl»r by 'AbbSs Khan bin Sheifii 'All §herw8nl 
shortly after 987 A.H. (1579), es the author states in a short prefiitory note, ft contains information 
received from the acoompfished and trustworthy Afghans, who had followed ^er ShSh from the time he 
rose to power to the end of his reign. 

There is a copy in the Ramput State library and also two MSS. preserved in the Habib Guni library 
fte private library of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar. ft has bpen enlarg^ and brought down to 1021 A.H 
by Ibrahim Batoi (see Sachau Bodl,, No. 177). 

10. Afebm Namah is a famous work by Abul Fa^l, the Prime Minister of Akbar. It does not require 
further detail. 

11. The Tarikh-i'lQiddjg, composed tw Khw&jsh Na^iruddin TOsI, is a history of prophets, ft is also 
wnttm as Ansdf.al-Mamuqat in the AMibdr-al-Auliya by 'Abdullah Shalifahji (Gfi RASB. MS. No. 
273, fol. 2298). 
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M IRZA FARIJAT-ULLAH BEG, whom henceforward in this paper 
I shall call Farhiat only, was born in Delhi in 1884. He came over to 
Hyderabad in 1907, and spent the rest of his life here. Far hat 
passed away in the night between the 26th and 27th of April this year 
Cl 947). He was born in a family which had produced some eminent 
Urdu poets, like Momin, Ghalib. Mir Dard and Rangin. Two of his own 
uncles were poets and they had left divans, anthologies, of considerable 
merit. Farhat inherited the poetic gift from his family, and although he 
could not develop it until he was of mature age, yet the epigrams and 
satires which he wrote in his school and college days show the brilliance , 
of his intellect, and also an irresistible sense of humour. He was a vora- 
cious reader and possessed a powerful memory, and knew by heart almost 
• all the best poems of the important Urdu and Persian poets. God had 
given him a melodious voice, and he delighted his friends and also him- 
self by reciting lines from master poets on suitable occasions. 

Farhat joined the service of the Nizam’s Government as a school- 
teacher, and rose by dint of sheer merit to the eminent position of Judge 
of the High Court. His official duties were always heavy, but he could 
find time for his literary pursuits’; and Farhat was a totally diEerent 
person when he ■was amongst his friends, bragging, laughing and making 
jokes in contrast to the manners of the reserved judicial officer, precise 
and just, and with an tmflinching sense of duty. Farhat 'was fond of long 
walks ; I remember to have -walked ■with him some thirty-four miles on 
a chilly December day in the outskirts of Old Delhi. He kept his eyes and 
mind open during these walks, observed the phenomena of na-ture, talked 
with village folks, learnt their songs, and studied the history and 
geography of the country. 

Farhat had a heart full of love and aEection. He, therefore, made 
friends in all parts of India where he travelled ; but he -was neglectful in 
correspondence and evidently had no time to attend to it. His outlook 
upon life was joyful and he was never morose or melancholy, even when 
his health was shattered and he suEered from frequent heart-attacks. 
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Forty-eighl hours before his death he read out in his own inimitable 
style some of his newly-written poems at a meeting of the Urdu Majlis 
hdd at his house. 

Farhat gained popularity as an Urdu essayist in his forties. His 
writings came to the notice of the late Mhharaj a Kishan Perghad, who was a 
great patron of Urdu literature. The Maharaja admired his style immense- 
ly and often invited him to his palace and asked him to read some of 
his essays. The Maharaja did not know that Farhat possessed the poetic 
gift, and once when there was a Musha*ira at the Maharaja’s palace and 
Farhat read a love-poem composed for the occasion the Maharaja was 
much impressed and applauded Farhat profusely. Farhat in the collec- 
tion of his poems entitled Men Ska' in appropriately remarks that he was 
only a prose-writer, but the Maharaja’s patronage and encouragement 
made him a poet. 

In Men Shd'in Farhat has modestly placed himself amongst poets of 
the third class, but his righ imagery, his great command over the language, 
his artistic expression and flowing rhythm entitle him to a high place even 
among poets of the second class and to support this view I shall shortly 
read to you some of his poems and also give English translations of them 
as faithfully as I can. 

Farhat has composed love-poems in the style of Mir and Momin, 
satires in the style of Sauda, national poetry in the style of hJali and Iqbal, 
comic ghazals and quatrains in the style of Rangin and Akbar Allahbadi, 
and patriotic and popular poems in the style of Nazir Akbarabadi. Farhat 
admired, Nazir immmsely. He has e^ted his Divan and written a long 
introduction which is a comprehensive study of the mind and writings 
of the poet. Farhat also read a paper on Nazir before the Poetry Society 
of Hyderabad, which was much liked by all, including Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, the late Sir Akbar Hydari and other connoisseurs of distinction. 

A Mukhammas. a kind of verse consisting of five lines in each stanza, 
was composed by Farhat in the style of Nazir. It will be recited before 
you presently, and you will notice the poet’s subtle craftmanship, his 
wide and sympathetic outlook on the different aspects of life, his patriotic 
feelings and above all his exquisite choice of words and the effective 
rhythm of the lines. The poem is entitled Jamna Ka Kindra, “By the 
Bank of the Jamna," on which Delhi city is built. The river, as you teow, 
has many religious traditions associated with it, apart from its natural 
beauty at different seasons of the year. Farhat has portrayed them in his 
own inimitable way and I give below some stanzas of the poem with an 
English translation, however poor : — 

tjUi; fe" Ji b 

esa. *4if- * ‘'i ( \ y 

bLTlf'LiS' e£_lr 14^ ijw 0 

4 *• 
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^ ^ J* ^ «J Jjl (t) 

«j IT Oj» (jij^U- jk'^ cri L/" ojt^ -6' JIj j j|*A;| fe' JLj, 

Ijlii^ls^Lw*^ ^tr L>* oj^'T 

b'if Ij* U*'" liJ* (ik 0-5i(j-l (f) 

1_)LS| ^^1 '€’ Oj Iji^il Ij* 

, 1 J bi" jLb" j4i, Oj^CT 

U-^Li IjA bj J» ^ JIOJLj j ^ <,J U-Ji^ 6j ^ 'Uii (fy) 

O-j^Li ijkf JT Afc^ ^ lib-# ^ ix^ -iJ I 

UM Oj^'T 

c?^ 

eL^j\j^jJj\j^i^yfoJiJ^d\jj\ — )Li5"_)14C?- eJ,T^i3»l (o) 

^ «• ^ »* 

tfi_ liL-jb-ajU *j«d_jfti_j'lcMVj^ 

jL ^y>j UM Oj^’T 

oil, Jib #j ftj (t) 

'—'jlj' <^1. Ojj»^ jijl^ o'^ 1*^ 0**^ 

IjLT'fe^Ua'^ O'-* Oj4?5T 

liT (Js5 t^uU ^ JLi, ^ 4 I b/* lil^ 6j (a) 

lil^jiy ^ 0*^,CM (jff Jb J*;^s4’ 
IjUTfe^Lw-.^ k*j4), Oj4S5T 

J^ji^oj 1^ tTkj'^ O* iZ^***!^ t>“T 

IjliTls^L^^ ^ yw oo<55T 

'» j ** q ^ J ^ J ?- *‘-^1 ■*» ®-^ 

ISj^ jfc L^ jT ljb> ^Ij <i_ CM yVj,^'T*^. 

1 j liTlS^L;;^^^ b*^. CM Oj<S0T 
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tiij ) o ;^ *■^^‘^.1 ( l .) 

0^^ ^ J^(J^ I'"^ Jj*^'^ j* jJI Oji^ 0j 

iji) iM Oj^\ 


oL, j 

« 

4l( — *J Ij^ — >- lrTj-A.*^| <b^(— 4»{w— » 44^ j)^ 4^^ <0* ^jilp <£ljOL"ji ^ ^ ^ 

4 lt«^j liJ^ ^ tj^ 4 l|ji ^ l)jL— tj 4 », iXOjjfi 

t j LT t£- l»" j4>, ^J 

O'-* Ojjt». 0“^^^ I y)' 

1“^" j-^l ^ ^ ^"il ’ 

1 j LT ir'L;^^ ^ It j4i, 

J"t3 jl-^, aj O];-* <jjli/t?-^j| 6l uO^. ^ H. j \ tJ 

1 jb/'lS^.La^*- Ji, It (JM Oj4S5T 

* # * 

Ovl^ aS. XL 6j C^l J aj Jj| <1)-^ X. jl>V. iJl«*-«4iaJ ()(r)i 

0^"li aJ i^jf. ** Ux a«lX aJ Xi-lfl l^Jlj=r 

•t a* **a ' 

IjLT'l?' Ljjp- #j ^'T iLi 

» 

Translation 

(1) " O comrade, do not ask me 

Whether I remember any special sites of 'Delhi ; 

The remembrance of that city is the solace of my life, 

I love all its lanes and nooks, 

But the vision of the bank of the Jamna is ever present' before 
I my eyes.” 

Moonlit Night 

(2) “The moonlit night and that atmosphere of resplendence, 
The timely movement of the light-footed breeze, 

The charm of the flow of waters, how to describe it. 

And the appearance of the river -side in that serene environ- 

' ment I 

The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes,” 
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( 3 ) " The waters lighted by the reflection of the moon, 

Were they molten silver, or fluid mercury ? 

Their surface ruffled by the blows of the air, 

And the rising of the waves as if making the gesture to call — 
The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes.” 

( 4 ) " And in front the miserable sight of the Fort, 

The broken shade of the candle of the Urdu language. 

A beauty, but wrapped in a tattered sheet, 

Was it not once the centre of India’s culture ? 

The bank of the Janma is ever present before my eyes.” 

Morning 

(s) " The bright fringe of the horizon towards the east. 

And the dazzle of the rays of the sun in issuing forth, 

The setting of the pale-faced stars in the west ; 

The awakening of the river and the leaping of waves 1 

The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes.” 

( 6 ) ” At each bathing-place the crowds of beautiful women ; 
Their saris of various colours, and long veils covering the 

faces ; 

Their god-endowed beauty with no artificiality therein, 
Such beauty as may enthrall the heart of the admirer of 

nature I 

The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes.” 

( 7 ) ” The wom^ dipping into water near the bank. 

And emerging quickly in an excited manner: 

Shrinking their bodies in the wet sheets. 

And prostrating to the sun and offering handfuls of water to 

the deity I 

The bank of the Janma is ever preset before my eyes.” 

( 8 ) “The hernadt squatting somewhere on the river-side in a 

, meditative attitude. 

Having withdrawn the skirts of his robe from all the desires of 

the world. 

Silent, but holding an wcr-movin^ rosary in his hand, . 

And the rush of votaries to_ see ms revered face 1 

The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes.” 

( 9 ) “ The aged people’s entering the shallow waters ; 

And in religious fervour filling their goblets with the sacred 

waters, 

Closing their eyes and offering this prayer — 

O God, may our life and its end be at this holy site 1 
The bank of the Janma is ever present before my eyes.’* 
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(10) " On one side a few burning pyres, 

The leaping jflames and the clouds of smoke : 

T^e heart-piercing cries and moans, 

On hearing which even an enemy will shed tears ! 

The baidc of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes." 

" Rainy Season 

(11) “Of the romantic effect of the rainy season* do not ask me' 

anything. 

The entire population is assembled at the river-side ; 

The waves themselves singing the songs of Sawan, 

And the whirlpool holding in its arm the harp and the lyre 1 
The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes." 

(12) “ At one place the drum was beaten, at another a tambour, 

at another a trumpet was blown ; 
The cups of red wine were circulated among friends, 

At one place ganjha* was smoked ; at another place bhang* was 

drunk. 

Each had his own choice and enjoyed himself in a different 

mood 1 

The bank of. the Jamna is ever present before my eyes." 

(13) " The cries of the peafowls from each nook of the river parks, 
And the shrill notes of the cuckoo (Jkoyal) from the mango- 

grove ; 

The charm of the colourful horizon, 

And the rows of white pelicans in the mauve clouds I 
' The bank of the Jamna is ever present before my eyes." 
* « * 

(14) " Those daj^s when my fortune was awake, 

And those flights when I -was free from the struggles of life ; 
And those moods of enjo3ring the period of youth : 

Farhat has not forgotten nor will ever forget those care-free 

days,l 

And will always remember the bank of the Jamna." 

In this poem line 4 of the third stanza 

• IjL 41 j4», 

lines 2 and 3 of stanza 4 : 

u-jj'Li I jfc CJ j» ^ J^tL) J ^ *j 

and 

•Canjhd, hemp (cannabis sattiva), the seeds of which are powdered and smoked as a strong intoxi(»nt 
Bhang, leaves of the same plant ground in water and drunk. ]^th ganjha and bharu are used by Indian 
fagiTS. 
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lines 2 and 3 of stanza 7: 

LjT JSC- ^ il \j^ 

and 

Ui ^ « j is^ (j“** tj^ gj* S^. 
lines 2 and 3 of stanza 12 : 

^ jji (>4 djjt 

and 

d^^cxyS' ^ l4» It jl 


and line 4 of stanza 13: 

I 

exhibit art of a high order, and future connoisseurs of the merit of 
such lines may accord Far^at a place, as I have observed above,, amongst 
the poets of the second class. Lines 2 and 3 of stanza 12 are reminiscent 
■of the art of Nazir Akbarabadi among Urdu poets, and of Qa'ani among 
Persian poets. Far^iat was a great admirer of Qa’ani and often recited 
this stanza : 


fJJ^ \J ij f {J 1 o 

I now invite your attention to the ghazals (odes) of Farljat, which he 
composed in large numbers both m the classical and modem styles. 
His short-rhymed poems composed in the st3rle of Ivfir have become 
specially popular. I quote now a few verses with English translations : 

idbj <i_' of eiif ^ ^ 


" Go and see thy friend, who has fallen sick through thy love : 
They say that he is still conscious.” 

Vl ^ aiiL d>9"J <£l (J.5 jjl Olj^ 

” It is autumn, but with the freshness of the wounds of my heart 
There is still spring in my abode.” 

tilT tL, of fA IL jf 4 lilfT Oj.* 
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“ O death, come quickly, dost thou not see 
That she is mournful on the death of my rival ? ” 

The feelings 'of rivalry caused by the sentiment of love are most 
effectively shown in the above line. 

i— > 1 ^ j 1 jji Uj—J' ^ ^ U"1 

"Years have passed since she made the promise, 

And I am still waiting- for her." 

it i>^| tt- IS^ 

"How intoxicating was the period of youth. 

The after-effect of which I still enjoy ! " 

I shall now recite before you a few couplets from another ode by 
Farbat which exhibit the superior qualities of his intellect. The couplets 
are as follows : \ , 

"My religious friend I thou art welcome in the tavern, 

But tell me whether thou wilt observe the etiquette of wine- 

bibbers." 

In this line Farliat has exposed the lack of moral discipline in many 
so-called religious persons. 

JL. ^ ^ ^ 13 I (*-^ S-~" tL- 0"1 

" The ecstasy of love, has made me forget all my jocularity, 
The organ of my existence, as it were, has come to a stop." 

cxy tm, ol"*j flT •^,1" dJjfJi 

" Perhaps thou seekest notoriety by thy moans and cries ? 

■ This is not love, thou art occupied by selfish motives." 

" What ambitions did my, heart not cherish i 
But now through love this abode has become desolate." 

‘ t 

" The idea of the shortness of life is the moving force of all the 

activities of the world; 

The fear of death is the cause of the mirth and joy of life." 

.d^' jjl iSjM 
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" Farljal, your pecuniary condition is bound to deteriorate, 
With such high standards of living and such limited means.” 
Though Farljat has addressed himself in this line he is really thinking 
of the lit^ate classes of India, who, with a very limited income, adopt 
western ideals of living. 

I shall now quote stray lines from different odes of Farhat which 
may give you an idea of the background of his mind. He wrote ; 

L_^T oi — I 

I/* \ ^ 0 ^ 4 

" The wine of itself began to foam in the cup, 

Whenever the names of tripplers were mentioned, 

*' This is Ka'ba Farhat, not the idol-house, 

Having lost thy path, thou hast come to the right place.” 

And again : 

4! I?ta a j .rfc| J ^ ^ ^ 1 j h^j T I/* jql J j-f* 

" Why hast thou stopped midway in the path of truth ? 

My religious -minded friend, from the ‘ mosque ’ proceeds the 

road to the ' temple.' ” 

" Farhat’ s nature is an unknown secret. 

He does not drink but possesses the habits of a drunkard.” 

In another ode he writes :* 

J'y‘ j\j^ A c2S. 

of * S £=v^, £J J ^ 41 UJ 

— -I 

” Having been disgraced we have fallen in our own esteem 
What further do\^all awaits us in future ? 

Life is a cycle' of pleasure and noisery. 

But they come by turns, one following the other. 

Thy faculties have become feeble, Farhat, 

The time for passing away has come.”* 

In a love-ode he has written : 

afjt^ S-f S <j| of^ 

jl J “b < ^ ^ ^ 

1. This poem is in die style of IfSh, 

2, The following line of QhSlib- i ^ ' 

yw t J ’ijlfc iS J* (}*•».«• 


C— 6 
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“ Her glances confirm my love but also warn me 

That I should not betray the secret of love before others.’* 

Farbat wrote some odes in the style of Ghalib. one of which is given 
below. In this ode we find more the charm of cadence than the lofty 
thoughts of Ghalib. You had better decide for yourselves : — 

jb" jljT ^ LtI ^ eSi. dl Jjj \i/* (0 

jIp JL* ^ ^ (Jj-i td*l yS ^ O'f' 

^ "UA' j 1^1 Uii crl^Ol “tLl-A dljl yS (p*) 

^a:>j U"\^ (o) 

^ c/f u“\yr -^1 c^ “H. (*i) 

y. j t-jJ (d'lcAJ _)SjL4JUJj)j1 it- ^st-S^JL. j\ (^) 

(Ji Ojf (a) 

(Jjft ^y^ j J^O"! 0^^ 0^ {J^ 

Jt_ -Ui" jU- ^ ^ J jl JJJ -u 

Translation 

(1) “ From the very beginning (eternity) my heart is ardent for 

music : 

To it each breath sounds like the note of a musical organ. 

(2) What is misery ? The remembrance (or reaction) of past 

pleasures : 

The elegy is the nlemorial of a delightful ode. 

(3) A heart-burning note does not require the accompaniment of a 

musical organ, 

To the ears of adepts the notes of a musical organ are super- 
fluous for the true melody. 

(4) All the flowers of the garden are eager to listen to the sweet 

song of the bulbul (nightmgale), 
In this season (spring) they perhaps have a taste for music ? 

(5) The organ and song may kindle fire and turn into ashes 

' ... . . theheart; 

Because susceptibility to pain in the human heart harmonises 

the fire of melody. 

(6) This is not the sweet voice of the minstrel, but a stream is 

flowing 

And the high notes of his melody are like the sormd of a 
, ' > waterfall. 


6 * 
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(7) There are spring clouds, and also the cup-bearer and wine ; 

the time is also agreeable ; 

O minstrel, sound a suitable note, for it is the time to enjoy 

music. 

(8) In the revolution of time, when pain and grief also form a 

cycle. 

Why should the pleasure loving heart be always expecting 

sweet melody ? 

(9) What is Farhat, and what is his attempt to write an ode in the 

style of ^alib ? 

But perhaps it is the after-effect of the wine of melody which 
he drank on the day of eternity.” 

For philosophical thought and beauty of rhythm there is another ode 
which has been much admired in literary circles. It runs as follows: 

(j .iiu. 

JjA O .ill jT 

^ (\’) 

(J jC-« o I ^ li 

OIj ^ ^ ^ S: 

J XL (p.) 

O J* O hj .ill ^ u“\ 

J’ JL. i/b. JuSs- tfiljT (o) 

Oj*oLjT jjI fjJS J^y 

Translation 

(1) “ I am a handful of dust, but I illustrate the story of the- 

* universe. 

If you look at me I am nothing, but if you ponder I sun the- 

universal spirit. 

(2) Alas 1 the whole of my life has been spent in an indifferent mood ; 
Even this is not clear to me, ‘who I am ’ and ‘ where I am.^ 

(3) How shall I go with the caravan ? 

I am like the dust which rises at the passage of the caravan. ' 

and afterwards settles down. > 
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(4) The ‘ enti^ ’ which is sought by all seekers after God, 

I am a faint trace of that untraceable ' entity.’ 

(5) O bulbul, the real freedom is not obtained by anyone, 
Thou art imprisoned in the cage, and I am fettered in my own 

abode.” 


In this ode the two lines — 


fjjfi ill y y 


it 

and ; 


If you look at me I am nothing, but if you try to understand me I am 

the universal spirit, 


-1 I 

»• * 


" Of that untraceable entity I am a faint trace ” 

possess both -poetic beauty and mystical thought For mystical ideas 
and musical effect I shall quote another ode of Farbat ; 


^ 1^ ^ 0 ^'^ {JM ^ j-| 

y'fr?' ,c!lOjjj\ L/c4sS»- J Ij * 

^ Ijl <iU. jS Oiji Jifli t£_^ 1 (p.) 

2,1^ 

(0) 

i I jT” 

is' OJ Ji ow (.,) 

^ |J-^^ f 2, 

Jj.® lA* (1^ ^1 (^) 

^ j 6jijc ^ 4 ^^ 
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Translation 

(1) “ Hpw cleverly the keeper of the tavern has built the wine- 

shops, 

The material of the broken hearts has been utilised for making 

the cups. 

(2) God was to be housed in the temple of the heart, and whom 

have we accommodated ? 

In this Ka'ba we have set up thousands of false images. 

(3) Were not others capable of concealing the secret of 

‘ existence ’ ? 

Why hast Thou created fools like us ? ^ 

(4) O Autumn, those mad through intensity of love are grateful 

to thee, 

Because thou hast made gardens and orchards desolate. 

(5) All the quarrels over faith are due to this fact, 

They did not understand the truth and followed the myth.® 

(6) I had died, but look at the tyranny of Nature ! 

She created moths out of my ashes. 

(7) O keeper of the tavern, I admire thy ingenuity. 

Thou hast designed the wine-shops in the style of mosques.” 

In this ode these two couplets are particularly good: 

jl cJ.S 

UUJ ^ ^ crl 

" God was to be housed in the temple of the heart, and whom 

have we accommodated ? 

In this Ka'ba we have set up thousands of false images. ” 

and : 


" O keeper of the tavern, I admire thy ingenuity. 

Thou hast designed the wine-shops in the style of mosques.” 
To show the art of Farhat in combining human sentiments with 
mystical ideas, the following ode is also worthy of note : — 

If *• 

^ <£_ JIjT ^ jw \,S i ^ (r) 

I, This hemistich has a reference to the following line of HSfe and also to the verse of the Qur'an 

)l jf.>7 l« <i \ 

3 This line is a translation of the well-known line of Safiz. jj’i J *• | j ^ L Jli 4* J 

j ailvJ 1 t J 


6 
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^jLo'^ljj--aur“l«i5l£_b"l Jji atuA.\ ty* I* ttfj ^ tfL-(^) 

•« M ** 9 • 

^ jli ^^-0 \ (Sj ^ LTy.^K *^^1 Jj*-J r*^ j* ( «») 

tJx ^ j^y cf^ iS ^^^1^ 

^ )1 Ulj U jJ| liiwM ^ 

Translation 


(1) “ What delicacy, what expression, what gi acc and what elegance 

(thou possesses!) 1 

How proud is the Divine hand, thy maker, of thy fig;ure! 

(2) Each amorous glance is but a soundless arrow, 

This is the terrible secret of her marksmanship. 

(3) Beauty seeks love and love seeks beauty ; 

You are proud of me and I am proud of you. 

(4) Thy indifference and love are akin to one another, 

The difference is only this, that one entertains with pain and 

the other by soothing words. 

(5) At each pace the typhoons of misery break upon you, 

This is your life, of which you are proud. 

(6) Do not inquire of me regarding the heart of the wine-bibbers 
It is the treasury in which the secret of both the world is 

housed. 

(7) O fond of _ this life, why dost thou fear death. 

For death is the beginning of the everlasting ‘existence.’ 

(8) Far^iat is not at all proficient in the art of poetry, 

His love poems however exhibit a new style.” 

Farfiat himself felt a kind of self-praise in the last couplet, so he 
writes in Mm ShdHri : I quote his own words ; 

ur 

'In the last couplet besides 'conceit’ there is titter falsehood,' He was 
inched to change it but afterwarck let it remain as it was originally 
written on the grounds that so much praise is permissible for poets, 
otherwise their self-esteem will suffer. His own words are : 

‘ His dignity will suffer. ’ ’ • . 1 ^‘U 


6 * 
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Farljat was a humorist, as a poet, an essayist or as a playwright. He 
was essentially a humorist and his comical poems, the number of which is 
quite large, have gained popularity in all parts of India. They appeal 
to all, young or old, man or woman. They are recited by school-boys 
and read with gusto in drawing-rooms and social gatherings, Amongst 
these his Shjkva and Jawdh-e Shikva stand prominent.^ Th^ depict 
a quarrel between a husband and wife caused by pecuniary difficulties. 
The disagreement assumes a serious form and th^ both feel inclined 
to separate but at the last moment the advice of friends based on relig- 
ious and social obligations prevails, and the temper of both cools down. 
The poems being very long it is difficult to reproduce th^ here, but I 
s h all give another comic poem of the poet to enable you to judge Farhat’s. 
wit and humour ;■ — 

^ ^ if ^ ctfj u"l(r) 

jt* y 

j *1 f\y‘^ j'l S oyt^ p) 

^ O'/ j*j«l ^oy ^ of ^ ^^}y ^ u^^JU) 

^ jliJoU ijf‘U'^Oy^,ctf‘e:B^y'^\^y^^y^{l^ 

Translation 

(1) “ Were we created in this world for the simple reason 
That we should always be forced to work without pay by 

‘ love ’ ? 

(2) In the assemblage of my rivals I am pressed in such a manner 
That there is danger of my getting suffocated in the street 

of my mistress. 

(3) My appearance is such that none is likely to pay attention to 

it, 

But my representation in the newspapers has most striking 

features. 

(4) I admit that I possess the 1919 model Ford car, 

But wfeerever I go, I go in my car. 

(5) I shall not give up teasing the beautiful (girls). 

No insult 1 even if I were beaten in public for misbehaviour. 

(6) I admit that I do not possess a rosy complexion. 

But I do not appear ugly when compared with several others. 
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(7) People talk among themselves — ‘ Comrade, he is a very learned 

person.’ 

For the reason that I am always buried in piles of books. 

(g) For fashion’s sake I put on the dress of Pathans, 

But in their baggy trousers {shalwdr) I appear more or less 

like a bear.” 

The English translation of the above verses does not express fully 
the piquancy of the joke as expressed by words and phrases like 

j 1^*1 fjfki 1^ ^ 

or 

or 

, C/-* jljl*. ^ 

or 

o* Oy, LjJ" 

*4 

or 

cJ'-* ^ 4^.. J 4^ 

** *• 9 

The versatile genius of Farbat may be judged from the variety 
of his poems, which comprise not only ghazals and comic poems, but 
also encomiums, elegies, quatrains, satires, and even chronograms. He 
composed a chronogram when I returned from my first voj^age to Europe 
in 1924. Since it is addressed to me I cannot praise it, but it may be read 
in Men Shd'in in which it is printed as the first poem. 

Farbat’s satires, on account of the inherent gift of humour which 
he further developed in congenial company and by wide study, are parti- 
cularly delightful.^ Besides poetic artistry there is considerable freshness 
and spontaneity in them. I give below some lines from his ‘Quack 
Maulavi,’ a satirical poem very typical of his style : — 

i£jy* 

* * * 

aSL 0 J J y iSjyA O'fl ( 1 ) 

^ jlf Jaa» IS^ (!) I jU" J^Ul ( 1 ) 

4> * « 

^ (JLi* {J^ *-r*^ ( t' ) 

^ L-ib ijft [y/ ^ Ul£ ( p.) 
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^ (3* cri ^ Lf 

iS- tr^. 


^ *■ I 

ijj^ Gj* (>r <£rhr 

jt> dL^ «tj^ (JlS^ 
^ 'j ^ IS^ ^ 

‘*J-» <i!l j 1 j I jj! 

(^',1 

tijii ^ ijT S ^j\^yjH 
^ g's^ ^ *'*, ^j*? (3^^ 

<J^ 2.-> ^ ->*■ 


w 

21-^ ^ 
jTt)! j»^ *1451 Jtoj uy 

Cff‘“iL^f d\y.j jjCl •'ll <_r»- 

jL -4 iJjL j jlji»l tn^j 

Of 3''^ y »/“ 

^ 4j L_*^T ^ jJ 1 


jT Jji Jj.i 4*ji 

^ a"l *<» i-j| *. y 


JL. 0-jrt<»>« u^, 0 t J 

Of'tL^'!} at. Lf‘\yd^Jjr; G 
^L« j 4 J, jT u -1 ^ 

U O'-* cf^ u'r 

9 M •♦ 

i->^ J" <jl iJ^'-r^ 

M M 

Lr jA jJv*" fiSii- 


IS9 

W> p 

A. i>*-? J ‘'V ci—jir^ <i-^ ( 0 ) 

‘=^ Ls^-^ -)W. (n) 

^y> fl£_ c^SOT (^ ) 

,^1 jy> (a) 

crlj-JtfL. jT^rl v^ MO 

^ <^- ji» ((•) 

(>*' iTlSI 1^" csij4)‘ (^>« (n ) 
of tfL-T * Of u^j*r ( u) 

01^ jTl (jM (ir) 

«£_ (j T «(x^ il > <!», ^Li (,p.) 

iif ((o) 

j=r o;if^ 1 j' (n) 

^61 jlai jT 1 <lL.Jif* ((i) 

m / 

Of yy^ tri (ia) 

jljJal il i!)| iji vl (11) 

of if:) jJ-^ <£t. jr^ (r*) 

^ Lil^‘ dtl ^ jjA (^1) 

^ 1)^ jT LjA^' k_j)a^ L_^,l 
*' jT C2-. IT t) I (* 15 ^ (rr) 

^ c**ftP J" crl jji -iL ji*, (riv) 

of^j\ j* * y ^y^ (ro) " 

of j"! j Ojx^ (rn) 

-sL- <^l *' 4 ^'^ lij^vl (r^) 

^ U oil 4 S s^ (va) 

^ Lr /* (J” ol <lijr(ri) 
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(i) " Everyone calls him a Maulavi, 

But he dwells miles away from the faith, 

(3) He has no connection with religion ; 

His cult is the cult of flattery. 

# * * 

(3) When has anyone possessed such features ? 

His head, his mouth and his ears are all abnormal. 

(4) His face, what a funny sight! 

It is like a crushed batdsha* 

(5) What a striking face I 

Is he a man or a senseless chimpanzee ? 

(6) His black complexion has a charm ; 

For darkness the buffalo pays tribute to him. 

(7) His eyes are small and his nose is thick, 

His cheeks are like b<irnt loaves. 

(8) The large grey beard with its wavy undulations, 

Appears to be a heap of carded cotton. 

(g) Or you may compare it without hesitation 

With the dried grass on the weathered pile of the ' black 

mosque.' 

(lo) On his head few hairs are left. 

But unkempt and frizzed, like the nest of a baya (loxia indica), 

(ii) His moustache flows down the chin. 

And then waves up and enters his mouth. 

(13) When he is in an excited mood. 

Through frenzy he bites his moustache. 

(13) When the moustache fails to appease his anger, 

He resorts to biting his beard. 

(14) His large nose has overshadowed his mouth. 

Like a large funnel over an oven. 

* * # 

(15) Wherever he fixes his talons, 

He does not stop clawing until he is satiated ! 

(16) If he ^ells a tasty dish at any place. 

He loiters there like a dog. 


•Btttasha, thin wafeislike sugar drop. 
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(17) If by chance he notices fruit anywhere, 

He loses all self-restraint. 

(18) He fills his cheeks with fruit in such a way 
That even moixkeys envy him. 

(19) Now look at his behaviour, 

May God’s curse be on such behaviour 1 

(20) He lives always at a distance from the town ; 

For this reason people call him a jackal. 

(21) Away in the jilngle is his abode. 

As if it were the nest of an owl. 

(22) If anywhere he could gain his object. 

He would run about there hundreds of times. 

(23) If he fails to Svin over anyone. 

Then he stiffens his back against him. 

(24) There he is, and his favourable pursuit of blackmail, 

The whole day, that is his accursed occupation. 

(25) He himself picks quarrels. 

And if anyone criticised him, he would fight him. 

(26) He abuses in the foulest language. 

And curses his critic most vehemently ; 

(27) If anyone advises him to refrain from such acts, * 

He never understands, nor is he ever convinced, 

(28) He listens to nobody. 

All consider him to be a blackguard. 

(29) None pays any regard to him. 

Although everyone fears his blackmail.” 

The above satire from the English translation may appear to be some- 
what poor in conception, but in the original its phraseology is such that 
even a serious person cannot help laughing. 

Farhat possessed a very affectionate heart and held very^ catholic 
views regarding religion and social customs. He was much grieved by 
the recent communal riots in different parts of India and wrote a poem 
on the subject a> few months before his death. The title of this poem is 
JahSn main hiin, ' Where I am ' : — 

0 jj’cJI?- S jiA u"l ) 

° 0 ^ \j^ (*■* « j uM 0 ^ I j ( V ) 
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10*0 jjI cff (3-^- 1*^ (r) 

(j^-* ol(^ (i I*" 'S' tri it- 

iS iLfT (jy (i^ cs**. -=“5^ ^ ^ ^ 2*ir if') 

0 O''* ^ jfr^ ^-'^l ■^5^■ 

3^ j^ iT vj» '■i- j*'. ^ ( ® ) 

(j y> ^ 0 S' Ojl), SL.Oy?: j» it-. 

SL 44SClw. Si- J* <^1 -^l ( n ) 

oyi L>^ olf^ c^ j* A. J IjT S 

j o/3- jrj* ^ <*_ (^) 

0 J«> o;-* (♦* ^ [J^. 

ik ‘ tk ( A ) 

^ J* O'"* f, Si— c)j J*w5 i {J^ ^^i4» ‘?*1 

O'-* c5js^ 0'<"^ < L5^ ‘*’'* O'f^ ( 1 ) 

•« 1 V 

J^L_) (j\* J 5 ^ A i,_Mv 0 it— ( \ • ) 

Oj* o''* <JV^ Ol^j ^2. ol^ \j^A — 

o'* o''* V'*" i>* ( n ) 

J)jA V'^ ^ t) )S^ (,5*^ 

<;^ljT ^j- S jjj Liif g^li IT 6L^ (,y) 
Oj* o;^ (jlf^ «j jj| i^' J 4j oL^r 

it- ‘'j 2 l l*-i» *t it-^/>'ii\yT vl (^f) 

0 jA (J..* ^ ^ I S' ^-S" S' 

^ LjT j 4» Ji S jT S (in') 

t)j* t/-* 0(Wr ^ t)jkw o];<r 

l)J J ■^(/-* (i^ OJ^ ^ eS!- (i®) * 

0 jfc (^ (!) lf<^ r ^.‘J < erf 4^<L_ ^vl 
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ijy Jjl* j>r it- jT 

OjA (jM jl^ ^|ll; *cij ji «Lii ^ 

jiA liJj ^ ^ ^ (\^) 

0 jft O'/ I* j ir. j4’» ^ 

Ojf oL^ ( ci'J 

Translation 

(r) ‘ O friend do not inquire of me the condition of the city where 

I am, 

The flags of war have been hoisted on each house where I am, 

(а) The ijeople are engaged in such a controversy where I am, 
That in each newspaper two columns are filled by the rmort 

of it. 

(3) The knives are thrust and daggers unsheathed frequently, 
The stress are ever deserted where I am. 

(4) If a search for cloth is made even khadi (course cotton) is not 

available, 

But thousands of yards of silk have been burnt where I am. 

(5) Sometimes the hoot of the jeep is heard, sometimes the thunder 

of guns, 

Sometimes the heavy sound of the footsteps of soldiers, where 

I am. 

(б) Where is the adhan (call to prayers), where the sound of the 

sacred horn, where the chime of bells' of the church ? 
But there is the continuous roar of Bren guns where I am. 

(7) The curfew has been imposed, troops are posted at the way 

sides, 

But the noise and clamour still rage high where I am. 

(8) Stones were hurled, lathi-attacks made, and bullets shot, 
But now bombs of tear-gas are thrown where I am. 

(9) The wounded are lying at ail places, corpses are scattered in 

lanes, 

Some are breathing their last on the seaside. 

(10) The electric coimection has been destroyed, the telephone 

made useless, 

Because all the posts are dislodged where I am. 

(11) Here all, old or young, are in a state of misery ; 

W^o is then to remedy their sufferings where I am? 
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(12) Where are the dances and music, and where the social 

cnterlainments ? 

Where that gaiety of assemblies and where that sweet tinkle of 

ornaments, where I am? 

(13) In the house, neither old nor young nor children are left, 
\^o is to mourn their loss, when none has survived where 

I am? 

(14) The heart of the sky has been touched by the distress ; 

It is not the monsoon (Sduan’s) shower, but the heavens are 

weeping, where I am. 

(is) Men and women are so tired of their lives, 

That they welcome death where I am. 

(16) What misfortune does not afflict people here ? 

To be brief, I have to weep day and night where I am. 

(17) Neither cloth to coyer the body, nor bread to fill the stomach, 
But still I survive in such a predicament where I am, 

(18) The tumult and noise has robbed me, Farhat, of my senses to 

such an extent, 

That I do not know anything about myself where lam? 


In this poem Farhat’s sense of humour is apparent, but the inner 
significance of the poem is one of pathos. Farfeat was very fond of his 
native place, Delhi, and he would have felt much afflicted if he had lived 
to witness the brutal acts recently perpetrated there in the name of religion. 
Farhat will always be remembered with feelings of love and affection by 
his friends and associates, whether they be Hindu or Muslim, Parsi or 
Christian. May his soul rest in peace ! 


G. Yazdani^ 



Mlk fadlullAh unju* 


M IRFAPLULLAH UNJO was a great scholar-statesman who came 
to the Deccan from abroad in the early part of the Bahmani. period 
and served the country in various capacities as a scholar, min- 
ister and warrior. He rose to eminence by dint of his intellectual attain- 
ments and political foresight. His long career extending over forty years 
is closely associated with the glorious reigns of Moljammad Shah II and 
Feroz Shah Bahmani. He started life as a scholar, propagated art and 
science throughout the kingdom and imparted higher education to the 
princes of royal blood. Later he was called upon to assume the respons- 
ible position of Prime Minister which he held to the end of his life. 
The r6le of Fa^lullah in the Bahmani Decpan is conspicuous for its con- 
tribution to learning and administration./The Bahmani history remains 
void without the mention of his life and works. Fadlullah’s only counter- 
part was Khwaia Mahmood Gawan who flourished in the late Bahmani 
period ; but the latter is far behind his predecessor as far as the nobility 
of character and sincerity of purpose are concerned. Mrr Fadlullah’s 
early life is enveloped in obscurity. The Deccan historians fail to give 
satisfactory information about his early career outside India. It is strange 
that the author of Burhan-i-Ma’dihir, who is considered to be a reliable 
authority on the history of the Deccan, makes no mention whatever of 
Fadlullidi who figures so prominently in the Bahmani Deccan. Even 
the history of Ferishta which is the only source of information about 
Fadlullah is silent about his early life in ^raz and elsewhere, although 
the same history gives a detailed accoimt of his later career in the Deccan. 
It is equdly futile to trace FadluUih’s early career in the histories and 
biograj^hies of Islam, which were written in Turkistan and Persia and 
which throw light on the famous men of letters who flourished in the 
Islamic countries. This is because Fadlullah had migrated to the Deccan 
and had left nothing in his native country that could attract the attention 
of the Islanaic historians. Thus we have to be content with the fragmentary 
references m^e by Firishta about Fadlullah’s early days. According to 
this historian/Fadlullah belonged to the Syed family of Unju, a town in 

* Urja (^l) a countryside of Zauz9n situated between al-Maw^il and Armenia. See Mu' jamvtl Buiddn. 
Ed.I.C. 
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the upper part of TransoxaniaA /The erudition and culture of which 
he gave evidence in his Deccan career denote that his family had, to its 
credit, high traditions of scholarship and piety. Firighita speaks of his 
family in terms of respect like the Sadat-e-Unju,:® md the exalted Sadat 
of Sliraz* ( o-i jl I jcU UiiiU which point to a high degree 
of culture and social status the family enjoyed. 

The distinctive feature of Fadlullah’s education was that /he received 
his education at Shiraz in the literary circle of ‘AllamaSa'duddin Taftazani. 
The ‘AUama was a celebrated Islamic divine who flourished in the mid dle 
of the 8th century of Hijra and died in 791 A.H.^ and was the author of 
many standard works on rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, theology and law, 
which are still recognised undisputed authorities on these subjects! 
Fadlullah is ^own as the pupil of the ‘AUama.® This established his 
academic position in the world of learning. His association with ‘AU ama 
Taftazani was sufficient for his claim as a great scholar. Fadlullah was 
however a great scholar himself and had mastered almost all the branches 
of arts and sciences current in the mediaeval times, and proved himself 
worthy of his great teacher. Firishta says that he was well read in arts 
and sciences,' i.e., geometry, math^atics, logic, philosophy, astronomy, 
theology and other subjects which were included in the mediaeval 
curricula.® , 

The exact date of Fadlullah’s migration to the Deccan is not known . } 
The first reference to him in history occurs in the reign of Mohammad 
^ah II, whom Firishta by mistake calls Maljmood ^£b, and he is re- 
presented as a minister in charge of religious affairs. j 
The words imply that he had arrived in the Deccan not in the reign of 
MohamjMd Shah II, but in the time of some previous king, because the 
sudden rise of a stranger like Fadlullah to the Ecclesiastical Minister im- 
mediately after his advent was irnprobable. It is true that he held the post of 

religious affairs either in theearlier or laterpart of Mohammad ^ah's reign; 
but there are grounds to believe that he had come to the Deccan and was 
introduced to the people and the government long before he became 
Minister. A later historian who professes to have derived his information 
from contemporary sources says that Fadlullah had joined the Bahmani 


1 1. FacJlullSh and his family bebng^ to a Turkish tribe known as Unjfl T after the town of the 
sMae name. The town is probably » the upper part of Persia. According to Mu'jamul Buldan, it 
lies in the neighbourhood of Zouran between Musal and Armenia, though it is diftcult to locate it in 
the present map. Y&qflt spelt it aa^l Without j Mu'jamul Bulddn, Vol. I. p. 371. 
a, Firishta, Lucknow edition, p. 308, 

3. Ibidt, p. 305. 


4. Em^lopiEdia of Islam, Vol., IV., p. 604 

nLieb’S“mluordrt°^^^^^ fofthfe information, whereas. Fadlullah'.- 

and Burhanuddin were the tm ounila of ® pupils known to Islmic history. mssSmuddin 

Enc^lop^ia Tls^, Vol. 7 v!! p 664. ^ “ mentioned in Rou^latul Jannat, 

6. . Firishta. 


7. Ibid., p. 30a. 
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Darbar as early as the reign of 'Alauddin Shah Bahmanl. This is to be 
borne in mind that even the early Bahmani rulers, unlike other mediaeval 
kings, were noted for their literary pursuits. If ‘Abdul JabbarKhan is 
to be relied upon, we find signs of literary activities even in the court of 
‘Alauddin Shih Bahmani though he was mainly occupied with the estab- 
lishm^t and consolidation of his new kingdom. According to this 
historian Fadlullah's name appears among the literary luminaries who 
surrounded his court. The other scholars who are mentioned are Maulana 
Lutfullah Subzvari, Mulla Mo'inuddin HarvI, Mufti Ahmed Harvi, 
Mulla Mohammad Isfiaq Sirhindi, Mulla IJakim ‘Alimuddin Tabrezi, 
Hakim Nasiruddin Shirazi. Sadat -Sheriff Samar khandi. Malik Ruknuddin 
Ghori. Malik Saifuddin Ghoii and Syed Radiuddin Jagajut.^ Firisjhta 
gives only three names of this group, i.e., Malik Saifuddin Ghori, who 
also held the post of Prime Minister, IJakim ‘Alimuddin Tabrezi and 
IJakim Nasiruddin Shirazi, physicians who treated the king on his death- 
be 4 .® It is quite probable that Firishta has either omitted the remaining 
names by oversight or he had no access to the authorities which were 
available to later historians. Firishta only speaks of the persons who, 
besides their academic distinction, had also attained a prominent position 
in politics and administration of the kingdom. And therefore Fadlullah 
who had not yet become prominent then was not mentioned. 

It is probable that for sometime Fadlullah led a quiet life devoting 
himself to his literary pursuits. It was not till the reign of Mohammad 
^ah II, that his academic merits were recognised and found royal favour. 
Mohammad §hah II, who ascended the throne in 1378 A.D., was a peace- 
loving ruler and devoted his time and energy to the cultivation of the 
arts of peace and to the moral and mental development of his subjects. 
What he aimed at in his fairly long reign of 19 years was the dissemina- 
tion of light and learning throughout his kingdom. Mohammad Shall was 
the pioneer of the mediaeval culture of the Deccan. He was called the 
Aristotle of the age by his contemporaries. He patronised men of letters, 
established schools in the capital as well as the far-flung districts, and 
liberally granted salaries to teachers and allowances to students. It was 
then that the academic merits of Fadlullah were recognised and employed 
to the benefit of the public and the government.® 

It is evident that there Avas a close association and mutual trust be- 
tween Mohammad ^ah and Fadlullah, even before he ascended the throne, 
but it is difficult to say whether this contact was that of a teacher and the 
taught or based on mere friendship. It is, however, certain that the king 
was much impressed by his learning and thought him a suitable candidate 
for a responsible post. Fadlullah was soon appointed Ecclesiastical Min- 
ister. But history tells us that he attended to public instruction as well 


1. Maiboobul Watan by 'Abdul JabbSrKhSn A§afl, p. 92. 

2. FtWghld, p. aSi. 

3. Ibid,, p. 302, BurhSn-i-Ma’aAir, p. 37. 
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This shows that either the Ecclesiastical Ministry carried with it the 
portfolio of education, or that Fadlullah , being a great scholar, might 
have been desired by the kii^ to handle educational affairs as well. It 
is, however, undeniable that Fadlullah was chosen especially for imple- 
mentation of the educational scheme which Mohammad Shah had pre- 
pared for the intellectual and moral development of his subjects, and the 
minister perfectly justified the confidence which was reposed in him.^ 
Mohammad ^ah was a highly enlightened ruler of the Bahmani house. 
He ushered in a new era in the history of the Bahmani Deccan with an 
elaborate scheme of reforms and specially his cherished scheme of edu- 
cation which he introduced for the intellectual advancement of his sub- 
jects. He was probably the first Indian ruler to hold his government 
responsible for public education in the mediaeval age when public instruc- 
tion was hardly recognised as a government function. Fadlullah was his 
right-hand man in executing the scheme. He appointed able teachers to 
impart proper education in all the important cities and towns. He also 
invited many scholars from outside with a view to increase the literary 
activities and raise the standard of education.-Firishta spea'ks of a Persian 
poet who approached the royal court through Fadlullah and was rewarded 
looo sovereigns for his learned ode to the king. The celebrated poet of 
Persia, Khwaja IJafiz Shirazi, was also invited, but the poet could not un- 
fortuiMtely come. He, however, sent a ghflzal regretting his 
inability to accept the invitation and also expressing content ment with his 
lot. The king was pleased to grant looo sovereigns to the poet which 
was remitted to him by Mulla Qasim Mashhadi.® 

Fadlullah's services to the members of the royal family are equally 
admirable. Although the report of his being a teacher of Mofiammad §hah 
II is doubtful, it is certain that he had taught the young members of the 
royal family. He is known in history as a teacher of Feroz Khan and 
Ahmed I^an who were destined to bethe great kings of the Bahmani king- 
dom. The princes who were bom of the same mother, were mistakenly 
supposed by Firishta to be the sons of Daud Kh^ . but according to 
Burhdn-i-Ma’dthir and other reliable sources they were the sons of Ahmed 
JKhan, the third son of ‘Alauddin Shah Bahmani ; and as such they were 
the first cousins of Mohammad Shah II. And Mohammad Sha h who was 
equally conscious of his duties towards the members of the royal family, 
never failed to impart proper education to his cousins. The king had no 
male issue for a long time and therefore the two Princes Fer6z Khan 
^d Ahmed Khan whom he had given the hands of his two daughters 
in marriage, were nominated for the throne. Feroz Khan was declared 
heir-apparent of the kingdom in an open Darbar and was duly trained 
for the royal duties which were in store for him. The education of the 
princes was entrusted to Fadlullah and he performed his duties most 

1. Firishta, p. 302. 

2. Ibid. 
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conscientiously. The_ royal pupils went to their teacher regularly and 
acquired high proficiency in all the branches of art and science which 
were available m the mediaeval times.^ Feroz Kh an, who is known as 
Feroz Shah Bahmani was indebted to Fadlullah for his high intellectual 
attainments.^ 

Fadlullah's role as a politician, administrator and a military com- 
mander is equaliy_ brilliarit. It opens an interesting chapter of his life. 
In the turbulent times which followed the death of Mohammad Shah II 
he took an active part in politics and supported the Bahmani kingdom 
which was then seriously threatened. The death of Mohammad ^ah in 
1397 A.D. was followed by a set-back which marred the glories of the 
e&rly Bahmani kings. If Mohammad ^ah had been succeeded by his able 
cousin Feroz Khan in accordance with his previous decision, Bahmani 
politics would have remained undisturbed. But the accession of Ghia- 
Auddin and Shamsuddin. one after another upset the equilibrium of 
the government. The young kings who were the sons of Mohammad 
Shah, either fell victims to or were dominated by Tc gh alchin. a low-born 
Turkish slave, who had entered the Bahmani service in the previous reign. 
Ghiathuddin was murdered in cold blood for his independent spirit, and 
Shamsuddin who succeeded his brother, was a puppet, with absolutely 
no administrative power.® It was a grim situation which alarmed all the 
classes of people, and the kingdom seethed with dissatisfaction. There 
was a general cry to save it from ruin and ignominy. A large number of 
people, high and low, rallied round Feroz Khan and Ahmed Khan in 
whom the future hopes were centred. A national movement was set on 
foot with the support of the faithful elements in the kingdom and plans 
were made to oust the upstart and to restore the kingdom to its rightful 
heir. The national party proceeded to Sagai* with a view to collect men 
and material to cope with the situation. Fadlullah was at the head of the 
party along with his royal pupils and gave his best counsel whenever 
called for. He was recognised as a great politician and the leader of the 
party and he was accordingly nominated as the future prime minister 
in tire same meeting in which Feroz Khan was proclaimed the future 
kin^® 

The party equipped with men and material supplied by Siddu, the 
local officer of Sagar, marched to Gulbarga to give battle to Ta^alchin 
and to capture the throne, but they failed in their first attempt. They 
were compelled to retreat to Sagar frem Marqu® where the battle was 
fought between the national and the royal armies and were forced to 

I Finshta, p. 305. 0 
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resort to other measures which might prove successful in the circum- 
stances. They sought for. peace and retired to Gulbarga where they 
secretly planned to kill Taghalchin and capture the government. One 
day they succeeded in overwhelming the usurper as he attended the palace 
on his government duties. The party which lay concealed round the 
palace took Ta^alchin and his accomplices unawares and put them to 
death. It paved the way for Feroz Khan and his party to take possession 
of the government on the spot. Feroz Khan was proclaimed lung under 
the title of Tajuddin Feroz Shah in a darbar which was held the very 
next day. Fadlulledi was made Prime Minister with the title of Malik- 
Naib and Ahmed Khan was created Khankhanan. the leading nobleman 
of the kingdom.^ 

Feroz Shah's reign marked another great change in Fadlullah's 
career. His elevation to the most responsible office in the stale added to 
the fame he had already acquired as a great scholar. He was held in high 
' esteem both by the king and the people. In his cajjacity as Malik-Naib 
he was the pivot of the civil and military administration, and was consult- 
ed in all the important slate affairs. Even the question of marriage which 
the king wished to contract could not be finally settled without his advice.^ 
Fadlullah’s near relatives were also honoured with the conferment of titles 
and grants of posts. ^ His son Sliamsuddin Unjfl, who enjoyed the unique 
honour of being the son-in-law of the king, was appointed governor of 
Darilatabad. Fadlullah’s daughter was married to fjasan Khan, the son 
and heir of the lung, and his son-in-law Tagiuddin was sent as an envoy 
to Tamerlane, who had then invaded India.^ 

Almost all the military operations and transactions which were under- 
taken in Fetoz ^ah’s reign, were personally conducted by Fadlullah. 
He followed the king to every battlefield, took active part in military 
operations and settled the problems of war and peace with his customary 
promptness and prudence. Almost all the battles which were fought in 
Feroz ^ah’s reign were connected with the Prime Minister. The first 
battle of the reign was fought against Vijay^gar in 8oi A.H.. — 1398 A.D. 
for the districts of Raichur ^d Mudgal, which formed the bone of conten- 
tion and occasioned sanguine wars between the two kingdoms. The war 
was caused by a sudden attack on the districts by Bukka, the then Raja 
of Vijayanagar, and the situation was further complicated by the hostile 
attitude of the neighbouring rulers who, at the instigation of Vijayanagar, 
entered Berar and ravaged the liA province as far as Mahhor and com- 
mitted outrages against the Muslim population. Feroz S hah was forced 
to detain his army at Daulatabad and Berar to resist the northern aggres- 
sor and he proceeded in person to the sbuth with a picked army of the 
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capital. But his progress was deterred at the Krishna as the river was 
in floods on account of the heavy rain. The king consulted his officers 
about the next move. A leading courtier who was known as Qadi Siraj 
advised the king not to go ahead until the situation was favourable. He 
offered to^ go to the capital of Vijayanagar in disguise and handle the 
situation in a manner as to facilitate the march of the Bahmani army. 
The Qadi contrived to Join the private party of the Crown Prince of 
Vijayanagar with a dancing girl. Taking advantage of the favourable op- 
portunity he killed the Prince. It caused a great panic in the palace and the 
city so much so that the capital was thrown into utter chaos. It helped the 
Bahmani king to cross the river and make a surprise attack on Vijaya- 
nagar. The Bahmani army entered the capital looting and plundering 
and putting thousands of people to the sword. The Central Government 
was not in a condition to face the unbidden guest. The feeble resistance 
offered by the local militia was successfully overcome. Firishta says that 
it was all through the untiring efforts and prompt action of FadlullSh that 
the Bahmani army was triumphant on every occasion. 

The matter did not stop there only. The Bahmani army commanded 
by Fadlullah and the Khankhanan inflicted heavy casualties. A body of 
influential Brahmins urged the Raja to purchase peace at any cost and put 
an end to the calamity. They were willing to advance any indemnity 
which the invaders might claim. A sum of 10 lakhs of hvms were offered 
to the Bahmani king and one lakh to Fadlullah for his personal services, 
Five lakhs were advanced from the Raja’s treasury and six lakhs were collect- 
ed from private sources. The peace terms were drawn by Fadlullah and 
ratified by the king.* 

After a brief respite of two months a punitive expedition was led to 
Berar in 802 A.H. — 1399 A.D. to teach a lesson to Narsing who was in 
league with the Raja of Vijayanagar, He was master of Gondw^a and 
the neighbouring territory. In spite of his request, the Raja received no 
help from the neighbouring kingdoms and was left to fight alone with 
the Bahmani army. The battle took place at a distance of two miles from 
Kherla. Feroz Shah wanted to lead the hrmy in person but at the re- 
quest of Fadlullah and the Khankhman he left it to them. It was grim 
battle which inflicted heavy losses on the Muslim army ending in the 
death of many prominent officers like Shuja'at Khan. Dilawar Khan. 
Rustum ^an and Bahadur. The Khankhanan and Fadlullah who com- 
manded the right and left wings respectively were perplexed for a time and 
knew not what to do. To add to this the latter received a false report of 
the Khankhanan’s death which he tried his utmost to conceal and pro- 
secuted the war to a successful close. He stood firm in his post and gave 
out that he had received a fresh reinforcement from the king. The enemy 
was at last put to flight and pursued to the walls of the fort of Kherla. 
The Khankhanan also later on joined him. Narsing was forced to conclude 


* Firishta, pp. 309-31 1. 
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peace but Khankhanan and Fadlullah declined to hear his overtures and 
left the matter to the king. The Raja's envoy approached FerSz Shah 
,who had his camp at Elichpur and begged for peace, which was accepted 
by the Bahmani king on the offer of forty elephants, five maunds of 
gold, fifty maunds ojE silver and other costty presents. The Raja's daughter 
was also given to the king to be maid of honour in the royal harem. In 
recognition of the prominent part which Fadlullah had played in the 
successful prosecution of the battle, he was created Sarlashkar of Berar.^ 
The two kingdoms, Bahmani and Vijayanagar, were again at war in 
809 A.H. — 1406 A.D. owing to default of the annual tribute due from 
the latter, and over the question of Parthal the goldsmith’s beautiful 
daughter whom the Raja desired. On the refusal of the maiden to enter 
the Raja’s harem, he resorted to tyrannical measures to capture her. He 
attacked Mudgal, the jBahmani mstrict, where the goldsmith’s family 
lived. He failed to achieve his object as the family had fled from their 
native village, but his attack brought the Raja into open clasli with the 
Bahmani army. The danger was partly averted by the local officer, 
Flaulad Khan, who managed to resist the invader with the local forces 
and in the meanwhile help came to him from the Centre. Fgroz ^ah 
advanced as far as Vijayanagar, but he was flung back by the overwhelm- 
ing strength of the enemy. Ahmed Khan and Mian Siddu were despatched 
with an army of ten thousand to lay waste the southern country, 
and Fadlullah with the provincial army of Berar was to lay siege to Banka- 
pur in preference to the feeble attempt on Vijayanagar itself. The siege 
of the fort of Vijayariagar was, however ,\ continued by Fer6z Shah, which 
ended in as many as eight skirmishes and all in favour of the Bahmanis, but 
the actions of Ahmed Khan and Fadlullah brought inestimable success to 
the Bahmani cause. All the southern districts of Vijayanagar were plvmd- 
ered and the important fort of Bankapur was captured. And later the 
king and Fadlullah proceeded to lay siege to the important fort of Adoni, 
leaving Vijayanagar to the care of Ahmed Khan. Biikka was alarmed by 
the news and smt his envoys to Feroz ^ah/to make peace. At first the 
king was not willing to concede, but it was ultimately accepted through 
the mediation of Fadlullah on condition that the daughter of the Raja 
would be given to the Bahmani king in marriage in addition to a sum of 
10 lakh huns, 5 maunds of pearls, 50 elephants and 2000 slave girls and 
boys, skilled in the art of singing and ’dancing. Bankapur was ceded as 
the dowry of the bride, though it was already captured by the Bahmani 
army. The marriage ceremony was celebrated with great pomp and 
pageantry, and the bride was brought from Vijayanagar to the royal 
camp by Fadlullah and the Khankianan.^ 

In 8ao A.H. the two kingdoms were again at loggerheads with each 
other in spite of the matrimonial connections which existed between the 
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royal families. But this time the war was brought about by the aggressive 
policy of Feroz ^ah himself. Firisbta says that Feroz §hah laid siege 
to the fort of Pangal which is situated 140 miles from Adoni, without 
the least regard to the family relations. But the expedition ended in utter 
failure on account of the prevalence of epidemic which carried away a 
large number of men and horses. It was a favourable opportunity for the 
Raja to wreak his vengeance, which he was not slow to miss. A big army 
of Vijayanagar with reinforcements from the Telingana chieftains was 
on the field and Feroz ^ah, much against the best counsels of Fadlullah 
and other people, decided to fight. Fadlullah, who was in full command 
of the Bahmani army, never failed to meet the foe and made so valiant an 
attack that the vanguard of the Hindu army was hurled back, and then 
he turned to the right wing of the enemy in a manner which proinised 
sure success to the Bahmani arms. But unfortunately he fell a victim 
to a treacherous and fatal blow from the Kanada Hindu boy, who had 
long been in his service and had enjoyed his favours. This was done at 
the instigation of the Raja of Vijayanagar. He died on the battlefield a 
martyr in the service of his master. His remains were brought to Gulbarga 
and buried in the royal graveyard.* 

Thus ended a long and brilliant career, replete with learning, wise 
administration and successful military operation. The name of this great 
scholar and statesman will always live in annals of the Bahmani kingdom. 

* Fiiishto, pp. 316-317 j Burhdn—UMa'Sthir, Hyderabad edition, pp. 46-47. 


Abdul Majeed Siddiqi. 



FRESH OBSERVATIONS ON PERCEVAL’S 
100 YEAR OLD NOTES ON THE ARAB CALENDAR 

BEFORE ISLAM 


INTRODUCTION 


M y purpose in sending a translation of Caussin dc Perceval's Notes 
on the Arab Calendar Before Islam for publication in the Islamic 
Culture (April 1947), was threefold : 
r. That article, publisned in the Journal Asiaiique of Paris in 1843, 
still represents the most important contribution to the subject ; in fact, 
it forms the basis on which almost all scholars of Islamic history have 
based their early Islamic chronologies — Lane's Lexicon and Sir William 
Muir’s Life of Mohamet, being the most prominent. ^ 

2. It throws light on the origins of the lunar Hijri calendar current 
in Islam for 13 centuries ; and acquaintance with it will be of help to the 
present-day and future students of Islam and its development. 

3. In spite of the general acceptance given to Perceval's thesis 
throughout the past too years, I detected certain serious flaws which I 
wished to bring^ before modem scholars for analysis and discussion. 

In the following paragraphs I shall try to present these points. But 
Perceval's Notes, which I wish to discuss, are fairly lengthy ; one has to 
read them more than once in order to grasp his ideas clearly. In order 
to open the discussion here, therefore, I shall first outline his thesis below 
and then go on to discussing it point by point. 

Perceval’s Thesis 

The argument in Perceval's Notes can be summarised under the 
following eight paragraphs : — 

I. It is aj^parent, says Perceval, that in ancient times the year of the 
Arabs was prinaarily the vague lunar year. Their months had no per- 
manent connection with the changes due to temperature ; and their de- 
signations were different^ from those current now and in the time of 
Mohammad. The beginnings of their year and the dates of their pilgri- 
mage festivals, being brought forward eleven days every year, revolved 
round the seasons in successive years. 

2. Soine two himdred years braore Islam, the Arabs, inconvenienced 
by the IJajj falling due in seasons of scarcity, adopted the luni-solar 
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calendar involving the intercalation of a thirteenth lunar month and gave 
to these lunar months, a series of names some of which represented the 
seasons and others their religious gatherings. For example, Ramadan, 
meaning intense heat ; RahV meaning verdure, vernal ram ; Dhul-Hajj. 
representing the annual pilgrimage. 

3. The Arabs had adopted this intercalation with a view to timing 
their pilgrimage to take place in that season when provisions were abund- 
ant, that is in or about autumn ; for the fruit harvest, staple food of the 
Arabs, ends in their coxmtry at the beginning of September. 

4. But, (going back through the past 13 centuries m regular succes- 
sion of current lunar months) one finds that Mohammad's pilgrimage, at 
the end of the loth year of the Ilijra fell not in autumn but about the 
approach of spring, or, to be more precise, about 9th March, 632 A.D. 

5. If, therefore, argues Perceval, the intercalation practised by the 
Arabs during the preceding 200 years had been in operation correctly, 
e.g., in 7 years out of every cycle of 19 years, as in the case of the Jews, 
this change would not have come about. But this change is explained 
away as natural acceleration if it is assumed that the Arabs intercalated 
a month not at irregular intervals as in the case of the Jews, but remlarly 
every three years. So Perceval, taking the last pilgrimage in Dhm~Haij. 
10 H. to correspond to 9th March, 632 A.D., works out a calendarical 
table for the preceding 220 yearsand arrives at 413 A.D. when the f^ajj 
according to his above-mentioned formula, would correspond *to 21st 
October, ^13 A.D., i.e., the season of autumn, when he says, it was orig- 
inally designed to occur, 

6. As a corroboration of this thesis Perceval points out to a historical 
reference pertaining to the year 541 A.D. (that is, in the middle of this 
220 years period) in which the fJajj apparently corresponded with the 
summer — fact which coincides exactly with the 220 year calendar which 
he has worked out on a purely hypothetical basis. 

7. Perceval finds still futher corroboration in two historical references 
pertaining to the Prophet’s period in wWch the names of the lunar months 
arc accompanied with remarks pertaining to the prevailing heat or cold. 

8 . Supported by this dual historical corroboration to his calendarical 
hypothesis, Perceval assumes the latter to be a proved fact and justifies 
the abolition of intercalation by the Prophet with the following sentence 
which concludes his notes: 

" One can easily imagine that since the pilgrimage no longer coin- 
cided with the season originally selected as the most favourable for 

that purpose, embolism was but a vain and useless practice which 

Mohammed could well abolish without let or hindrance.” 

Analysis 

Let us now analyse these points one by one. 

I . The very fir^t point of Perceval’s argument, namely that the Arabs 
apparently observed a purely limar calendar until about 413 A. D. lends 
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itself to doubt and question. Paganism is, in essence, deification of natural 
phenomena, and this is based on Man’s observation qf nature through an 
immemorial period of time. The fact that twelve lunations do not cor- 
respond to a full cycle of the year must have been discovered by all sec- 
tions of mankind thousands of years before the fifth century of the Christ- 
ian era. It is blinding oneself to the facts of anthropology and ethno- 
logy even to suggest that the people of a region not far from what is so 
jFar regarded as “ the Cradle of Civilization,” the neighbours of Babylon 
and Ninevah, Egypt and Phoenecia, should have been following a purely 
lunar calendar as late as 400 A.D. when the Christians had had a purely 
solar calendar for four centuries and the Jews had been observing a fairly 
accurate luni-solar reckoning for many centuries. It is attributing to the 
pagan Arabs an amount of ignorance which they hardly deserve, to sup- 
pose that they had from time immemorial, observed a ” year ’’ which was 
no “year” and a calendar which was no calendar and which had no 
reference to the seasons. It would be much more logical to assume 
that a luni-solar calendar was prevalent among the pagan Arabs also 
from time immemorial, but that, as amongst all other peoples of that age, 
it was based on faulty calculations and lent itself to falling out with ine 
solar years at frequent intervals. 

But the analysis of this first point of Perceval is of little consequence 
to Islamic history ; it only leads one to the discussion of the next point 
namely that the pagan Arabs adopted the luni-solar calendar only in the 
beginning of the 5th century. 

2. In the light of the above criticism, what probably did happen in 
Arabia in the beginning of the 5th century A.D. was that the existing 
luni-solar calendar was once again adjusted in the light of new facts and 
in view of its having fallen out with the solar cycle. The Hajj was pro- 
bably not corresponding to the season to which it was intended to cor- 
respond and hence a calendar adjustment and reform took place. One 
characteristic of this reform might well have^been, as Perceval suggests, 
that the names of some of the months were freshly designated so as to 
correspond with the seasons in which they fell. 

3. The contention that the Arabs had adopted the intercalation with 
a view to timing their pilgrimage to take place m or about autumn, when 
the fruit had been harvested, is reasonable but does not rule out the possi- 
bility of being questioned. For, autumn is not the only suitable season 
for such gatherings. The spring equinox is and has been, everywhere 
and always, the rival of the autumn enquinox for fixing such occasions. 
And from meteorological data pertaining to the fjijaz, which after long 
efforts, I have been able to secure only recently, I find that rain there 
occurs not in one but in two seasons ; March, April and May and again 
in October, November and December. Of harvests too, there are more 
than one. It is true that fruits, among which dates occupy the most im- 
portant place, ripen in autumn, but wheat and barley ripen in the 
spring. The temperatures^ also are moderate in both autumn and 
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spring — neither too hot nor too cold. That is why the new years* of all 
calendars based on logic, as against religion and tradition, fall either in 
the one or the other season. 

Why, then, is it not logical to assume that, even two hundred years- 
before Islam, the IJajj was intended to correspond (with the spring as it 
occurred in the time of the Prophet) rather than with the autumn? And, 
even assuming that it had been fixed for autumn, what facts rule out the 
possibility of another reform during these two hundred years, when an 
autumn $ajj having been missed owing to epidemic or famine, the next 
in succession was held in spring and the practice continued ever after- 
wards until the time of the Prophet ? If either -of these two alternatives 
is accepted, Perceval’s whole thesis falls to the ground. 

4. The same kind of reasoning may be applied to cast a doubt on the 
generally accepted hypothesis that the last’ pilgrimage of the Prophet 
fell in th| spring of 633 A. D. and not in autumn. It is true that, receding 
backwaras from the present day, and keeping the Hijrl and Christian 
calendars running parallel, one does arrive at this conclusion. But how 
can one ab^Dlutely rule out the possibility of some meddling even with 
the Hijrl calendar during the early centuries after Moliammed ? It will 
be argued that no reference whatsoever exists to show that any such 
meddling had been done. That is probably true ; but when we are con- 
scious of the scarcity of the data available as compared to that which must 
have been sacrificed to the flames over and over again in the history of 
Islam, are we justified in assuming that what has not reached us did not 
exist ? 

. There has been more than one period in Islamic history when re- 
action to tradition has been apparent. .A friend of mine, better versed in 
Islamic lore than I, tells me'that the period of the Fatimide or of Qaramitah 
provides one such example. Is it absolutely impossible that in this period 
the prescribed sequence in the names of the lunar months had been 
meddled with, for some secular or religious purpose ? 

And finally, how are we to reconcile certain facts which cjo not fit in 
with the calendar of Perceval -according to which the last pilgrimage 
corresponded to the spring. Take for example the battle of Badr. The 
references to it in the Qur’an as well as the Hadith make this out to have 
occurred in the hot season. But, according to Perceval’s calendar, this 
falls in January. We know that it was the summer caravan which w^t 
to the cooler climates of the North and it was the winter caravan which 
went south to Yemen. How then was the northern caravan returning 
in January ? 

Take another problem. Since a luni-solar calendar had been followed 
until the last pilgrimage then not only the Hajj but Ramadan too must 


^Iran observes two new years. One in spring and the other in autumn. Likewise almost the only 
difference between the Sambath and Shaka eras in India is that the new year of the former falls in spring 
while that of the latter in autumn. 
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have occurred more or less in the same season year after jrear and Rama- 
dan, according to Perceval’s calendar, fell in January, [s it logical to as- 
sume that the Prophet observed the fast, throughout his life-time in the 
cold season ? And is January the most suitable part of the year for 
retiring to the cave of Hira ? 

I realise that I am merely casting doubts on the existing hypothesis 
without offering some other hypothesis upon which to base Islamic 
chronology. But this is because I am myself still in that initial stage of 
investigation when a thesis which I can wholeheartedly accept and 
present for criticism has yet to emerge. Perhaps what I am saying here 
will help some readers of this article to find such a thesis before I am 
able to do so myself. 

5. Perceval finds the regular intercalation of a month every three 

years as the only explanatibn of the {jlajj corresponding to autumn in 
413 A.D. and t® spring in 632 A.D. In the preceding paragraphs, I have 
questioned the validity of the assumptions regarding the seasons in which 
the jfJajj occurred in these two terminal dates. Let me now deal with the 
thesis for the intervening process. * 

For the purpose of argument, let us take for granted that the terminal 
suppositions suggested by Perceval are correct, that the liajj did occur 
in autumn in 413 A.D. and in spring in 632 A.D. But even then is the 
thesis that this came about by intercalation of a month regularly every 
three years tenable ? If this had been done regularly every three years, 
where was the necessity of a Qalammas, family to declare when the inter- 
calary month was to be added ? And even supposing that this was a mere 
formality and an honour involving little responsibility, how would mis- 
understanding have occurred among the people ? And finally, how are 
the verses of the Qur’an to be explained which refer to the Nasi and state 
that the addition of the Nasi causes confusion among the idolaters — 
sometimes they make a sacred month ordinary and at other times 
ordinary month sacred (Sura 9 : 36-7) ? Gan this refer to a practice 
followed regularly every three years ? 

' One is, therefore, forced to the conclusion that even if the IJajj had 
occurred in autumn in 413 A.D, and in spring in' 632 A.D. this juxta- 
position must have been the result of one or more mutational .changes 
rather than as a result of a gradually evolutionary prpeess such as that 
suggested by Perceval. The existence of misunderstanding and confu- 
sion, corroborated by the Qur’an, leaves no doubt that the Arabs follow- 
ed one or the other of the several embolismic formulas ; they intercalat- 
ed according to a cycle of 7 months in 19 years or 9 months in 24 years, 
thereby giving the power of some choice to their Qalammas, whose deci- 
sions naturally led to confusion and misunderstanding. 

6. Perceval’s presentation of a historical reference to the year 541 
A.D., as a corroboration of his thesis, is rather amusing in as much as it 
shows how we are all apt to catch at straws which seemingly support our 
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views. I shall therefore, quote the full passage inserting Italics of my 
own for purposes of discussing the passage subsequently. 

“ Here is, besides, an historical event which will throw some light 
on the matter in question. 

“ Procopius tells us that at a meeting of Roman Generals convened 
at Dara by Belisarius, 541 A.D., to discuss a plan of campaign, two officers 
who commanded a corps formed of Syrian troops declared that they 
could not march with the main army against the town of Nisibius, alleg- 
ing that their absence would leave Syria and Phoenicia an easy prey to 
the raids of the Almondar Arabs (al-Mundhir III). Belisarius showed 
these two officers that their fears were groundless, because they were 
nearing the summer solstice, a time when the pagan Arabs used to devote 
two whole months to the practice of their religion, abstaining from any belli- 
cose act whatsoever." 

“ Evidently this refers to the time of the pilgrimage, for it was the 
only lime of the year when the Arabs had two consecutive holy months ; 
in fact, there may have been three : Dhu'l-Qa'da, Dhu'l-Hijja and Muhar- 
ram. The pilgrimage held in the 129th year of the Nasi (see Table pub- 
lished in Islamic Culture for April, 1947) fell in fact, on June 22, 541 
A.D., precisely at the summer soMice.” 

Perceval here assumes that this period in which the Arabs " abstained 
from war ” can only refer to the season of pilgrimage ; and, because, in 
the tables worked out by him, the IJajj in 541 A.D. corresponds with 
22nd June, he takes this historical reference to corroborate his tables as 
also the theory of regular triennial intercalation underlying them. But 
the Hajj is not the only period in which the Arabs abstained from war- 
fare. One of their holy months was Rajah also ; and if the Hajj came 
in autumn, as I believe it did, Rajab would naturally correspond with 
the summer solstice. If the summer solstice in 541 A.D. had corres- 
ponded with the Ifajj instead of with Rajab the reference would not have 
merely noted the Arab’s custom of abstaining fpm warfare but would 
also have contained a mention of their assembling for pilgrimage. 

Those " two whole months ” have perhaps misled Perceval ; but the 
figure " two " is as much akin to “ three ” as to " one.” And it is more 
likely to have been used in place of " one,” because the Arab months, 
(being lunar) did not correspond with the solar months of the Roman 
calendar but generally spanned a part of one and the succeeding month of 
the solar reckoning. This reference is most probably to Rajab and not to 
Dhul-Haii and therefore supports my thesis rather than Perceval’s. 

7. The references to the corroborating evidence in the time of the 
Prophet also need analysis and will bear some actual quotation. Perceval 
says : 

” To verify my conjectures and check my table of correspondence, I 
have looked up among Arab historical documents especially during the 
fost 7 years of the Hijra, those containing any mention of temperature, 
together with date and month (Arab). I found only two of that kind. 
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“ In the very year of the opening of the Hijra, Muhammad migrating 
from Mecca arrived at Medina in the middle of Rabi I ; the heat was 
then very inconvenient, from the table the middle of Rabi I coincides 
with the first days in July. 

“ In the 5th year of the Hijra, an army of allied tribes which was 
besieging Madina in the month of Shawwal had much to endure from 
cold and the inclemency of the weather. From the table, that month of 
Shawwa covers the periods from Januaty 23 to February 22.” 

By these quotations, Perceval’s intention is only to prove that during 
the first 10 years of the Hijra intercalation had been- practised ; and, 
according to him, in the ist, 4th and 7th years. According to those who 
believe that Nasi did not mean intercalation and that the Arab calendar 
was purely lunar even before the abolition of the Nasi, in the year 10 H. 
the middle of Rabi'ul-Awwal in the year i H. would correspond to the 
end of September or beginning of October when, Perceval assumes, 
the heat would not be so intense as to be worthy cf mention, and the 
middle of Shawwal 5 H. would, according to the same reckoning, corres- 
pond to the beginning of March when cold too would not be inclement 
enough to deserve particular record. 

These last quotations certainly tend to disprove the theory that the 
Arab year was a vague lunar year even before the abolition of the Nasi 
in 10 H.' They corroborate the more generally accepted theory that Nasi ^ 
did mean intercalation and that it was practised until the last pilgrimage. ’ 
But beyond that they do not go. They neither prove nor disprove Per- 
ceval’s theory of regular triennial intercalation or my own_ line of argu- 
ment namely that intercalation was practised irregularly in cycles of 7 
months in 19 years or 9 months in 24 years. For RahV I and Shaivwdl 
would have fallen exactly where Perceval supposes them to have occurred, 
whether intercalation had been practised one way or the other. 

8. After picking holes in Perceval’s other theses, I find myself in 
agreement with this final conclusion. Whatever the system on which it 
was based, the luni-solar calendar, involving intercalation of the 13th 
month every now and then, was the cause of confusion, disorder and 
strife among the Arabs. Its abolition by the Prophet therefore was as 
perfectly justified as its rejection was justified by the Romans 600 years 
earlier. But, whether the verses in the Qur’an abolishing Nasi, pres- 
cribed a purely lunar vague year, as observed by the Muslims ever since, 
or whether they lend themselves to a more logical interpretation, this 
question I shall leave for discussion at some future date.* 

H. Amir Ali. 


♦This seemingly unfinished aspect of the probimi has already been dealt with by the author in hia 
treatise on “ Our Four Calendars " incorporated in Facts and Fancies recently publwed in book form. 
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AL-MUUASSIN AT-TANOKHI AND THE 
KITAB almustajAd. 

T he TANOKH were originally South Arabian tribes which, in their 
wanderings^ after the break of the dam of Ma'rib, settled on the 
northern fringe of the Arabic world in Syria and became Christians 
before the rise of Islam. When the Arab conquest swept past them they 
were, not immediately, converted to Islam, but they seem to^ have always 
had a leaning towards Shi‘’ism and we find two families migrating from 
Antakiya (Antioch) and Syria to 'Iraq where they were IJanafi lawyers. 
The more conspicuous family were descendants of one Buhlul who died a 
Christian in 204 A.H. Both families rose to eminence during the Shi'ah 
ascendency in the fourth century of the Hijra, but I have not been able 
to trace any members of one family who died after the year 3971 The 
schedule at the foot gives 'all the names and dates of death,* as far as 


*I^asaa b. Sinan, etc. 
b. 60. d. 180 

I 


al'Hal&am 


Buhlul 
b. ao 4 
d. 398 


Abfl Sa'Id Da'ud 
b. 338 d. 316 


Abu Ja'fiu: 

Abmad 
b. 331 d. 319 


Abd Tilib 
Mubammad 


Aba Idubatn* Abul (Swim Abul j 
mad Ja'far Buhlul 'AH 
b. 303 d.397 b. 331 d. 380 b. 301 d. 358 


Buhlul 
d. 304 

1 

bhici 

b. 164 d. 353 


Ya'qab 

d. 351 


IsmS'Il 
b. 253 
d. 337 


Mubammad 
'Abdur Rabm£n 


Yazid 

Abul IJaaan All 


Abu Bakr al Qisim 
b, 339 A, 316 


Ibiahim 


AbQ Bakr 
Yusuf al'Aztaq 


'All Abul llasan Abu khanlm Abul ifasaa 
Abmad Mubammad 'AH 
b. 397 d. 377 d, 393 


Abul khattab 
Mubammad 389 


Of most members of this family biognphies ate found in the fawShir al-MudVa (Ed. Dft'irat'ul 
Ma'arif). 
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they caa be ascertained, of the more prominent family many of whom 
are mentioned in the writings of the chief member of the other family, 
al-Muhassin. This family derives its descent from one Abul Feihm 
Da’ud whose exact date I have not found mentioned anywhere. The 
first of this family to come to Baghdad was Abul Qasim All, the son of 
Muha m mad, the son of Abul Fahm. He was born in 278 and died in 342. 
He had two sons one Ahmad and the more celebrated Abu All al-Muhassin 
who was born late in the life of his father in 337 and died in 384. 
He apparently had only one son Abul Qasim All, born in 365 and died 
in 447. Both are at times claimed to be the author of the Kitab al-Musta- 
jdd, which I shall discuss later. ' All had one son Abul IJusain Muhammad 
whose date of birth is not known, but whose death occurred in 494 and 
with him, according to Ibn al-Jauzi, this family died out. 

To al-Muhassin, in most manuscripts, which are numerous, is attri- 
buted a work containing anecdotes about men who distinguished them- 
selves by acts of exceptional generosi^. For the biography of al-Muhassin 
I refer the readers to the accounts in the Irsjidd of Yaqut, the Wafaydt 
of Ibn Khallikan and the Jdwdhir We possess editions of 

the principal works of al-Mufiassin and the best known in Arabic litera- 
ture is the work entitled '' al-Faraj ba‘d ash-Shidda ” (Relief after great 
suffering). This book has been translated into Persian and Turkish and 
is, for the greater part, worthy of translation into European languages. 
The printed edition of it leaves much to be desired and as several good 
manutoipts are known a riew edition would be welcome. Less known 
was his principal work " Nis^war al-Muhadara." Of this work Margo- 
liouth published in 1921 the first volume (out of eleven of which it orig- 
inally consisted) after the unique Paris manuscript. Later the second and 
eighth volumes of the same work were discovered in the libraries of the 
late Ahmad Taimur Pasha and the British Museum. Both these volumes 
were also published by Margoliouth in Arabic by the Academie Arabe 
in Damascus and a translation into English appeared in " Islamic Culture" 
and as a separatum. The Nishwdr deals avowedly with events and 
occurrences which the author himself witnessed or heard from trust- 
worthy persons and he emphasises that none of his tales are taken from 
books, Consequently the author, not in all cases, conscientiously cites 
his sources as he does also in the above-mentioned Faraj ha'd ash-Shidda. 
For the purpose of this article I have taken the trouble of making 
myself a list of all^ the persons whom the author mentions in these books 
as the source of his informants. 

The Mmtajdd differs fundamentally in this respect, which, for estab- 
lishing the authorship of al-Muhassin, is regrettable. A direct reference 
to an informant occurs only twice in the book, of which later. I had gone 
through the whole book with a student of mine, Leo Pauli, at Bonn, who 
desired to present a study of the work for his degree. I was favoured by 
Habib ar-Rahman Khan Shirwani, at one time §adr as-$udur at Hyder- 
abad, with the loan of his precious copy, the oldest of all known, which 
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he sent to me at Bonn. I also had the loan of the manuscript preserved 
in the library of the University of Alger through the kind offices of 
Professor Henri Perez, both of whom I thank herewith publicly as appa- 
rently Pauli has not done so. The work was printed in Germany in 1939 
and I have never seen a complete copy of this edition, but through a 
friend I received a copy of the “ Dissertation ” containing 48 pages of 
the Arabic text and an introduction in German containing the results of 
Pauli’s studies. The Arabic text is a lithographic reproduction of the 
manuscript so ]^d.ly lent by Sayyid IJabib at-Rahman Khan. I do not 
know if this edition is accompanied by a complete translation into German. 

I was surprised when I learned that another edition was published last 
year (1365/1946) by the Academie Arabe in Damascus ; the editor being 
the well-known scholar and President of the Academie, Muhammad 
Kurd Ali. I have received this edition and I foxdthat Kurd ‘All had the 
edition of Pauli at his disposal but based his text upon an ind^endent 
manuscript much recent in date. Meanwhile as I had sent fhe “ Disser- 
tation ” to Kurd ‘All for his reference I can refer to it only from memory. 

While I was going through the Mustajdd with Pauli I had my doubts 
whether al-Muhassin was the author or his son ' Ali because in quite 
a number of cases tales are introduced as being related by the latter. 
There were however other doubts. A manuscript in the British Museum* 
and I believe there are others too, attributes the work to Abu Mansur 
ath-Tha‘alibi. This was certainly curious and I compared a number of 
passages for Pauli with the text as found in other manuscripts and made 
sure that the work was identical. There is not the slightest likelihood 
that Tha'alibi is the author . He was a confirmed Sunni and would not 
have included some of the tales which are of decided Shi'a provenance. 

I have no time to trace all the sources from which the author of the 
Mustajdd, whoever he be, has derived his tales, but a preponderating 
number are directly borrowed from the Kitdb al-Aghdm, nay even one 
talc is found in what is called the 21st volume, the existence of which the 
editors of the new edition of the Kitdb al-Aghdni wished to deny. Though 
many cases of these borrowings are acknowledged, there are others from 
this work where the source is not given at all. All tales refer to persons 
* and events early enough for al-Muhassin having received them from 
sources available to him except in two cases. Al-Muhassin certainly had 
been a student under Abul Faraj al-Is’phahani. 

Tale No. 89 is introduced in the words: The Sliaijffi Abu Sa'id 
(read Abu Sa'd) al-Khargush! an-Naisaburi said, I heard Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad al-Hafi? say I heard aah- 5 hafi'i say, etc. Abu Sa'd al- 
Khargushi is mentioned by Sam'ani fol. 19SV (and in the Lubab, I, 357) 
and among his pupils is mentioned Abul ^asim at-Tanukhi, the son of 
al-Muhassin. He died after much wandering in Naisabur, in 406 A.H. 
The date of his birth appears to be unknown but he could hardly have 
been an informant for al-Muhassin. That he should have heard from 
Shaibanl. a pupil of ash-Shafi'i. is of course quite impossible. 

E — 9 
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Jarwal not by al-IJutai’a.” Actually al-l^utaia’a name was Jarwal b. Aus. 
P. 1 68 in a tale taken from the Bonn edition we fod the words <:)l -«■ o* 
The correct reading here and a little lower is 61 -^ . The Hamdan, 
a South-Arabian tribe, were settled in al-Kufa, but the author or scribe 
was thinking of the family of Saif ad-Daula and Nasir ,ad-Daula who 
were descended from IJamdan with the letter IJa.’ On the same page 
Abu Zaid the grammarian is not the great scholar of the Basrian school, 
but the traditionist ‘Umar b. Sabbah, On p. 171 the tale about 
‘Amr b. Duwaira (not Dausara) is found in the excellent 

manuscript of the poets named ‘Amr by Ibn al-Jarrah and in the edition 
of the Faraj ba'dash-Shidda 11 , 148/9 with the correct name of his father. 
P, 173, tale 83 mentions the' celebration of the Nawruz in the time of 
Mu'awiya ; this festival was not celebrated till centuries later. P. 
187, Note 2 misprint read ’'-jH p. 222, Tale 132. The recorder 

is the celebrated Kufi scholar al-Mufaddal (not al-Fadl). P, 223, Tale 
134. The caliph is according to the Kitdh al-Aghdnt (VI, 282) al-Walld 
b. Yazid, not al-Yazid. p. 238, Tale 151. This tale is taken from the 
Kitdh al-Aghani (Ddr al-Kutub, IX, 290) where we find the better 
reading but the editors say nothmg about a clan called 
P. 35 of appendix read Sahl instead ofSuhail. I think that in Tale 54 
(p. 258 of the appendix) we should read instead of " By a tale 
uttered by one like thee do the birds find a grain.” 


F. Krenkow. 


II 


REMARKS ON THE NOTICE PRINTED IN THE JULY ISSUE, 
PP 365-366— YAQOT AL-MUSTA‘SIMI 

I 

T he note contains several inaccuracies both as regards the name and 
other details. Yaqut is a name which was given in early times to 
slaves, especially to those of Greek extraction and history mentions 
quite a number of such slaves in prominent positions. At the beginning 
of the seventh century of the Hijra there were three men of distinction 
of this name. The most celebrated was certainly YaqCit al-IJamawi, the 
author of the Jrs£iad al-Anb and. the Mu' jam al-Bulddn, who died in 626 
A.H. Another was a poet-who lived in Halab and died in 62a A.H. The 
third was Yaqut al-Musta'simi, named after the caliph, renowned for 
his beautiful writing. There is no evidence that <he caliph ,al-Musta‘sim 
gave him the name of Yaqut, he may rather have had this nisba because 
he had been one of the many slaves of the household of the caliph. He 
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died in 618 A.H. Strangely enough there was another Yaqut aI-Musta‘- 
simi who died long after the fall of the caliphate in 698 A.H. who was 
also celebrated for the beauty of his calligraphy. 

Manuscripts of the older Yaqut are by no means rare. As there was 
a public with money and anxious ta possess luxury editions, if we may 
call them by this name, he made copies of several small works which sold 
at good price. One of these works is the small diwdn of the pre-Islamic 
poet al-Hadira which fills only a few pages. Of this diwdn there exist 
in Europe and Istanbul several copies. Another work is the diwdn of the 
pre-Islamic poet Laqit al-Iyadi which consists of one poem only with a 
short historical introduction. A manuscript was at Leipzig and was 
published long ago by Noldeke. Yaqut has omitted in the poem one 
verse but has the commentary on that verse, which is found in the Kitdb 
al-Aghdni in the article on Laqit. I was glad when I learned that a library 
in Istanbul possessed a manuscript of this diwdn and with the assistance 
of Dr. Rescher I obtained photographs which I have since presented to 
the library of the India Office. This manuscript is also written by Yaqut 
and lacks the same verse as the Leipzig manuscript. With a little atten- 
tion the scribe could have supplied the missing verse. The writing is 
very beautiful but not very correct and the same can be said of the copies 
of the diwdn of al-IJadira. 

In earlier days two' calligraphists were renowned and copies written 
by them were sold at high prices. These were Ibn Muqla and Ibn al- 
Bawwab, but, as far as I am aware, no manuscripts in their handwriting 
are preserved. But the library of ‘Ashir Efendi in Istanbul (No. 904) 
preserves a manuscript written by Ibn Asad, the pupil of Ibn Muqla and 
the teacher of Ibn al-Bawwab from which we can safely assume that his 
writing closely resembles that of his teacher and pupil. In addition to the 
beauty of the writing the manuscript is very correct and several devices 
are added to assure the correct reading of uncommon words. But we 
have also specimens of the writing of contemporaries of Yaqut al-Musta‘- 
gimi which are by no means inferior to his. One is the celebrated scholar 
Mauhub al-Jawallqi a facsimile of whose writing is given in the edition 
of the Kitdb al-Khail by Ibn al-Kalbi (Leiden 1928). Another learned 
scribe was Kama! ad-Din ibn al-*Adim in whose handwriting is the 
Oxford manuscript of the Kitdb al-Mujtand by Ibn-Duraid on which the 
edition published by the Da'irat al-Ma‘arif is based. 

As regards autograph writings by Emperor Aur^gzeb there is a Qur’an 
in the India Office Library in which the exalted writer, right at the begin- 
ning, omitted in the Bismillah the word J I which is written above the 
line, when he discovered the omission. I am not to judge whether the 
imperial writer had far more important tasks. 


10 


F. Krenkow. 
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III 

FURTHER REFERENCES TO COSMIC PHENOMENA IN THE 
KITAB AL-MUNTAZAM of IBN AL-LAUZI, AND A FEW 
IN TArIKH-E-RAHAT AFZA (INDIA) 

A. Accounts of some fifteen fireballs of great luminosity observed 
in Bagdad, Basra, etc., from 925 to 1060 A.D., taken from Ibn al-Jauzi's 
Kitdb al-Muntazam have been published ' in my brochure, Meteoric 
Showers, Past and Present, (H.K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 136, Gower 
Street, London) and some of them discussed by me in the Islamic Culture 
Magazine, Vol. XX, No. 4, 1946, under title Muslim Contribution to 
Meteoric Astronomy. Thirteen additional fireballs (3 or 4 dropping 
meteorites) and three comets are here described taken frorn the same 
source. It may be noted that Abu al-Faraj ‘Abdur Rahrnan ibn al-Jauzi 
was descended from the Khalif Abu-Bakr in the twentieth generation 
(according to Ibn- KhalUkdn). He was born in Ba gh dad in 508 A.H. 
(1114 A.D.) and died there on 12th Ramadan, 597 A.H. (1201 A.D.). He 
was one of the greatest Arab encyclopaedists of the Middle Ages and 
wrote an immense number of voluminous works on practically all 
branches of learning then known. Among his predecessors, perhaps, 
only al-Tabari (838-923) and Ibn-Hazm (994-1064) and ainong later 
scholars jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (1445-1505) could match him in prolific 
authorship. In his most important work fCitab al-Muntazam, Ibn-al- 
JauZi describes not only important historical and political events but 
vmusual natoal phenomena also. He is very particular about his authori- 
ties and his accounts are thoroughly reliable. 

Fireballs : 

(1) On Wednesday night, Safar 16, 373 A.H. (July 30, 983 A.D.) a 
brilliant fireball occurred, followed by a noise like thunder. 

(2) On Sunday, Rabi'-al-Awwal 20, 389 A.H. (March ii*, 998 A.D.) 
some time after sunrise (at breakfast time) a big fireball broke forth from 
the sky. 

(3) On Wednesday night, Ramadan 22, 392 A.H. (August 4, 1001 
A.D.) a bright ‘ hairy star ’ rose in tlie sky — (In the absence of ftirther 
detailsat has been decided to take this expression to mean a shooting star 
with a prominent train)., 

(4) On Monday night, Dhu-al-Oa*dah' 2. 392 A.H. (about August 
15, 1001 A.D.) a fireball was seen as bright as the full moon. It broke 
up after a time, but its streak (about z dhira's long and i broad) continued 
to be visible for some time. 

[Note. — ^A dhira' is about i . 627 foot. For celestial oNects measure- 
ments should be angular of course. A dhira* would subtend a few degrees, 
depending on its position from the observer’s eye.] 

10 * 
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(5) On Wednesday night, Rajab I, 399 A.H. (March i, 1008), after 
sunset, a very bright fireball appeared. It broke into three pieces which 
moved away in different directions. 

(6) On Thursday afternoon, ^ar .22, 400 A.H. (October 15, 1009), 
a fireball was seen to travel from West to East towards the capital, 
Ba gh dad. It was so large that a bigger one was never seen. 

(7) On Wednesday night, $afar 27, 403 A.H. (September, 17, 1012), 
at the time of ‘Isjh,a’ prayers a huge fireball burst on the ” right side ” of 
the West — ^meaning thereby N, W. probably. Its light illuminated the 
ground underneath. People wondered at its size. 

(8) In the month of Ramadan 403 A.H. (Ramadan 1, 403 A.H. 
corresponds with March 17, 1012) a fireball flashed from East to West. 
Its light overpowered that of the moon. It burst into pieces, but the 
streak persisted for a time. 

(9) In the early part of the night, on Tuesday, Rajab 20, 420 A.H. 
(August 4, 1029) a fireball was seen which illuminated the Earth. It 
burst into four pieces with a noise like that of thunder. 

(10) A similar fireball appeared on the following Thursday night 
(August 6, 1029), somewhat less bright than the first. 

(11) On Wednesday night, Rajab 28, 420 A.H. (August 12, 1029), 
a third fireball of the month appeared, brighter than the first. Its light 
spread all around. 

(12} On Wednesday, Jamadi-al-Awwal s> 4^3 A.H., (April 19, 
1031) just when the sun was seen to set, a tremendously big fireball of 
great luminosity appeared. 

(13) On Monday night, Shawwal 2, 423 A.H. (about September ii, 
1031) a fireball burst which illuminated the ground and people were 
struck with terror. Its shape changed (meaning thereby perhaps, its 
train drifted), and it finally disappeared. 

Gombiiung these with the fireballs described in the former papers, it 
would appear that from 925 to 1060 (i.e., 135 years) altogether twenty- 
eight of them were recorded. 

Comets : 

(1) On Monday night, Dhu-al-Oa*dah 21, 364 A.H. (August 2, 974) 
a bright comet appeared in the East. It was estimated to measure twice as 
long as a spear. It continued to be vkible in this manner every night till 
Dhu-al-Hajjah 20, (i.e., for nearly one month). 

(2) On Friday night, ^a’ban i, 396 A.H. (May 3, 1005) a very large 
comet was seen on the left side of the West (i.e., in the South-West). 
It was as bright as Venus, and shed its light on the ground like the moon. 
It continued to be visible every night till the middle of Dhu-al-Oa*dah 
(i.e., for nearly three months and a half), and then disappeared. 

(3) About Jamadi-al-Akhir 20, 448 A.H. (about September 4, 1056), 
a comet of white colour appeared in the morning, with an apparent 
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length of 10 lira's and breadth one dhira*. It continued to appear in this 
form till the middle of Rajab (i.e., for some 34 days) and then grew dim. 

People say a similar comet was seen in Egypt and the country lost 
its independence. When such a comet appeared in Baghdad its suzerainty 
vanished and the royal Khutbah began to be read in favour of the Sultans 
of Egypt. 

[Note. — ^During the sultanate of Ma'add al-Mustein§ir in Egypt 
(1035-94 A.D.) longest Muslim reign on record — ^and the Caliphate of 
the Abbasid al-Qa'im bi-Allah (1031-75), al-Basasiri (d. 1060), the 
Turkish General of the Abbasids revolted and usurped power in Bagdad 
in 1058. Through Bsasasiri’s usurpation, al-Mustan§ir’s name was men- 
tioned in the mosques of Baghdad on 40 successive Fridays. The revolt 
was put down afterwards by the Saljuq General, Tugjiril {de facto ruler of 
Bagdad from 1037 to 1063 A.D.), on his return from an expedition to 
the North. He reinstated ^-Qa’im and pimished Basasiri with death]. 

I have not been able to trace these comets in A. C. D. Crommelin’s 
Catalogue, which is by no mearxs exhaustive for Mediaeval Ages. It 
would te interesting to know if there are other equally reliable records 
about these pomets in European or Chinese chronicles. Crommelin 
writes of a comet in 1006, which was not Halley's as wrongly conjectured 
by Hind’s predecessors. (Hutchinson’s Splendour of the Heavens, p. 422). 

4c 

B. A/ea is a much later Indian work of local 

importance only, compiled by one named S^id Muhammad 'All ibn 
Muhammad §adiq al-IJusaini, whose foremthem are stated to have 
held at one time good posts in 'Iraq and KhurSsan. The book was com- 
pleted in 1173 A.H. 

In it there are references to a comet, a detonating fireball or two, and 
an earthquake observed at BurhanpQr, C. P. (lat. 21° 25' N. and long. 
76” 15' E.) on the river Tapti. 

(a) About the comet, it is stated that in the year 1154 A.H., a 
comet appeared at evening in the West, during the months of ^awwal, 
phu-al-Oa*dah and Dhu-al-Hajjah. Afterwards it made its appearance 
in the East, during the early morning, for a few days in the month of 
Muharram, 1155 A.H. 

^awwal 15, 1154 A.H. corresponds to December 13, 1741. 

Dhu-al-Haii^ah. 115.J happens to be in February, 1742. A reference to 
A. C. D. Grommelin's Comet Catalogue (1935, London) — ^Memoirs of 
the B.A.A., Vol. 26, Part II, 1926, discloses the fact that a large comet 
was visible at that time. The date of its perihelion passage is given as 
February 7.6533 A.D. (Reference No. 84 in the Catalogu^. 

(b) About the fireballs. 

(i) On Wednesday night, Muharram 6, 1125 A.H. (March 2, 1742), 
in the fiurst quarter of the night, a large fireball started from the East and 
proceeded towards the West. After a short time a loud report was heard. 

[The loud report would imply the bursting of the bolide and dropping 
of meteorites]. 
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(ii) In 1171 A.H. on Monday, Muharram 15, (September 29, 1757), 
an earthquake was felt at Burhanpur accompanied by a fearfully loud 
report from the sky. The minarets of many mosques in the city got 
bent or fell down. 

[The loud report frpm the sky is an indication of an unusually large 
bolide perhaps passing and bursting in a region of the sky, below the 
horizon of Burhanpiir. From its destructive effects, the concussion in the 
air must have been on a tremendously big scale. The earthquake may 
have been due to the impact of a large meteorite dropped from the bolide 
and striking the ground with great momentum. A large meteor crater is 
generallj^ supposed to exist in the Central Provinces. A geological survey 
would — ^if the reports are correct — establidi its nature and approximate 
date of formation. It would be interesting to know whether this 
hypothetical ctater has any connection with ihe above-mentioned BrebaW}. 

(c) On Rabi‘-al-Awwal 15, 1173 A.H. (November 6, 1759 A.D.) a 
slight earthquake was felt in Burhanpur and the fort of Asirgarh. Some 
people felt it, others did not. Evidently it was a feeble tremor, due perhaps 
to a land-slide as was noticed in the city of Hyderabad, Deccan on April 
27, 1938 at about ih. sm. p.m., I. S. Time — a sudden jerk followed by a 
rumbling noise with rattling of doors. 

Mohd. Abdxjr Rahman Khan. 
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1. The Institute of Meteoritics : 


T he research ASSOCIATESHIPS in the Institute of Meteoritics 
of the Universit;^ofNew M^co are complimentary appointments 
made in recognition of individual contributions of outstanding 
importance in the field of meteoritics. Appointees to these positions are 
listed as honorary members of the staff of the Institute of Meteoritics 
and are accorded the research and publication facilities provided by the 
Institute. 

The Director of the Institute of Meteoritics writes that in recognition 
of the important personal contributions to meteoritics as evidenced by 
the numerous publications on this subject and by indefatigable activity 
as ^ observer and investigator of meteoric and meteoritic phenomena, 
an invitation to become a Research Associate has been extended to Prof. 
Mohd. A. R. Khan and has met with his acceptance. 

We heartily congratulate Prof. Mohd. A. R. Sian, a member of the 
Islamic Culture Board, on his becoming a Research Associate of this 
great institute. 


IL The Proceedings of the Deccan History Congress : 

In our July issue of 194S, there appears a detailed note on the Deccan 
History Congress, which held its session in April of the same year. Be- 
sides this, there is a short list of the papers read. The list, as is apparent 
from what we find in the Proceedings now published is not complete, 
for it mentions only those papers read, and thus others which were 
taken as read, have been inadvertently omitted. 

Among the papers published, whi(^ were not mentioned, some 
deserve, even though, so late as now, more than a passing notice. The 
paper entitled “ The Enthronement of Nawab Muzzafar Jung, ” by 
Mo'Inuddin Rahbar Faruqi, merits notice, in view of the fact that the 
writer has brought to light an epistle of Nawab Muzaffar Jimg addressed 
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to the Mughal Emppor. This document, historically important as it is, 
throws light on the interregnum period from the time of the murder of 
Nawab Nagir Jung to the enthronement of Nawab Muzaffar Jung. 

Another paper contributed on Omdat-ul-Omra and the Court of 
the Recorder at Madras,” by K. Sajun Lai, deals with such questions as 
whether a person in the service of the Nawab was entitled to privileges ? 
whether the Nawab could be considered as a sovereign entitled to the 
right of an Ambassador, etc. 

These very questions pertaining to the sovereign status of the Nawab 
of Arcot form the subject of the paper contributed to the proceedings 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Peshawar Session by 
Prof. Rao Bahadur Srinivasachari, under the title " The Sovereign Status 
of the Nawabs of Carnatic as discussed in the Recorder’s Court and 
Supreme Court.” 

III. The ’Aiwdn : 

In October and November 1947, combined issue- of the ‘Aiwdn 
Mr. Khurshid ‘All has given a biographical sketch of the life of Nawab 
Nizam-ud-daulah Na§ir Jung ^ahid, covering 20 odd pages. The 
martyr prince reigned for no more than a years 7 months and 10 days, 
and was at the prime of his life, that is, 40 years old, when he met a tragic 
death at the hands of the assassin. 

The writer has lucidly described the early life, education and character, 
which merits notice. 

While the events that led to the martyrdom, as narrated by the writer, 
have been dealt with at great length by historians, and among modern 
writers. Professor C. S. Srinivasachari, in his book entitled ” A History 
of Ginjee and its Rulers,” (vide pp. 480-515), and also his paper contri- 
buted to another session of the Indian History Congress, Allahabad 
Session, throws more light on this sad and tragic evrat. 

But what is more interesting in this contribution, is that the writer 
has given us something of Nawab Nasir Jung as a Prince Poet, whose 
diwdn in three volumes was published by Nawab Daulat Yar ^an and 
Marza Nasrullah Khan. 

Maulana Azad Bilgrami narrates an incident, that soon after the 
murder of the Nawab, when his dtiodn was opened, the first line on the 
page read as Ji| ^ L. os fj j ^ \ jf 

How prophetic ! 

IV. K. Sajim, Lai’s plea for the study of the mid-nineteenth century Urdu 
Newspapers as the source of Indian History : 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, who, during the tenure of ofl&ce as the Governor- 
General of India, passed the Act XI of 1835, giving full freedom of public 
opinion rightly earned the vmdyii^ name and distinction of Liberator 
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of the Press. From that time onwards up to the outbreak of the Mutiny 
and the post-Mutiny period, the contributions made by the contemporary 
Urdu newspapers, have added a wealth of most delightful topical infor- 
mation to Indian History. 

As a material for the study of the mid-nineteenth century period of 
Indian- History, these newspapers have an abiding value. They reveal 
the inner history of great and small national events of their time, present- 
ing historical personages and characters in their true perspective. The 
little incidents of every day life, rumours of the courts, society scandals, 
coimtry-side gossips, movements of armies, the enactment of laws 
and the slow but steady growth of public opinion, etc., give us a profound 
insight into the thoughts and actions of our forefathers, as such no amount 
of description can provide. To read these contemporary newspapers is 
to enter into the life of the bygone days, and to accompany the editor, 
correspondent and the newsletter writer through the nook and corner 
of the vast subcontinent of India, seeing it as th^ did through their 
eyes, sometimes as silent spectators, watching their struggle with the 
local authorities through cumbersome proceemngs of the courts of law, 
and jiearing a chain of witnesses giving their evidence, sharing their 
joys in victories, and mourriing with them in their loss of suits. 

These newspapers not only relate the history of the people, but also 
trace the progress of useful arts and describe the rise or decay of religious 
sects and also the change in literary taste. They portray the manners, 
customs of successive generations and even record the revolutions which 
have taken place in dress and public amusements. In short it may be 
said that these newspapers place before us a true picture of the life of 
our forefathers. 

Reflective as they are of the public opinion on the burning topics 
of the day, these newspapers also offer a sure index to the popular reaction 
to a given measure, but one must be careful of the editorial comments, 
as they may likely ^are the political bias of a particular party. The news 
columns also supplv chronological data, the advertisements also form an 
interesting material of social and economical history. 

It is Mr. Sajun Lai's firm conviction that no book dealing with this 
important period could be considered complete unless and xmtil the 
historian includes therein facts alluded to above after delving deep into 
these voltes. These contemporary sources give us information from 
the public point of view and whereas state papers and government 
records preserved in archives bear official tinge or colour. 

The list given below, though not complete in itself, is sufficient for 
our purpose to emphasise the importance of the subject. In ihis i^ort 
space, it is not possible for us to mention the date and year against the 
name of the newspaper, nor do we thi^ it will serve any useful purpose 
to maation which newspapers are tri-weekly, bi-weeldy, weekly, fort- 
nightly, md daily, etc. These details are reserved for some other occasion. 
The list includes a few newspapers published in Persian language while 
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a few others are bilingual such as, Hindi-Urdu, Persian-Urdu. The 
list covers up the period from 1835 to 1885, and only in the case of Urdu 
newspapers of Hyderabad Deccan, it runs a wider range, that is, up to 
i8q8. 

The material for study of this subject is vast for we know from 
Mr. Sajun Lai's collection that some volumes contain as many as 350 
pages each and some more than that number. From this one can gauge 
the magnitude of the task and immensity of the material, if one has 
patience and perseverance to search them. Of these the first scholar to 
emphasise the importance of the newspapers, was Garcende-Tassey. 
He had very ably utilised the material for his lectures which were printed 
in book form in the French language. Indeed he is the first foreign scholar 
who laid the Urdu knowing public under a deep debt of gratitude, and 
we are in no way less indebted to Dr. 'Abdul Haq, Secretary of the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, for getting the work of the learned Garcen- 
de-Tassey translated. Some volumes of these newspapers have been 
lost for ever. Some volumes are happily preserved and utilised and 
among scholars interested in this field, the well-known Pandit Dattatriya 
Kaifi deserves our great thanks, for not only has he preserved them, 
but he has also utilised them. Afzal-ul- ‘Ulema Dr. ‘Abdul Haq too, 
possesses some volumes, while a few form the private collection of Mr. K. 
Sajun Lai. A few issues and a few volumes are scattered here and there in 
the Record Offices, India Office and Private Libraries. 

Delhi Urdu Newspapers : 


(H Delhi Urdu Akhbar (2) Mazhar-i-Haq (3) Sayyid-ul-A^bar 
•(4) Fwaid-un-NazirIn (5) Qiran-us-Sa‘dain (6) Nur-i-Mashraqi (7) 
Nur-i-Ma^rabl (8) Wahid-ul-A^bar (9) Daqiq-ul-Akhbar (10) §aclr- 
-ul-Akhbar (ii) Nur-i-Nazar (la) Urdu-Akhbar-i-Delhi (13) Akmal-ul- 
A^bar (14) Dia-ul- Akhbar (15) foiairkhah-i- ' Alam (16) Na9ir-ul-AHibar 
(17) Nusrat-ul-AMibar (18) Sadiq-ul-Akhbar (19) Mufid-i-'Am (20) 
KhairkhaK-i-Hind (21) Ashr^-ul-i'^bar (22) Safir-i-Hind (23) Mehr-i- 
Daru khsh an (24) Pia-ul-Islam (25) Delhi Punch (26) Rij^ti-AUibar 
■(27! Armu^an (28) A‘in-i-Hind (29) Hami-i-Isl^ (30) Akhbar-i-Nisa 
'(31) Zarif-i-Hind (32) Durbar-i-Akt«rI (33) ^ajjifa-i-QudsI (34) Mayo 
Gazette (35) The Advertiser (36) Memorial Gazette (37) Siraj-ul- Akhbar 
.(38) Karim-ul-A^bar. 


Lahore : 


(i) Ba^-o-Bahar (2) Nur-un-‘ala Nur (3) Dariya-i-Nur (4) Koh-i-Nur 
(5) Riad-un-Nur (6) Khurshid-i-‘Alam (7) Ghashma-i-Faiz (8) Huma-i- 
Bebaha* (9) ^u‘a-u§-Shams (10) lvCr-i-‘Azam (ii) Punjab A^bar (12) 
Chashma-i-Khurshid (13) Mo^bb-i-Riyat (14) Majma‘-ul-Belirain (15) 
Quetta Gazette (16) Bahar-i-Uikmat (17) Rahnuma-i-Punjab (18) 
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Khairkhah-i-Puniab (19) Sitara-i-Hind (20) Sadiq-ul-Akljbar (21) Sadiq-ul- 
Anwar(22) Gunj-i-^a-i-^am (23) Aiiwar-ush-§hums(24)Nur-i-Bahar 
1^5) Kalid-i-Umid (26) Ataliq-i-Punjab (27) Ak^bar-i-Anjuman-i- 
Punjab (28) Huma-i-Punjab (29) Aina-i-‘Aibn.umai-Hind (30) Akhbar-i- 
‘Am (31) Behr^-ul-'Ulum (32) Anur-ul-Akhbar (33) Lahore Kohinur 
(34) Rajfeh-i-'Am (35) Aftab-i-Pmjab (36) Vakil-i-Hindustan. (37) 
Ataliq-i-Hind (38) Roznamcha-i-Punjab (39) Tohfa-i-Punjab (40) Safir-i 
Budhana (42) Amritsar Gazette U2) At^Iq-i-Zamindar (43) Akhbaroa 
Ica-Qiblagah (44) Safir-i-Hind (45) (^) Kapurthala Aldibar (46) 
Victoria Paper (47) Aftab-i-Hind (48) Fitna-Fitna (49) Qaisiri (50) 
Amir-ul-A^laq-i-Lahore (51) Khairkhah-i-Kashmlr (52) Sham,‘-i-WisaL 
(53) Shafiq-i-Hind (54) Rafiq-i-Hind (55) Nasim-i-Lahore (56) Naslm-i- 
Subb (57) WazIr-i-Hind (58) Hidayat (59) Haryana Punch (60) Lahore 
Gazette (61) Nazim-ui-Hind (62) Safir-i-Government (63) Siraj-ul- 
Akhbar (64) ghaiHl-Chilli (65) Hardil-'AzIz (66) Jhelum Punjab (67) 
Nur-i-Afshan (68) Hadi-i-fjaqiqat (69) Sayyid-ul-Akhbar. 

Lucknow : 


(i) Tilism-i-Lucknow_(2) I‘Jaz (3) Sabr-i-Samri (4) Oudh A^hbar 
(s) Nasim-i-Jaunpur (6) A’ln-i-Haq (7) Oudh Gazette (8) Hindustani 
(9) Anjuman-i-Hind (10) Karnama-i-Lucknow (ii) Koukab-i-Hind 
(12) ghams-ul-Akbbar (13) Thamra-i-Hind (14) Aftab-'Alam-Tab (15) 
oaunder’s Gazette (16) Saharanpur Gazette ( ij) Akhbar-uI- Akhv ar ( 


oaunders uazette (10; oanaranpur uazette ( i'?) Akhbar-uI- Alchv ar f tR) 
Roznamcha-i-Oudh (20) Muklibir-i-Sadiq (21) Khairkhah-i-Qudh (22) 
Adiarul-Amsar (23) Oudh Press (24) Tajammul-AHibar (25) Riad-ul- 
Akhbar (26) Muraqq *-i-Tahdhib (27) Lama‘-i-un-Nur (28) Akhbar-i- 
Tamanna (29) AMibar-i-Hind (30) Anwar-ul-A^bar (31) Adib-i-A'lam 
(32) Oudh Punch (33) 'Omdat-ul-Akhbar (34) Biyan-ul-A]^bar (34) 
NasIm-i-Hind (37) Nafis-ul-AHlbar (38) Mohr-i-Zarif (39) ^auq-ir 
Oudh (40) Indian Punch (41) Sair-i-Oudh (42) Mumtaz-ul-A^bar 
(43) Najm-ul-AMlbar (44) Lucknow Punch (45) Sultan-us-Zurafa (46) 
Ataliq-i-Hind (47) Jam-i-Jehan Numa (48) Abul Kfusaini (49) Oudh 
Reformer (50) Jalva-i-Tur (si),^am-i-Oudh (52) Mehshar (53) Rafiq-i- 
Niswan(54)Jami'-ul-Akhbar(ss)Bai-Nisar(56) Adib-i-Hind (57) Akhbar- 
i-Chunar (58) Nasim-i-Sahr (59) Muraqq' -i-Nigar (60) Dard-i-Dil (61) 
Azad (62) Rah-Numa (64) Rozana (65) ‘Itr-i-Fitna (66) Mushir-i-Qaisar 
(67) Ta'wlz (68) Amjad-ul-AMlbar (69) Latif-ul-Akbbar (70) Badaun-i- 
Albali. 

Agra : 

(1) Sadr-ul-AHibar (2) Zubdat-ul-A]^bar (3) Akhbar-un-Nawah 
(4) Qutb-ul-AHibar (5) I'jaz-ul-Akhbar (6) Jam-i-Jamshid (7) A^bar- 
ul-Haqaiq (8) Matba'-ul-AHibar (g) Agra Government Gazette (10) 
Ahmadi (ii) Nur-ul-Akhbar (12) Tafrih-un-NazirIn (13) Safir-i-Agra 
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(14) Mufid-i-IQialaiq (15) Government Gazette (16) Nur-ul-Absar ^17) 
Aftab-Alam-Tab (18) Urdu Delhi Gazette Agra (19) Akhbar-i-Haider 
(20) IQiair^^-i-]^alq (21) Ab-i-Hyat-i-Hind (22) Agra Akhbar (23) 
Agra Educational Gazette (24) Miifid-i-'Am (25) Aina-i-‘Ilm (26) Illahi 
(27) Khurshid-Jahan-Tab (28) Ma^zan-i-Mahabharat (29) ‘Abdul- ‘Ala'i 
{30) Chashma-i-Faiz (31) Nasim-i-Agra (32) Anis-i-Hind (33) Nazhat- 
ul-Anwar (34) Bahr-i-Hind (35) Asad-ul-A^bar. 

Meerut : 

(i) Miftah-ul-A]^bar (2) Jalva-i-Xur (3) Akhbar-i-‘Alam (4) Latlf- 
ul-AMlbar (5) Najm-ul-Akhbar (6) Lawrence Gazette (7) Meerut 
Gazette (8) Muir Gazette (9) Koukab-i-‘Iswi (10) Mohibb-i-Hind (ii) 
A’ina-i-Sikandar (12) Afdal-ul-Akhbar (13) Xuti-i-Hind (15) Meerut 
Punch (15) Islam (16) Shahna-i-Hind. 

Muradabad : 

(i) ‘Umdat-ul-Akhbar (2) Madhaq (3) Ahsan-ul-A^bar (4) Rohil- 
khand Gazette (5) Dab-daba-i-Sifcandari (6) Ghalib-ul-Akhbar (7) Aftab 
-i-Hind (8) Riad-un-Nur (9) Mehr-Nauroz (10) Lauh-i-Mahfuz (ii) 
Taj-ul-Akhbar(i2)Dab-daba-i-Qaisiri(i3) Nayyar-i-'Azam (14) Najmul- 
Hind (15) A‘in-ul-Akhbar (16) Sitara-i-Hind (17) Iqbal-i-Qaisiri (18) 
A’ina-i-Sikandar (19) Tahdhib (20) Tahdhib-Afaq (21) As-Sadiq (22) 
Azad (23) Sarwar-i-Qaisiri (24) Nizam-ul-Mulk (25) Hadiqat-ul-Akhbar 
{26) Fdpon Gazette (27) Strachey Gazette (28) Rahbar. 

Allahabad : 

(i) Roznamcha-i-'Alam (2) Nur-ul-Absar (3) Amin-ul-Akhbar (4) 
'Qaiser-ul-A^bar(5)R6znamcha-i-Qaiser (6) Dabir-i-Hind (7) Ahsan-ul- 
Akhbar (8) Nayyar-i-Hind (9) ^amim__(io) Karlm-ul-Akhbar (i i)Mu‘allim- 
i-Dabistan-i-Karra (12) Khurshid-Afag (13) ‘Uruj-i-Muhammadi. 

Benares : 

(i) Ba^-o-Bahar (2) Zarrin-i-Hind (3) Aftab-i-Hind (4) Subh-i- 
Benares (5) Faruq (6) Bava-Adam-Pxmch (7) Guldast-i-Benares (8) Shams- 
i-Hind (9) Public Opinion (10) KhaJrkhah-i-Khalaiq (ii) Wali-i-Hind. 

Bangalore : 

(i) pilism-i-Kirtan (2) Oasim-ul-Akhbar (3) Manshur-i-Muham- 
ma<^ (4) Mysore Akhbar (5) Muhahz-i-Bangalore (6) Bad-i-Sabah 
iy) Muhafiz-i-Bangalore. 
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(i) Majma‘-uI-Akhbar (2) Shams-uI-Akhbar (3) Matla‘-uJ-Anwar 
(4) ‘Umdat-ul-AMibar (5) Kashf-ul-Akhbar (6) Barq-i-Kb,atif (7) Mansur- 
ul-Akhbar (8) Latif-ul-Akhbar (9) Roudat-ul-A^bar (10) fChadf (n) 
Amlr-ul-A^bar (12) Riad-ul-A^bar (13) Mufferih-ul-Qulub-Ava- 
Matla*-ul-Khurshid (14) Farhat-ul-A^bar (15) Hadiqat-ul-Akhbar 
(16) Saif-ul-AMibar (i*^) Mu]^bir-i-Sunir (18) A^tar (19) MaHizan-i- 
Surur (20) ‘Indelib-i-Hind (21) Armu^an(22) JahaJl-Numa(23)Ma2har-i- 
^aukat-i-IslaIn (24) Kgairkhab-i-Islam (25) Matin A^bar (26) Altaf 
(27) Khadim-i-Hind (28) Abul-Zurfa (29) Dab-daba-i-Islam (30) Dida-i> 
Islam (3i)Sarpunch (32) Kharikhah-i- * Am (33) Ahsan-ul-Aknbar. 

Madras : 

(i) 'Azam-ul-Akh,bar (2) Tiasir-ul-Akhbar (3) Mazhar-ul-A^bar 
(4) Amir-ul-A^bar (5) Shams-ul-A^bar (6) Xibsm-i-IJairat (7) Madras 
Punch (8) Subt-i-Sadiq (9) Jama‘-ul-Akhbar (10) 'Umdat-ul-Alchbar 
• (ii) Akhbar-i- Kirtan (12) Sadiq-ul-Akhbar (13) Ria^-ul-Ahhbar 
TiS) Jarida-i'Rozgar (15) fialdm (16) Zahir-ul-Islam (17) Safir-i-Madras 
(i8) Mazhar-ul-'Ajiib (19) Alisan-ul-Jara’id (20) lUij^ad (21) Ittifaq 
(22) Dabir-i-Hind (23) Dabir-i-Madras (24) Meezan (25) Karnatak 
Punch (26) Deccan Punch. 

Calcutta : 

(i) Jam-i-Jahan Numa (2) Mir’at-ul-Akhbar (3) Sultan-ul-Akhbar 
. (4) Mah-i-'Alam (5) Mehr-i-Munir (6) A^bar-i-Harkara (7) Mir’at-ul- 
Khv al (8) Anjuman Ara (8) Gulshan-i-Naubahar (9) Urdu Guide 
(10) Rajfiq-i-Hind (ii) Durbin (12) Muhammadi (13) Tijarat-ul-AWibar 
(14) Dar-us-Sultanat (15) Amir-uI-Akhbar (16) Malik-ul-Ayibar (17) 
Gauhar-i-Najfi (18) Huma-i-Bugal Cig) Jarida-i-Wa^an (20) Bahar-i- 
Hind (zi) Roznamcha-i-Mulk (22) ‘Alim-ul-Akhbar. 

Caumpur : 

(i) Shu'la-i-Tur (2) Darya-i-Latafat (3) Matla‘-un>Nur (4) Nur-ul- 
Anwar (5) Mu^bir-i-$adiq (6) Uabib-i-Hind (7) Nur-ul-Afaq (8) 
Gawnpur Gazette (9) Mu^bir-i-Uaqiqi. 

Bhopal : 

(i) ‘Umdat-ul-Akhbar (2) Dabir-ul-Mulk (3) Mauj-i-Narbada (4) 
Safir-i-'Am. 
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(i) A^bax-i-Malwa (2) Anjuman-i-‘Aql Afroz (3) Mohtasham. 
Patna : 

(i) ^urshid-i-‘Alam (2) Ghashma-i-‘Hin (3) Akhbar-ul - Akhv ar (4) 
IJabib-ul-Qulub (5^ Nadir-ul-Akhbar (6) Anis-i-Behar (7) Pia-ul-Absar 

(8) Saftr-i-Arrah (9) Behar Punch (10) Nasim-i-§ubh (ii) J^asim-i-Saran 
(12) Mushlr-i-Bahar (13) Subha-i-Watan (14) Bhagalpur AMibar (15) 
Sharf-uI-Akhbar (16) Sidq (17) Akhbar-i-Behar (18) Anis (19) Nasim-i- 
Sahr, 

Aligarh : 

(i) Fateh-uI-Akhbar (2) Tahdhlb-ul-Akhbar (3) Scientific Institute. 
Ajmeer : 

(i) Rajputana A^bar (2) Mohibb-i-Marwar (3) Chira^-i-Rajestan 
(4) Anun-ul-AWibar (5) Afsun. 

Hyderabad : 

(i) Shams-ul-Akhbar (2) Asaf-ul-AHibar (3) Shafiq (4) Shah-i- 
Deccan (s) Hazar-dastan (6) Piam-i-Asafi (7) A§am (8) Afsar-ul-A^bar 

(9) Khv al-i-Mahbub (10) Deccan Punch (ii) Safir-i-Deccan (|i2) Ma^- 
bub-ul-Qulub (13) Hyderabad! (14) Deccani (15) Jalva-i-Mahibub 
(16) Shaukat-ul-Islam fi7) Mulk-o-Millat (18) Mtab-i-Deccan (19) 
Nazzara-i-‘Alam (20) ‘Aziz-ul-AHibar (21) Jam-i-Jamshid (22) ‘Ilm-o- 
‘Amal (23) Mazahar-i-‘Alam (25) Kashful-IJaqaiq (26) Mushir-i-Deccan. 

V. Mr. Sajun Lai’s Private Collection : 

We shall give a detailed note on Mr. Sajun Lai’s private collection^ 
some other time, for the benefit of our readers. 

K. S. L. 


DECCAN 

Indian Historical Records Commission : 

The twenty-fourth session of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission took place at Jaipm during the third week of February. 
Thirty-two papers, based on unpublished documents were, read on. 

P—11 
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different aspects of Indian history. Only the following, as noted below 
in brief, dealt with Indo-Muslim history : 

Some New Documents on Jaipur-Mahratta Relations : 

Mr. G. H. Elhare’s paper was based on documents relating to early 
Jaipur-Mahratta relations which were not well k^wn. But progress of 
historical studies and the discovery of new historical material have 
revealed some facts about these relations. Three Rajasthani documents 
show that Mahadevabhatta Hingane’s family was intimately connected 
with the early Jaipur chiefs. Other Mahratta Bral^an families migrated 
to Jaipur during &vai Jaisingh’s regime. According to Mr. Khare these 
were only cultural relations. The extracts of four Persian documents 
show that political relations were established and continued in the same 
regime by Bajirao, the elder and his son Balajirao (2nd and 3rd, Peshwas). 
There are thousands of Persian documents in the Peshwa Daftar, bearing 
on this and several other topics connected with North-Indian aflairs of 
the 18th century. 

Three Persian Documents concerning Baglana (Baglan) in Khandesh : 

Baglana (modern) Baglan is one of the talukas of the Nasik district 
in the Bombay Presidency. Throughout the Muslim rule in India it held 
a great strategical position. Dr. M. A. Chaghatai has discovered three 
Persian documents which are engraved on copper plates. They concern 
the grant of the office of Deshmxikh and Qaniingo of Baglana to the 
Rathor Rajputs — One Muhammad Murad and his descendants who 
were the descendants of the old family of Rathors and they were generally 
called Baharji by thwr family title. Muhammad Murad was a convert to 
Islam. The first document is a-farman of Aurangzeb ‘Alam^r and others 
are parwanas of Muhammad ^ah’s reign. Through these documents the 
importance of the place as well as of the old family of the Rathors is 
obvious. 

'The Early Phase of the Struggle between Barhhais and Raghunath Rao : 

Mr. y. S. Ghitale has discussed,' basing his information on the new 
material in hand, the foul murder of the Pe^wa, Narayanrao the Barbhai. 
There are^ about six impublished documents which throw much light on 
the activities of Trimb^ao Pethe and show how he succeeded in securing 
an .accommodation with Sabaji and Daryabai Bhonsle and enlist their 
help and also that of the Nizam to further the cause of the Barbhais. The 
first document gives the reason why Trimbakaraomama wanted to effect 
a compromise with Daryabai. It was to enlist her sympathy for the cause 
“Of the Barbhais. The second document describes how reconciliation 
was brought about between Sabaji and Daryabai by Trimbakrao. The third 
11 * 
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document shows how ^erjang was eager to persuade the Nizam to 
join the Barbhais against Raghunathrao. The fourth document states 
how Trimbakrao was unwilling to serve Raghunathrao in the future. 
The fifth document details the Nizam’s answer to Raghunathrao who 
wanted to secure his help against the Barbhais. The Nizam asked 
Raghunathrao if he had ever kept his promise and maintained friendly 
relations with the Nizam and told him that he was willing to help him, 
who was able to protect his own kingdom. At last Trimbakrao secured 
the help of Sabaji Bhonsle and the Nizam but lost the battle in an engage- 
ment at Kasegaon on March 26, 1774. 

Lord Cornwallis and the Nizam’s Claim, to Kurnool : 

Shortly after the Treaty of Scringapatam was signed, the Nizam 
revived his claim to Kurnool on the ground that it had been once subject 
to his suzerainty. He hoped to secure the diplomatic and military support 
of the English in the matter. But Lord Cornwallis not only refused him 
any kind of help but strongly urged him not to meddle in the affairs 
of Kurnool as his title to the territory was no longer tenable. For over 
twenty-five years its Pathan ruler, Rustam ]^an, had been subject to the 
Mysore Government. During all this period the Nizam never disputed 
the right of IJaider and Tipu to collect tribute from Kurnool. 
Prof. Muhibbu’l-IJasan, the writer of this paper says that even at the 
Seringapatam Coni'erence (1792), no serious attempt was made by Mir 
‘Alam, the Nizam's representative, to establish the claims of his master to 
the district. In fact the allies by not objecting to the inclusion by Tipu in 
the schedule of his possessions the Peshkash from Kurnool virtually 
recognised the Sultan’s supremacy over the district. 

A Farmdn of the Mugfuil Emperor Muhammad Shah : 

Prof. A. B. M. Habibullah has contributed an interesting paper which 
he has mainly based on the so far unknown papers in the Burdawan Raj 
estate, which are a number of Mu^al documents and Farmans relating 
to the zamindari. They begin from Aurangzeb’s reign and cover the i8th 
century. The Farman noticed here was issued by Muhammad Shah 
granting the Zamindari of Burdwan along with the title of Raja to Ghitrasen 
on the death of his father Krtichand in return for the 
payment of two lakh thirty thousand rupeya as Pegh,ka^ to the 
government. It was issued on the representation of Sarfaraz Khan and 
is dated 21st regnal year, i.e., about 1740. 

The Aligarh Diary : 

Prof. A. IJalEm’s contribution expounds the family Ruz-Namcha of 
the ancestors of Babu Girja Prasad Matiiur, a very well-known Kayasth 
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gentleman of the city and an Old Boy of the M.A. O. College, Aligarh. 
It was started in 177a by Munshi Sttndar Lai, an officer of the Imperil 
Di-g/an-i-Khalaa. and continued after his death by his sons and grandsons 
and great-grandsons, so that it is being continued up to the present day, 
It is in Persiein (shikasta script) up to 1872 but after that date, the entries 
are made in Udru. The events of importance are recorded against each 
date of the Christian month with corresponding dates of Hijra, Vikrami, 
Fasli and Saka eras. Each page contains entries in tabular calendars. 
It is a record'mainly of local events, such as births, marriages, and deaths 
in the leading families of the city, the appearance of an epidemic, the 
appointment or transfer of a District Magistrate, Collector or Judge, the 
visit to the city of notables like Governors, the news of the movements 
of the Governor-General or transfer of landed property. Its main 
features, according to Prof. IJalim are : the death of Shah ‘Alam or murder 
of Lord Mayo by ^er ‘All, an Andaman convict, or capture of the fort 
of Bharatpur by the English. It also records that General de Boigne had a 
Mughal wife, whose name was Mihrunnisa. 

Bahadur Shah II of Delhi and the Administration Court of the Mutineers : 

I 

Dr. S, K. Banerji read the above paper in which he dealt with five 
important points of the reign of Bahadur Sfiah, viz,, sketch of the 
administration introduced by him ; the administration court formed of 
ten members of whom six were mainly military and four civil ; the 
regulations were framed for the conduct of the ineetings of the Court ; 
the decisions of the Court were subject to revision by Bahadur Shah ; 
the Court did not act very effectively due to the state of lawlessness 
prevailing at Delhi, 

Zafar-Nama. — A translation of the Manual of^MHittiiy Trainingl: 

It is a rare and contemporary manuscript preserved at the Central 
Museum, Lahore. It is examined by Prof. G. L. Chopra and he has 
confined himself to its description. He says that it was originally drawn 
up in French by M. Ventura, the_ veteran general, under orders of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, ^ who was singularly impressed with the western 
methods of military training and wished to initiate his Sardars into the 
same. It was translated into Persian with the collaboration of the said Sahib 
and was copied by Munshi Harbhagat Rao. The manual opens with a brief 
account of the history of the Sikh gurus, the rise of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and the profound impression created on him by the reorganisation of the 
army under European generals. The latter part of the MS. deals with 
comprehensive rules and regulations for the training of the armed forces 
in western style. It contains numerous coloured illustrations relating to 
various aspects of the drill. The general orders are in French, written in 
Persian script. It is probably of. a unique type. 
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Prof. Ganda Singh of Amritsar had made an effort to throw further 
light on the Sikh history through the Records — a rich collection of News- 
letters of the Mu^al days, called the ANjhdr-i-Darbdr-i-Mu' alia cover- 
ing a period beginning with the 9th regnal year of Aurangzeb to the 
7th year of Farrukh Siyar. According to Ganda Singh these records throw 
some new light on the rise and fall of the first Sikh kingdom carved out by 
Banda Singh, the disciple of Guru Govind Singh. The Sikh leader's 
greatness, according to the inscription on his seal (as reported to the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah), belongs to Guru Nanakand the kingdom of the 
spiritual as well as temporal world belongs to the True Lord Himself. 
Deg and T egh, the Kettle and the Sword, the symbols of means to feed 
the poor and of power to protect the weak and helpless are obtained, says 
another inscription, from Guru Nanak and Govind Singh. There are 
other details of the death of Banda Singh. 


Madho Singh of Jaipur and some of his Contemporaries : 

Prof. Syed Hasan ‘Askari of Patna has contributed his paper which he 
has based on the impublished correspondence relating to Maharaja Madho 
Singh of Jaipur and some of his contemporaries ; (a) Letters of Shah 'Alam 
and one of his trusted officials to hfeharaja Madho Singh of Jaipur with 
extracts relating to allied subjects, (ii) Letters of Maharaja of Jaipur to 
the Rohilla chiefs, and (c) Correspondence between Ajhmad Sh^ Abdali 
and his Wazir and Ahmad Khan Bangash and a letter of the latter to 
Maharaja Madho Singh of Jaipur. These papers also throw some light on 
the non-interference in the religious matters of both the Hindus and 
Muslims. Similarly there are other papers which are useful in some 
other matters. 


A Farmdn of Aurangzeb : 

Mt. S. M. Ja'far has described a farman of Aurangzeb which is 
issued in the i6th year of his rei^, and relates to the restoration of eight 
jaribs of land attached to theMasjid and Khanqah founded by Sayyid Abfi 
Nasr, the Amamdar and Ataliq of Emperor Humayun, to the rightful 
custodian, Sayyid Abdul Latif son of Sayyid Mubaris, from whom it had 
been wrested by Rajah Hirde Ram and his son Jag Ram and converted 
into a Haveli, a gard^, a bazar and shops. It reveals the extent of the 
influence and authority enjoyed by the Hindus iii a Muslim majority 
place (Peshawar) during the reign of Aurangzeb. It also throws light on 
the Ziarat of Asa Shah Mardan in Sar Asia (Peshawar) and establishes its 
'.antiquity. 
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The Disappearance of the Postal System in Mysore : 

Mr. Sastri of Mysore says in this short paper that Mysore had its own 
postal system known as Anche and it was undisturbed even under ^yder 
‘All and Tipu Sultan. It lasted till 1884 when it was abolished by the 
Government of India. 

New Discoveries of Rajput Paintings : 

Dr. H. Goetz (Baroda) has contributed a brief article in the latest 
issue of the Indian Art and Letters (Vol.XXI, No, i), which in realityis a 
brief report of a recent visit of Dr. Goetz himself to Bikaner stale. He 
mentions his own inspection of a dozen Ragni pairitings. He considers 
that, they probably formed part of booty of the Bikaner Rajas during 
their war service in the Deccan under the Mughal Emperors. The collec- 
tion includes a fine portrait of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, illustrations to the 
Bhagawata Purana, Mahawhati, Ragmalas, theRasikpriya of Kesavadas, a. 
famous 1 6th century poet of Orcha, others are portraits of historical 
interest. A Bhaghwata Purana reveals the Rajput ancestry of the Akbar 
school of Mughal Painting. Dr. Goetz says: "Of special interest in 
this respect is another large Rasikpriya srt of one hundred seventy 
pictures, executed for _ M^araja Anup Singh, the great ^ general ana 
McBcenas of art and literature, in a transition style, still Rajput in 
conception, but embellished with perfect Mughal details. Like most 
Bikaner miniatures also these miniatures are dated and signed — often by 
Muslims ? These dates and signatures are of revolutionary importance 
for our knowledge of Rajput and also Mughal painting. During the first 
two quarters of the i8th century the Mughal taste almost completely 
swallowed the Rajput art ; only tow^ds its end the special characteristics 
of Rajput painting reappears in an interesting revival of so far apparently 
forgotten folk traditions. The history of these schools and of the parallel 
local Mughal ateliers continuing to work for the Rajput princes, is much 
more complicated than usually assumed. However the Rajput variations 
of the Mughal style generally are more archaic than the contemporary 
Mughal products, though in varying degrees ” 

M. A. C. 

NORTH-EASTERN INDIA AND EAST PAKISTAN 

The Problem of Language: 

ThS problem of language is now a matter of extraordinary attention 
of the academicians and the politicians both in the U. P. and Bihar. The 
U. P. is regarded as the homeland of Urdu, which is believed to be the 
cultural heritage of the Hindus and the Muslims. But the provincial 
government has now declared Hindi, with' Devnagri script, as its official 
language, and this is being overstaffed with high-flown and an'^que 
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Sanskrit words and terminologies. The Universities of Allahabad, 
Benares, Lucknow and Agra have consequently decided to hold all their 
examinations through the medium of Hindi by 1952. The decision 
of the Muslim University, Aligarh, is not yet known. This sudden 
change of the linguistic policy of the provincial government is reckoned 
by the protagonists of Urdu as a bolt from the blue. The Ma‘drif 
(Azamgarh), Nat Zindagl (Allahabad), Niger (Lucknow), the ^idq 
(Daryabad) the Tanvlr and Hamdam (Lucknow) are crying hoarse over 
the dethronement of Urdu. Their contention is that Urdu is the joint 
product of the efforts of the Hindus and the Muslims. Both of them 
evolved it. It retains its original and essential cjiaracter in grammar, 
idioms and a large number of Hindi words. They all clearly point to 
its Indian parentage. It is a legacy of the days when the Muslims forsook 
their religious language, i.e., Arabic and their state language, i.e., Persian, 
"and got a new language out of the Indian soil to be able to converse 
and have cordial social relations with their Hindu friends. It is the 
confluence of several linguistic streams, possesses remarkable elasticity, 
and power of assimilation. It is understood all over India and is entitled 
more than any other language to be the Imgua franca of the country. 
But all these arguments have so far failed to convince the present U. P. 
Government, and it has declared because Urdu is the language of 14 
percent. Muslims only, it cannot be given preference over the language of 
the majority, i.e,, Hini . This declaration was resented by the supporters 
of Urdu and Josh Mahljabadi, commenting on it, observed “ I declare 
that Urdu is the language of the whole U. P. irrespective of communal 
considerations. If the Government of U. P. is fairminded and just, I 
challenge them to appoint an independent commission to go into the 
matter.” Josh MalihabadI is one of those poets who hitched the fast-as- 
wind steeds of hi? creative imagination to the chariot of national 
politics. He deplores therefore the murder of Urdu and asks : Was 
it for this that we fought in the battle of freedom ? Was it for this that 
we dedicated our pen and our tongues for national service that today 
our pen should be smashed ? He appealed to the protagonists of Urdu, 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, who are neither Hindus, nor Muslims, nor 
Sikhs, but only poets and writers, who have no religion except literature, 
who serve no God except humanity, to awaken and save Urdu. A 
similar advocacy of Urdu from other parts of the Indian Union aroused 
a stiffer opposition from the supporters of Hindi. And a baffling pro- 
nouncement was made by Pandit Ravi Shanker Shukla, Premier of the 
C. P. He advised the Muslims to be loyal to the Indian Union. They 
must not keep aloof from the main stream of culture of the soil. The 
first thing they should do is to give up their Urdu morbidity. Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi realised that such proiiouncements are likely to generate _ ill- 
feelings in the country, so in his post-prayer speech in New Delhi on 
the i8th December, 1947, he said that " he was proud of the fact that 
Urdu was a language which had been evolved in India and was the Indian 
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language. Jt was originally the language spoken in the military camps 
during Muslim rule and the military largely consisted of Indians, Hindus 
or Muslims. Muslim rulers had become domiciled in India,” Later 
on he remarked that late Lala Lajpat Rai's mother-tongue was Urdu; 
in which he could hold audience spell-bound, yet he was a staunch 
Arya Samajist. Mr. M. K. Gandhi suggested that Hindustani with Nagri 
or Urdu script should be the national language of India. Urdu was a 
language replete with Arabic and Persian words including some of their 
grammar. Hindi tended to exclude Arabic and Persian words. Hindus- 
tani was a happy blend and with the grammatical structure unaffected 
by Arabic or Persian. In the midst of these acute controversies the 
Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Education Minister of the 
Indian Union, tapped a note of tangible reality during the course of his 
convocation address of the Patna University on the 21st December, 
1947, in which he urged the gradual replacement of English by a common* 
Indian language in all spheres of life. He declared that there will be 
chaos and confusion in all affairs if there is a sudden displacement of 
English, which is holding its own place for the past one hundred and 
fifty years. Ample time will be required for an Indian language to develop 
so as to become a vehicle of thought among all the peoples of India 
and serve as the official language of the country. The Hon’ble Maulana 
Azad acknowledged without reservation that ” the English language has 
been responsible for creating a bond of mental fellowship among all 
the educated Indians from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. It is a connecting 
link between all the provincial governments, universities, legislative 
assemblies, public platforms and national organisations. Through 
‘English, India cultivated direct intellectual relationship with Europe and 
America. Hen^^oice reached the outer world without any intermediary.” 
It is still too premature to assess at present the reaction of these judicious 
'pieces of advice. Sanskritised Hindi will however be the official language 
of the U. P., Bihar and the C. P. The West Bengal has already adopted 
Bengali as a court language and medium of instruction in the Calcutta 
University.' The consensus of opinion among the protagonists of Urdu 
is to protect it from being relegated to a dishonourable position. The 
Anjuman-i-Tahaffuz-i-Urdu of Lucknow is trying to popularise it in 
all possible ways. In Lucknow an Urdu Press Conference was held in 
the last week of December, 1947. The Hon’ble Sri Krishna Dutta 
Paliwal, Finance Minister,' U. P., inaugurated this conference and pro- 
mised to give all possible help in ameliorating the cause of the Urdu 
Press. This was followed by All-India Progressive Writers Conference, 
which was well attended by Muslim, Hindu and Sikh delegates. In 
this conference the Hon’ble Dr. Saiyyed Mahmud, Minister for Develop- 
ment, Bihar, remarked that Urdu, Hindi and Hindustani are not different 
languages. According to him Urdu is from the Sanskrit word ‘ Urd ’ 
which means mixture. It was this language which unified the people 
into a common bond, Mr. Raslud Ahmad Sidd[qi, Chairman of Urdu, 
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Muslim University, Aligarh, also presided over one of the sessions of 
the conference. In his presidential address he observed that there is 
no ' reason to despair of the future of Urdu. It had an automatic growth, 
it prospered without much help, and it will doubtlessly have a glorious 
future. The fourth session of the conference was held under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Raghupati Sahay Firaq, English Department, Allahabad 
University. His audience carried back home with them much material 
for thought and cogitation. He characterised the allegation that Urdu 
was devoid of the cultural spirit of the Indian soil, as merely a complete 
ignorance of the truth. He asserted that the quality of versified translation 
of Bhagwat Gita in Urdu is decidedly superior to all its renderings in 
Hindi. There are two or three good translations of Valmiki's Ramayan. 
A large number of verses can be pleasingly read on Ajanta, Uday Shanker, 
Himalyas, Cow, Sri Krishna. Gokhale, Ganga Prashad Verma, Gautama 
Budha Sayitri, Megh Dutt, etc. It is simply untrue to argue thal Urdu 
poetry is invested with mellifluous songster, the nightingale, the burring 
love of Majnun for Leila or of Farhad for Shirin, to which India is a 
stranger. Urdu is sensible, without doubt, to the true beauties of Nature 
as found in India. True, worthy and glorious descriptions of rivers, 
mountains, and historical places of India are at present one of the main 
themes of Urdu poetry. Mr. Firaq claimed that Are philosophy of 
Vedanta is represented more in Urdu poetry than in verses of any other 
language. One is inclined to feel after reading the mystic verses in Urdu 
as if Shankaracharya is himself transmitting his inner voice. Prof. Firaq 
contended that Urdu lexicon contains fifty-five fliousand words, in which 
forty thousand words are purely Hindi, thirteen thousand words are of 
Arabic and Persian origin, whilst the rest are Sanskrit. Of the thirteen 
thousand Arabic and Persian words, one has to undergo no labour to 
learn at least five thousand words. If two thousand more words are 
digested, one gets an efficient knowledge in Urdu, the grace, sweetness 
and softness of which leave indelible impressions upon the minds. In 
the end Mr. Firaq gave some valuable suggestions to popularise it 
amongst the non-Urdu speaking people. A resolution urging the 
governments to ademt Urdu as the national language of the country was 
moved in the conjference. Speaking on this resolution Pandit Kishun 
Prashad Kaul remarked that he, along with every Kashmiri Pundit, was 
proud of the fact that Urdu was his mother-tongue. Many papers were 
read in different sittings of the conference. Some of them were “ Tragic 
elements of If dll's poetry by Mas'ud IJasan Dhauq. Modem Trends of 
Progressive poems by Wamiq Jaunpurl, Old and New trends of Ghazal 
by Akhtar Ansari, etc. 


Late Dr. Ziavddin : 


With the sad demise of Dr. Ziauddin, the ex- Vice Chancellor of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, there has ended a remarkable career and a 
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strenuous life of a great mathematician and a talented educationist. 
He had the privilege to obtain the highest academic honours. But he 
scorned them unostentatiously to have only a consuming passion for 
AUgarh. And he transformed this dreaml^d of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
into a wonderland of the educational activities of the Indian Muslims. 
As a Chief of the Muslim University he combined in himself the dignity 
of a master and humility of a mere servant. As a human being he 
erred, but his virtues were greater than his errors. His love for the Muslim 
University, his kindness to its students, his good feelings towards his 
opponents, his amiability of disposition and his flexibility of temperament 
will ever be cherished as precious memories by his co -workers, who can 
quite rightly say of him. 

His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world “ This was a man." 

Iran Society, Calcutta: 

\ 

The quarterly journal Jndo-Jmmca, as referred to in the Islamic Culture 
of April, 1947, is being published regularly since July, 1947 under the 
auspices of Iran Society, Calcutta. Its volume is a little thinner, but it 
provides useful reading materials, which are sure to repay perusal. We 
shall commend some of its articles to our readers, (i) Cl^^t Ddwari by 
Khan Bahadur M. Abd-ul-Haq, m.a., n.phil (Oxon) (July 1946). This 
is a study of the poet Qldi Dawarl, who flourished during the time of 
^ah Abbas the Great (996-1038 A.H.). Accordirg'to the learned writer, 
his verses were noted for the simple, sweet and natural ease of diction. 
A manuscript of his diwan is in the writer's possession (2) Islamic Mysti- 
cism, Iran and Indiahy Prof. S. K. Chatterji, m. a. (Cal.), n. Litt. (London) 
(Octobw, 1946). In the course of this article we are presented with a 
reflex influence of tasawwuf on certain aspects of modern Bengali 
literature. We learn that Rabindranath Tagore’s father, the Maharashi 
Devendranath Tagore, was a great admirer of ^afiz and some verses from 
him were his great favourite, bdng always on his lips, and with these 
Rabindranath also became familiar, and from them the §ufi way of 
looking at God as the Great Wooed impressed itself unconsciously in 
his imagination. Prior to Rabindranath Tagore, two of Chaitanya’s 
most erudite disciples, the brothers Rupa and Santana, were in high 
posts, (one of the brothers was the Dablr I^an Private Secretary to 
the King, and the other had the Persian title Sa^ir Malik or the ‘ Little 
King,’ which was Bengalised into Sakar Malik in the court of the Muslim 
Sultm of Bengal, Husayn §hah (i493-iSi7)- They were proficient in 
Persian. The poet Bharat Chandra Roy Gunakar, the greatest literary 
genius of the eighteenth century in Bergal, was an accomplished Persian 
holar also. Ram Mohan Ray began Ins literary pareer with a treatise 
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on monotheism composed in Persian — the Tuhfat-ul-Muwdylfidm. Taran 
Munshi of Santipur in Nadia District was a good Brahman and a Sufi, 
whose forty-two distiches in Persian are all mystic in character. Krishna 
C 3 iandra Majumdar, the Bengali poet of the well-known book of verses, 
'the Sadbhava-Sataka was also a poet of Persian. (3) 'Omar Khayvarrif 
the Mathematician by Principal, P. N. Milra, d.sc. (U.S.A.) (January, 
1947). This discusses the salient features of Khawam's Algebra, which, 
according to Principal P. N. Mitra, was the best contribution to mathema- 
tics.- Khayyam wrote a small tract Risdla Abul Fatah 'Umar bin Ibrdhm 
Al-Khawdmt — solution of algebraic equation by conic sections. He may 
also have written a tract on the extension of Indian methods of extractions 
of square roots and cube roots of extracting roots Of higher orders. 
Then followed his Arabic Algebra Maqdldt fil Jabr wa’l Muqdbila 
written during the years 1069-1.074 A.D. (4) Rumi — Nis Life and Genius 
by Professor H. G. Paul, m.a. of Ripon College, Calcutta, This is a 
study of Maulana Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Balj^ commonly known as 
Maulana Rumi, the founder of Maulvi order of Dervishes, (g) Saldm-i 
Bahdr ba Hind (Bahar’s homage to India ). This is a poem of h^blik-ush- 
Shu*ara Mfirza Muhammad Taqi Bahdr, who recited it on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the Indo-Iranian Cultural Association in Teheran 
on the i6th October, 1944. It will be remembered that when the Iranian 
Cultural Mission visited Lahore in 1944, Prof. Pur-i-Davud, a member 
of the Mission, in the course of his speech made certain rernarks about 
the late Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, which wounded the feelings of the 
Muslims of India. The above poem may be taken as an apology to it. 
( 6 )^RudaH, the Father of New Persian Poetry by M. Ishaque, ph.D. 
(London), (July 1947). The writer is' of opinion that Rudaki’s name 
deserves the first place in the roll of the famous poets and writers to 
whom Iran is indebted for the revival of her language and literature. 
He refined the language, enriched its vocabulary and made it capable 
of expressing all kinds and shades of thought. He is the inaugurator of 
the new era of poetic composition in Persian (7) Persian. Press in India 
by M: Aslam Siddiqi, m.a. (October, 1947). we get useful account 
of two Persian Weeiiies Mirat-ul-AMihdr and Jdm-i-Jehdn Numa. The 
former came out on April 20, 1822 under the editorship of Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, while the latter was started by an English Mercantile House 
in Calcutta, Its first issue appeared on May 6, 1822. 

The various activities of me Iran Society in 1945 have already been 
reported in Islamic Culture of April 1946, In 1946, the first public lecture of 
the society was delivered byDr. J. M. Unvala, m.a., ph. p. (Heidelberg) on 
Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Iran.’ In this the unique archaeological 
finds in Susa I, II in Iran were narrated. Another lecture was by Mr. 
Percy Brown of the Victoria Memorial Hall on Iran and Indo-Islamic 
Architecture. This paper, which has also been published in Indo- 
Iranica of October, 1947, delineates how the Asiatic-RomEm influence on 
architecture gradually became stamped with the Islamic influence. • The 
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third lecture was by Dr. B. K. Ghosh, d. phil. (Munich) d. nitt. (Paris) 
of the Calcutta University on the Aspects of Ancient Iranian Religion and 
Culture in which it was emphasised that pre-Aryan culture of Iran 
and India was as homogeneous as the later Aryan culture of these two 
countries. The fourth was by Begum F. S. Muayyidzada on Jndo- 
Iranian Relation — Ancient and Modem. 

The Iran Society proposes to celebrate the ninth century of Al-Beruni, 
which falls on the 13th December, 1948. A committee has already been 
formed for this purpose, and about twenty-two orientalists and scholars 
of the different parts of the world have so far promised to write special 
papers for the Al-Biruni Commemoration Volume. 

The leinguage controversy in East Pakistan also forms a subject of 
interesting study. A meeting of poets, litterateurs, and journalists of 
East Bengal was held under the auspices of the Majlis-e-Tamaddun 
on the 13th November, 1947 at Dacca. Inaugurating the meeting, the 
Hon’ble Mr, Nurul Amin, Minister for Supplies, East Bengal, said that 
a complaint against Bengali was that it did not reflect Islamic culture 
and tradition. That was the fault of the writers and not the language. 
It was now the task of litterateurs of Pakistan to make Bengali literature 
a true reflection of Islamic culture and tradition. Clonlinuing Mr. Nurul 
Amin remarked that Bengali was the language of the masses and he 
did not think there would be much difficulty in making it the state 
language of East Pakistan. A section of ‘Ulema however were in favour of 
Urdu. They should know that Urdu was neither the language of Islam 
nor of the holy Qur’an. If the works of the courts and offices were not 
carried on in the language of the people, their contact with the people 
would cease. Mr. Nurul Amin supported the proposal for reformation 
of Bengali spellings and grammar and observed that to remove the mass 
illiteracy of the country, it was- essential that language should be as 
simple as possible. The meeting was presided over by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Habibullah Bahar, Minister for Health and Local Self-Government. 
In his presidential address Mr. Bahar said that Pakistan had been estab- 
lished on the basis of self-determination, and it was on that basis for the 
preservation of culture, language and tradition of the people of East 
Pakistan Bengali should be the state language of East Bengal. If we do 
not do so, we will betray the masses. As regards the state language of 
the whole of Pakistan, Mr. Bahar suggested that both Bengali and Urdu 
must be the lingua franca. He did not see any reason why Bengali, the 
language of the majority of the population of Pakistan should not be the 
state language of the whole of Pakistan. As regards Urdu Mr. Bahar 
remarked that Urdu literature had misrepresented Islam more than what 
,it could claim to represent Islamic unity. He was, however, of opinion 
that Urdu also might be taught in East Bengal. for the purpose of main- 
tenance of contact with the people of Western Pakistan. -When this 
speech appeared in the Press, it was resented by the pro-Urdu section 
of the East Bengal. So Mr. Bahar had at once to issue a statement which 
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ran as follows : “ I need contradict the distorted portion of speech, which 
as I guess, has created misunderstanding amongst the people. As one 
whose mother-tongue is Bengali, I have great respect for that lan^age, 
hut there is no reason why f should have disrespect for Urdu, which is one 
of the finest languages of the world. Who can deny that Islam was most 
faithfully and beautifully represented in its varied aspects in the writings 
■of Iqbal, Hali, Ghalib, Sir Syed, Maulana Shibli and such other powerful 
, writers of Urdu literature. So^ far as the state language of Pakistan is 
concerned the policy of th6 Pakistan Government has not yet been decided. 
As an individual I think Urdu should be the state language of the Centre 
and Bengali should be the official language and medium of instruction 
of the East Pakistan. Citizens of East Pakistan must learn Urdu and 
similarly the citizens of. West Pakistan must learn Bengali for the main- 
tenance of mutual contact between them.” But this did not improve the 
tense situation. The Ittehad, a Muslim Ben'gali daily, advocated vocife- 
rously the cause of Bengali, while the Star of India and the Morning News 
two Muslim English dailies, pleaded for Urdu. A correspondent from 
'Dacca wrote in the columns of the Morning News : ‘ Urdu is the fittest 
language for adoption as the state language. Urdu is the link between 
the people of different provinces of Pakistan. It has got all the capacities 
■and capabilities of state language. It cannot stand comparison with’ 
any provincial language. Those who want to adopt any provincial lang- 
uage as the state language in any province are the enemies of Pakistan.* 
Another correspondent wrote from Chittagong : ‘ None dare dislodge 
the present status of the Bengali language or any other provincial language. 
Certainly Urdu, which would be the lingua franca of Pakistan will replace 
English for neither Punjabi, nor Sindhi nor Bengali can be accepted as 
the lingua franca of Pakistan. It is to be noted that Urdu is not a recog- 
nised language of any province. It is a liaison language of the people m 
general. English, at least for the present, will and must remain as the 
oj[ficial language of the state till Urdu replaces it completely (in about 
six years) and English will be continued to be taught as the third language, 
for it is an international language.* These arguments did not, however, 
aweal to the pro-Bengali section. A memorandum on behalf of the 
l^jlis-e-Tamaddun was submitted to the Premier of East Pakistan 
urging him to adopt immediately Bengali as the state language of East 
Pakistan. The Morning News commented on this unnecessary, useless 
and harmful controversy and advised the people of East Pakistan not to 
indulge in such fruitless .discussions which will only tend to divide 
people and draw their attention from more urgent problems. And while 
this battle royal was going on between Urdu and Bengali, an All-Pakistan 
Educational Conference was held in Karachi in the last week of Nov^ber, 
1947. Abdul Hamid, Minister for Education, and Mr. Habibullah 
Bahar, Minister for Health, East Bengal, attended the conference, and 
when they returned to Dacca they told a news agency that the confe- 
xence had unani m ously decided to make Urdu tibe state language of 
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East Pakistan. This news was splashed in prominent headlines in some 
newspapers. The result was a great excitement among the pro-Bengali 
sections. The students of the Dacca universities organised meetings, 
passed resolutions in favour of Bengali, and held demonstrations in front 
of the houses of the Premier of East Pakistan and his colleagues, who 
assured them to decide the question of the language in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of the province. The well-known scientist Mr. 
Qudrat-e-Khuda, who is also the Director of Public Instruction in East 
Bengal, lent his support to Bengali and said “ Something unnatural 
cannot and should not be introduced upon the life of a people. Bengali 
is our mother-tongue.” Similar tactics were adopted by the protagonists 
of Urdu. A correspondent of the Morning News reported that support 
for Urdu as the state language for East Pakistan was voiced in a resolution 
passed at a mammoth meeting of thirty thousand people, held at Hajiganj, 
Tippera. Another mass meeting of the Muslims at Mymensingh, 
organised by Nasirabad District Jamiat-i-Ulema-i-Islam supported the 
cause of Urdu. In Dacca, there was actually a clash between the two 
rival groups in which several persons were injured and taken to hospitals. 
Mr. Habibullah Bahar tried to save the grim situation from deteriorating. 
In a Press interview he deplored that his former statement had been 
distorted and misunderstood. But the confusion was more confounded 
when he gave details of the P^istan Educational Conference and dis- 
closed that one of its sub-committees recommended Urdu as compulsory 
language in schools and also to adopt it progressively and increasingly 
as medium of instruction in the educational system of Pakistan. The 
delegates from Bengal did not agree to this. They protested that Bengal 
would never accept any other language as medium of instruction except 
Bengali, nor could Urdu be made compulsory in Primary schools of 
Bengal. In these vehement oppositions, the recommendation of the 
sub-committee was turned down, but at the conclusion of the conference 
a resolution from the chair declared that Urdu was the lingua franca of 
Pakistan. According to Mr. Habibullah Bahar, by lingua franca it was. 
meant a common language for exchange of views, it has nothing to do with 
the state language, or medium of instruction. The Pakistan Ministry 
of Education in a Press Note from Karachi clarified the position by 
publishing the resolution of the Pakistan Educational Conference which 
is as follows : "The conference recommends to the Constituent Assembly 
that Urdu should b? recognised as the lingua franca of Pakistan and resolves 
that Urdu must be taught as a compulsory language in schools, the 
stage of its introduction in the primary schools being left to the decision 
of the Provincial and States governments. The Provincial and States 
governments concerned will determine the medium or media of instruc- 
tion at the school stage.” One day after the issue of this Press note, much 
importaiice was given in newspapers to a memorandiim which the prom- 
inent citizens of East Pakistan submitted to the Premier Khwaja 
Nazimuddin. The signatories included an ex-Minister of Assam, many 
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high officials and a large number of the teaching staff of the various 
colleges. It demanded that Urdu should immediately be made the state 
language as well as the medium of mstruction in East Pakistan. For 
this they advanced the following reasons : Urdu will be a great inspiring 
force in rebuilding the Muslim nationhood of. Pakistan. Bengali gets 
its inspiration mainly from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, Upanishads, 
Vedas and other Sanskrit literature. Urdu has become the richest of all 
the Indian languages. To sing eulogies in praise of Bengali as the 
language of Rabmdranath and Nazr-ul-Islam may be a convenient task 
of provincial patriotism, but as the language of a visible martial people, 
Bengali falls far below the standard. Bengali fits well as the language of a 
bashful bride when she speaks in her half-articulate tone. Bengali has a 
feminine ring, a mwshal cannot order his forces in Bengali. Urdu, in 
contrast, is a martial language and possesses a masculine character. 

" If we disown Urdu as anti-national ” said the memorandum " we stand 
traitors to ourselves and disown ourselves.” The Morning News of 
Calcutta once rnore made comments on the Urdu-Bengali controversy 
in a long editorial. It was of opinion that ^e redemption and glorious 
future of the Muslims of Eastern Pakistan lie in ‘adopting Urdu, for the 
language has a vast literature on the Islamic lore, and it is spoken all over 
'the subcontinent of India, in every seaport from Port Said to Shanghai, 
on the south Asiatic littoral and along the whole eastern coast of Africa. 
Under the caption ” Unwarranted bitterness,” the Star of ^ India wrote, 
y Bengali, Sindhi, Pushto or any other dialect loses nothing of its imjportance 
in its own sphere, if the peoples’ own (mutually evolved and universaUy 
accepted) common language — a living monument of Hindu-Muslim joint 
endeavour and good neighbourliness and a happy synthesis of their 
culture — ^is officially and formally recognised as such at least in Pakistan ■' 
if not in the whole subcontinent. That language is no other than Urdu. ” 
In the midst of this duel between Urdu and Bragali, a lone voice of 
one Mr. Muhammad ‘Abdus §amad was heard in favour of Arabic. He 
suggested that Arabic should be the lingua franca of Pakistan, for it will 
destroy the spirit of provincialism. But this was a cry in the wilderness. 
And one lady contributor to the Morning News, Begum Firdaus Rizvi 
was of opinion that the language may be provincial, but the script cannot 
be provincial. If Bengali is to be the state language, its script must be 
Quranic. But this was also a feeble voice. 

S. S. 


The Cultural Activities of the Eastern Pakistan : 

The thesis of Mr. 'Abdus ^ubfian, m.a. (Alig.), B.Litt. (Oxon), a 
Lecturer in the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies, University 
of Dacca on ” An enquiry into the causes of the failure of the Mu'tazi- 
lites ” which was approved by the Board of the Faculty of Oriental 
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Studies, University of Oxford in 1945 for the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters has since been undertaken for publication by Messrs Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashraf and Company Limited, Booksellers and Publishers, 
Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore and that on the approval and the recommendation 
of the Book Taster of their firm. Professor H. A. R. Gibb, the Laudian 
Professor of Arabic, University of Oxford under whose guidance inter alia 
the work was.mainly done has very kiirdly consented to write the foreword. 
The thesis, when published, is expected to be a valuable contribution 
to both the Ash'arite and the Mu'tazilite philosophy that deserves to 
be termed Islamic philosophy par excellence — a subject on which we do 
not as yet possess any scientific, coherent and well- documented treatise 
worth the name. 

A meeting of the Eastern Pakistan Academy of Science and Arts was 
held on Sunday, the 7th December, 1947, at 3 p.m. in the Assembly 
Hall of the Salimullah Muslim Hail, University of Dacca, to discuss on 
the educational problems of the Eastern Palustan, particularly of its 
state language, our vrteran scientist Dr. M. O. Ghani, m.sc. (Dacca) 
ph.D. (London), presiding. The house whose normal capacity is 2000- 
strong was packed to suffocation. Among the speakers who, figured 
prominently were Dr. Abdul ’Majid, ^ the Deputy Surgeon-General with 
the Government of the Eastern Pakistan, Principal Zuhurul Islam and 
the last but not the least was our Philosopher-guide Moulana Akram 
!^an, the President of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, who 
deserves to be called the father of the present-day Muslim Bengal 
inasmuch as nobody has contributed more than what he has towards 
her rearing and upbuilding. Jo sum up the speech of the learned 
Moulana, he declared as follows “ Bengali must be the slate language of 
the Eastern Pakistan but not until it is enriched with the Islamic lores 
and cultures. To do so, we have to draw on Urdu literature for many 
years to come. We have to read it and re-read it for doing the same. 
Unfortunately for us, Urdu has been made foreign to us by its own prota- 
gonists inasmuch as they have not cared to simpKfy the language for us 
and to do away with the difficulty as to why an Urdu verb should agree 

with the object and not with its subject as J" jj and not as 

j j ^ ui' and so on.”^ “ At ^y rate " asserted the learned 
Moulana " Urdu shall remain our lingua franca .and our language of 
culture and as such it shall have to be made the compulsory second 
language of our Eastern Pakistan curricula.” 

An interesting debate was held on Moncky, the 8th December, 1947, 
at 7 p. m. in the Assembly Hall of the Salimullah Muslim Hall Union, 
Professor S. M. Hossain, M.A. QDac.), n.phil. (Oxon), the Provost of 
the Hall presiding, in which Professor Miss A. G. Stock, b.a. (Oxon), 
Professor of English, University of Dacca, proposed in the opinion of 
the house that Reading was an unfortunate invention. Dr. S. N. Roy, 
M.A., ph.D. (London), a Lecturer in the Department of !^glish,. 
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University of D.acca, led the Disposition. After the subject was discussed 
both for and against, the motion that the Reading was an unfortunate 
invention was put to vote and was lost by an overwhelming majority. 

From Chittagong (Islamabad), the seaport town of the Eastern 
Pakistan is being published a Bengali weekly written in Urdu script 
called Ijlurufu’l Quran devoted mainly to the propagation and dissemina- 
tion of Islamic culture amongst all arid sundry as also to the popularisa- 
tion of Bengali in Urdu script. The paper under reference came into 
existence as far back as 1934 or thereabout. In the words of no less 
an authority than our dearly beloved Shahittya Bisharad (adept* in 
literature) Moulavi Abdul Karim Islamabad!, whom the United Govern- 
ment of Bengal as well as the present Government of the Eastern Pakistan 
have granted a literary pension and whose private library today possesses 
the richest collection of the Puthi (old Bengali) literature both in print 
as well as manuscript in the province, Muslims of old were not acquainted 
.witb the Bengali script and had as such to write Bengali in Urdu or 
Arabic character as you like to call it. As a matter of fact, according to 
the veteran litterateur an extensive and valuable Bengali literature in 
Urdu script is extant today all over the Eastern Pakistan. It will be news 
to our readers to learn that even today a considerable section of the 
Muslim population of Chittagong do write Bengali in Urdu character. 
Moulavi Nawidullah, b.l. and Hakim Moulana Muhammad Sala- 
matullah, f.t.j. (Delhi) of Chittagong are respectively the editor and 
the sub-editor of the Weekly under reference, We wish its proprietor 
Moulana Zulfiqar Ali who has virtually staked his all in the venture, a 
great success and his paper a career of uninterrupted prosperity. 

With the growing consciousness of the absence of Islamic element in 
Bengali, the mother-tongue of the overwhelming majority of the Mussal- 
mans of the Eastern Pakistan particularly on the progressive section of 
our 'Ulema, a feverish activity is now in evidence for the translation of 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic original books into Bengali. The following 
list of the books written as well as translated into Bengali as published 
by the Imdadia Library, Chawkbazar, Dacca, will amply bear out my 
contention. 

1. Tabligh-i-Dm in 3 parts by Maulana ^amsul IJaq, Sadrul 
Muhtamim of the Ashraful ‘Ulum Madrasa, Bara Katra, Dacca. 

This book is a Bengali translation of its Urdu counterpart Tabligh-i~ 
dm rendered into Urdu by late Maulana 'Ashiq Ilahi of Meerut from 
the Arabic original ArbaHn by Imam GhazzalL 

3. Furu'u’l Imam bp Maulana ^amsul Haq rendered into 
Bengali from its Urdu original Furu'u’l Imam by late IJakImul Umma 
Maulana Ashraf ‘All Thanawi. The book has already gone through 
its second edition. 

3. Miftdlyu’l Janna or Bihishti Kunji by al-IJajj Maulawi A.F.M. 
Muslehuddin rendered into Bengali from the Urdu original Miftdhu’l 

G— 18 
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Janm by late Maulana Shah Karamat ‘All of Jaunpur. 

4. Ta'Umuddin in 2 parts by^ Maulana Shamsul i^aq rendered 
into Bengali from the Urdu original Ta'ltmuddin by late Hakitnul 
Umnaa Maulana Ashraf ‘All Thanaw. The book has already gone 
through its fourth edition. 

5. Safd'il Mu'dmaldt by Maulana Shamsul IJaq rendered into 
Bengali from its Urdu original Safd'il Mu'dmaldt by late Hakimul- 
Umma Maulana ‘Asliraf Ali Thanawi. 

■ 6. A'mdl-i-Qur’dni, a book on Amulets published by Maulawi 

Abdul Karim of the Imda^a Library, Dacca from its Urdu original 
A‘mdl-i-Qur’dnihyhte IJakimiil Umma Maulana Asljraf ‘All Thanawi. 

7. Qa?dus Sahll by Maulana Shamsul IJaq rendered into Bengali 
from its Urdu original Qasdus Sabil by late iUakimul Umma Maulana 
Ashraf 'Ali Thanawi. The book has gone through its fourth edition. 

8. ^aydtu’l Muslimln by Maulana ^amsul Haq rendered into 
Bengali from its Urdu original Ijtaydta’l Muslimm by late Hakimul 
Umma Maulana Ashraf Ali ThSnawi. 

9. Isld]k-i-Nafs by Maulana Shamsul IJaq rendered into Bengali 

from its Urdu original Isldh-i-Nafs by late Hlakimul Umma Maulana 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi. ^ 

10. ^ Qir’atul Qur^dn by Maulawi IJafiz Qari Khalilur Rahman 
Farflqi, the teacher of Idifzul Qur’an and ‘Ilmut Tajwid, A^raful 
‘Ulum Madrasa, Bara Katra, Dacca. The book has been written in 
lucid and easy Bengali. A perusal of it will amply pay those interested 
in the study and knowledge of Tajwid. 


A. S. 


KARACHI 

Contact with the Muslim World : 

With the establishment of Pakistan, Karachi, it§ capital, has come 
into prominence as the meeting-place of Muslims from all over the world. 
Muslim coimfries are fast establishing their embassies in and contacts 
with Pakistan and the rest of the Muslim world. A contact of a less 
formal nature was the visit of the Egyptian Press representatives who 
expressed very warm feelings for Pakistan and advocated the close unity 
amongst the Muslims of the world. As the result of their visit an orga- 
nisation called Pakistan Islamic Council was set up to cultivate better 
relations with Muslim countries. 

13* 
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Pakistan Institute of International Affairs : 

The Indian Institute of International Affairs has been shifted from 
New Delhi to Karachi and has now been converted into Pakistan Institute 
of International Affairs. It has received recognition both from Chatham 
House and the Institute of the Pacific Relations. It has been holding 
successful meetings, three of the more outstanding being those which 
were addressed by the Egyptian Press Delegation, Sir Muhammad 
21afrullah and Mr . Firoz Khan Noon. The former spoke on the U. N. O. 
decision to partition Palestine and the latter on Turkey which he had 
recently visited as the Quaid-i-Azam’s representative. 

Arabic Society : 

An Arabic Society has been organised for promoting the knowledge 
of Arabic which has been doing good work by organising quick courses 
for beginners. It has the distinguished patronage of the Education 
Ministers of Pakistan and Sind, and the work is organised by its enthusias- 
tic and energetic Secretary Mr. A'zami, formerly a Professor at Al-Azhar. 

Education Conference ; 

On the invitation of the Ministp of Education for Pakistan, prominent 
official and non-official educationists in Pakistan met in a corierence at 
Karachi from the 27th November to the ist December. The Quaid-i- 
Azam sent a message emphasising the need of reorganising education 
in Pakistan. The Education Minister Hon’ble Mr. Fazl-ur-Rahman, 
presided. 

In his address he drew the attention of the Conference to the various 
needs of the country and discussed the ideals which should govern the 
educational effort of a Muslim country like Pakistan. He emphasised 
the importance of the spiritual element in education which alone can 
save the world from disaster. 

The conference then broke into various committees which presented 
their reports to the plenary session. Some important reconjmendations 
are given below : — 

(i) the creation of an Inter-University Board for Pakist^ ; 
hi) the establishment of a Pakistan Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
^m) the establishment of cultural relations with other countries 

by exchange of teachers and students as well as literature; 

(in) Pakistan should apply for the membership of the UNKGO ; 
(n) the establishment of a Council for Technical Education ; 

(vi) the establishment of a Council of Scientific and Industrial 

Research ; 

(vii) the establishment of a National Library and Museum ; 
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(viii) the establishment of a Historical Records and Archives 
Commission ; 

(ix) the establishment of a Central Institute of Islamic Research ; 

(x) compulsory Primary Education ; 

(xi) special facilities for the education of scheduled castes ; 
Importance of Urdu : 

The following resolution of a fundamental character is quoted 
verbatim : — 

” This Conference recommends to the Constituent Assembly that 
Urdu should be recognised as the lingua franca of Pakistan and resolves 
that Urdu be taught as a compulsory language in schools, the stage 
of its introduction in the Primary schools being left to the decision 
of the Provincial and States Governments. The Provincial and States 
Governments concerned will determine the medium or media of 
instruction at the school stage." 

The original recommendation of the committees concerned was 
much stronger, but it had to be watered down because of the dijSiculties 
of Bengal. 

Islamic Ideal in Education ; 

The conference emphasised the fact that the educational activity 
of Pakistan must bear the impress of its distinctive national character. 
This could be done, in the opinion of the conference, by accepting the 
conception of Islam as a humanitarian philosophy of life, divorced from 
any racial or geographical bias, giving due regard to the claims of minori- 
ties living within Pakistan. The conference therefore unanimously 
resolved that the educational system in Pakistan should be inspired by 
Isl^ic ideology emphasising among many of its characteristics those of 
universal brodierhood{ tolerance and justice. 

, A pleasing feature of the discussion was that the resolution received 
the warm support of the Bishop of Lahore at the Committee stage and 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Mandal and Mr. Gibbon in the plenary session. 

I. H. Q. 


FOREIGN 

Egypt 


Arabic and Its colloquial Dialect : 

k 

A RECENT comment in the " Manchester Guardian ” counselling the 
adoption of the colloquial dialect in place of Arabic par excellence as a 
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means of popularising education in Egypt received much prominence 
in the Cairo press and the literary journals giving rise to a full discussion 
as to the merits and demerits of the two languages or more precisely the 
two forms of the Arabic language. The argument advanced by the 
British paper took the line that the wide gap between the literary Arabic 
and the spoken dialect, which makes the former quite unintelligible to 
million^ of Arab masses, stands as a barrier against the spread of know- 
ledge and social advancement. Incidentally the need for 'a reform or 
simplification of the Arabic grammar was also stressed. 

Rejoinders from the pen of prominent writers recalled the origins 
of the controversy which roused strong suspicions about the political 
motives behind it. The pause of the local dialect had always found sponsors 
in foreign quarters which were interested in outlining petty differences 
and regional particularisms uliimate}.y bound to destroy the cultural 
and linguistic unity of the Arab world and the bonds of close affinity 
fostered by the common study of the Qur'an between the Arabs and the 
rest of the Islamic peoples. The suggestion put forward by the "Man- 
chester Guardian" was in no way a new one and had at all times been 
rejected outright by foremost scholars as evidenced by a strong and well- 
reasoned article from the pen of Ibrahim al-Yaziji published as far back 
as IQ02. The fact is that a foreigner claiming a sufficiently high standard 
of Arabic would find himself disappointed and embarrassed at his 
inability to communicate with the Egyptian man-in-the-street. Even 
an Iraqi or a Syrian is no exception to it inasmuch as the dialects spoken 
in the various Arab countries differ very widely from each other. Some- 
times a word freely used in Egypt would cause a blush in the cheeks 
of an Iraqi because of its different and somewhat obscene connotation 
in his own country. Nevertheless the foreigner must always be on his 
guard in generalising from this fact. It would be quite wrong to assume, 
for instance, that the common masses of the Arabs have any serious 
difficulty in following the verses of the Qur’an or the weekly Khutba 
necessarily in chaste Arabic. Siiniiarly recitations from popular story 
books like the Alf Laila uua.-Laila and the Siratu 'Antar, dramas and 
plays such as those composed by the famous poet Shawqi, and platform 
speeches, political and otherwise, all in more or less standard Ara.bic, 
are well followed and fully enjoyed by the general public. Finally it_ is 
no rare experience to observe ffie ordinary working-class people with 
practically no education at all, evincing keen interest m the contents of 
the daily press all in simple but pure Arabic. Thus, it was argued the 
spoken dialect deviates from the standard Arabic to a large extent in the 
manner of delivery, disregard of vowel-points, etc., butnotiii root-forms 
or the style of expression ; the difference^ is in no way essential and sub- 
stantial but only outward and superficial. 

Curiously enough the echo of the remarks made by the "Manchester 
Guardian" had hardly died when the Secretariat of the Fuad I Al-Majma' 
al-Lug^iawi came forward with a memorandum on the same subject 
14 
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tabled for consideration, at th.e current session. This memorandum, 
described by one of its critics as a charge-sheet against the standard 
Arabic, set out in plain language that the standard form is too rigid to 
keep pace with the growing needs of the time, that the influence of the 
Qur'an, more than any other factor, tends to make it stereotyped, and 
that it is too hard upon the tongue for everyday use ‘ as evidenced by 
the mistakes in generally committed by the Arabic-speaking 

people.' As against it, the memorandum proceeds, the spoken dialect 
springs direct from the life and needs of the people, is continuously 
developing with the time and has attained a degree of maturity when 
it can he regarded as a language hy itself. It comes easily to the tongue, 
is much more suitable for expressing the thoughts and feelings of the 
common people and can be used for communicating high ideas by a 
little approximation to' the standard .^abic. The memorandum is. still 
a subject for discussion and its adoption in its present form can, with 
certainty, be ruled out. But there is a body of young scholars in Egypt 
who are quite enamoured of the innovation suggested by the “Manchester 
Guardian.” To them as they declared from the same quarter, Al-Majma‘ 
al-Lughawx, some years ago, it is a fight against nature to try to maintain 
the standard which it has held so far. Every moment the compelling 
necessity to get rid of the difficult v'aI and the antiquated modes of 
the ancients are forced upon the mind. In short the partisans of such a 
view assert that the common dialect in its present state of development 
can be said to stand in relation to the standard Arabic just as the modern 
European languages stood vis-a-vis the Ancient Classics at a certain 
stage of their evolution in the past. Why, they ask, should the Arab 
mind be overburdened with the elaborate and cumbersome old form 
when the simple current dialect can suffice for all needs besides being in 
consonance with the forces of natural evolution ? But the problem is 
not such a simple one. For, in Egypt alone the spoken dialect differs 
very greatly from district to district and the force of religion by itself 
precludes the possibility of ever dispensing with the standard form alto- 
gether. Anyhow it is high time that a frank and clear decision is taken in the 
matter. Already there are complaints that the standard of education in 
.^abic is fast deteriorating owing to the teachers’ lapse into the common 
dialect even in the higher stages. Similarly in the University circles 
the common dialect is not tabooed ; on the other hand it is freely used 
so much so that standard Arabic is looked upon as pedantic. If the 
common people are to be brought nearer to the standard form of Arabic 
instead of all the standards being lowered to the present level, it is 
necessary to check some of the present tendencies and give a definite 
towards the desired end. Such a reform has of late been carried out 
in the Egyptian Broadcasting Service taken over by the government 
from a foreign company only a few months ago. Special care is now taken 
to eschew the use of common dialect in news broadcasts as well ^as many 
other features. 

14 * 
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It is nevertheless agreed on all hands that in ordinary speech the 
strict use of vlj®* should be done away Nvith and that efforts be made to 
evolve a simpler system of gr^mar. A committee appointed by the 
Ministry of Education to consider ways and means of improving the 
teaching of Arabic has also suggested in its report published some time 
ago that among other things the present syllabus of grammar is too 
heavy and that only the absolute necessary minimum be taught with 
a good deal of practical exercises. 

New Primary and Secondary Education Scheme : 

The new Primary and Secondary Education Scheme promulgated 
by the Egyptian Government lays down that the former course shall 
extend from the age of six to twelve and the latter further on up to 
the 17th year. The Primary course is designed to provide for the minimum 
needs of a good citizen fit for practical life. It shall comprise the subjects 
of Religion ; Mother-tongue ; History and Geography of the country 
and Rights and Duties of Citizenship ; Mathematics ; and Painting, 
Handicraft and Agriculture. The course shall be taught in three different 
categories with a view to preparing distinguished students to proceed 
to the Secondary and the University stages, enabling the less distinguished 
students to complete a further course of training in Commercial, 
Technical or Agricultural schools, and equipping an ordinary student to 
enter Ufe immediately afterwards. 

The Secondary Education shall be divided into two stages. The 
first stage of two years shall have a general course for all students consisting 
of a Foreign Language and General Sciences as additional subjects over 
and above those included in the Primary course. The second stage shall 
have three different sections ; General, Academic and Scientific. The 
General Section is meant to give a non-specialised knowledge of Social, 
Mathematical, Scientific and some of the Technical subjects. The two 
other sections, on the other hand, provide for an intensive study of Social 
, and Philosophical subjects and Mathematical and Scientific studies 
respectively. A Second Foreign Language has also to be taken in all the 
three sections. Girl students shall have the choice to take up Domestic 
Sciences instead of Agriculture and the Additional Foreign Language. 
Owing to the limitations of finance education is not planned to be entirely 
free, but there is provision for exemption on a large scale for the poor 
so ibat those who can pay should not escape the burden. 

Arab Cultural Conference : 

The Arab Cultural Conference, which met in Lebanon in Sep- 
tember last year, has approved certain recommendations concerning 
the teaching of Arabic and Social Studies on a Uniform scale throughout 
the Arab world. The recommendations stress the need for teaching 
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the subjects so as to bring out the complete geographical unity between 
the Arab countries and its importance in the d^elopment of civilisation 
and the march of mankind. Further the aim should be to outline the part 
played by the Arab Empire in history with du® emphasis on the fact that 
Arabism, which is a sacred trust common to all the Arabs, has never 
been peculiar to any particular religion and that intolerance has never 
been known in the Arab countries except during certain periods of " alien 
rule.” Every effort is to be made to promote the common brotherhood 
of die Arabs and unity of action among diem, to remind the young genera- 
tion of the ravages of foreign imperidism and to foster a love for democ- 
racy in it. As a means of implementing these recommendations the 
conference suggests the setting up of training colleges for teachers 
of a similar type throughout the Arab couiitries. The conference did 
not take into consideration the question of feligious education ; it does 
not even make a reference to the part played by Islam ib the rise of the 
Arabs in the past or its influence upon the life of the vast majority of 
them at present. 

Recent Publications ; 

With the restrictions necessitated by war conditions now being 
removed to a large extent, new publications are fast appearing in Egypt. 
Noteworthy among the recent ones are the Mu'jamu Maqdyeesi'l Lughn 
of ‘Ibn Faris, Part I, Edited by Prof. ‘Abdus Salam Haroon ; Al-Musnad 
of *Abmad b. Hanhal, Parts I and II with commentary by ‘Ahmad 
Muhammad ^akir; the Rasd’il of Al~$dliih b. *Abbdd edited by Dr. 
*Abdul Wahhab ‘Azzam 'and Dr. Shawqi Daif; a book on ‘Usman b. 
‘Affdn by ‘Ibrahim Sadiq ‘Arajun ; another critical study of the life 
and times of the Third Caliph from the pen of Dr. Taha IJusain ; 
Al-Uajjdjb. Yusuf hy ‘Abd al-Majid al-^nni Arabic translation of 
Arnold’s Preaching of Islam by Dr. Qasan ‘Ibrahim ^asan, Head of 
the Departnient of History, Fuad I University ; and another important 
translation into Arabic of Aristotle’s Politics. 

The 'Lajnatu ‘Ihya’ ‘AAari ‘Abi al-‘Ala,' a committee set up by the 
Ministry of Education some three years ago for resuscitation of 
Al-Ma‘arri’s works with 'Ibrahim sf-'Abyan, ‘Abdus Salam Haroon, 
Mu§tafa Al-Saqqa, ‘Abdur Rahim Mahmud and Hamid ‘Abdul Majid 
as members, has so far brought out three volumes ofSfiuruh Saqt al-Zand, 
The 4th volume in this series shall contain indices whereafter the committee 
shall take up the publication of Luzum Md Ld- Yalzam with commentaries 
on it by ancient writers. 

Much interest has of late been aroused in Egypt in the completion 
of Al~Mu'jam Al-Mufahras. It has been urged upon the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to make a contribution towards th^ cost of publication so that 
financial difficulties, responsible for holding up the work so long, might 
be removed. 
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A new monthly journal." Litof aWlsldm (Editor : Ahmad ^amza) 
devoted to the cause of propagation of Islamic teachings has recently 
made its appearance. 


¥ iK * 

The attainment of freedom by India has been watched with keen 
interest in Egypt. Particularly the emergence of the youngest Muslim 
state of Pakistan has been hailed with special enthusiasm. It is earnestly 
hoped that the growing family of Islamic countries would pull their 
weight together in the international sphere and ever maintain closer 
relations among themselves both culturally and economically. Among 
the many writers who attenipted to give the historical background to the 
momentous developments in India was Dr. ‘Abdul Wahhab ‘Azzam 
who, by the wcly, attended as an observer the Asiatic Relations Con- 
ference held in Delhi last year. Presenting a purely academic and highly 
detached view of the problems based on facts and figures, the Doctor 
concluded with the remarks : " The Muslims of India have fought for 
their independence in the same way as any other people without Pan- 
Islamism oeing an effective factor in it. Yet it is but natural that Pakistan's 
contiguity with the long chain of Islamic countries extending right up to 
the snores of the Atlantic should arouse a consciousness of community 
of interests based on strong multifarious ties. Just in the same way it is 
also natural for the Hindus to look to the countries of South-East Asia 
for some sort of Pan-Hindu or Pan-Hindu-cum-Buddhist bloc. Congress's 
special efforts to curry favour with Indonesia may also be traced to a de- 
sire to divest the new Republic of any religious leanings. Anyhow the Asiatic 
Relations Conference has itself shown that most of me Asiatic peoples are 
Muslims and they are bound to have a decisive influence in giving 
sjjiape to the various tendencies swaying Asia at the present moment.'' 

* * ♦ 

Hyderabad' has long been known to the Arab world as a centre of 
oriental publications. Of late the Egyptian public had occasion to leam 
about some of the political problems confronting the prenaier Muslim 
state. There is a wide-spread feeling that H.E.H. the Nizam and his 
Government should maintain quite independently their noble traditions 
of peace, harmony, justice and patronage of learning. 


S. M. Y. 
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R. 8vo. pp. igi xxii, price Rs, 4 . 

W ITH the establishment of Pakistan 
the Muslim mind in this new 
Muslim country has been con- 
fronted with a number of basic problems 
regarding the nature of its polity and 
economy. There is a strong desire among 
the Muslims to base these on Islam, 
but beyond Ais very little has been done. 
There is a bli^ faith in the Cohstituent 
Assembly which has yet not been able to 
begin its work ; very few realise the 
truth that constituent assemblies and 
Ie|;i 8 lature 8 are not the repositories of all 
wisdom and they give shape only to the 
ideas clarified by public discussion. 
Little has been done on the political side 
by our thinkers : the book under review 
is a contribution to the clarification of 
our economic notions. It was written 
before Pakistan came into existence, but 
it takes cognizance of the probability of 
the establishment of this great Muslim 
State. 

The book is valuable in so far as it 
exposes the evils of the various economic 
systems which are in vogue today. It 
takes up capitalism, socialism and fascism 
one by one and examines their merits 
and demerits in an academic and balanced 
manner. The criticism is convincing 
because the author is nowhere temgted 
to deny the virtues of any system. The 
■criticism of the institution of interest is 


of special significance for the believer 
and the economist alike. The author 
has the growing feeling amongst the^ 
foremost economic thinkers on his side. ' 

The constructive portion of tKfe book 
is not quite so strong. The author 
rightly argues that no Islaimc economy 
can possiWy recognise the institution of 
interest under any pretext. However, 
the alternative that he proposes is not 
likely to solve the difficulties of the 
Muslim states. Co-operative effort 
is his panacea, because when the element 
of interest is eliminated, the sharing of 
profits can be the only incentive for 
enlisting the co-operation of capital. 
It is a little difficult to understand the 
author's argument when applied to the 
* requirements of great projects of public 
utility. To take his own example, if a 
hydro-electric scheme is brought into 
existence on the basis of co-operative 
effort wherein t^ profits are shared 
equally by the investor, the State and 
a Sinking Fund to repay the capital, 
eithCT the profit to the investor will be 
so insignificant that capital will not be 
attracted or the burden on the Consumer 
will be so great that industry dependent 
on the scheme will suffer. The other 
flaw in the argument is that the author 
presumes that sufficient capital will be 
available in the country to finance all 
the urgent schemes of reconstruction and 
development, whereas there is nothing to 
support this presumption. The fact is 
that there is real shortage of capital in 
most Muslim countries ; it will there- 
fore flow into more profi^^earning 
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channels and such schemes as are more 
essential to national well-being but which 
earn less profit, will be starved. If a 
system or state subsidies is adopted 
to meet such demands, the direct strain 
on the Jfechequer will be severe, which, 
in certain cases, may not be counter- 
balanced by the indirect gain in taxa- 
tion. Besides, and this is more likely, 
the State may have no money to spare 
even for urgent needs. 

There are two basic facts of economic 
life which cannot be ignored. Either 
there should be capital available for the 
purposes of development or it has 
to be created. Available capital takes 
two forms — either it is in the possession 
of the State when it can be invested in 
public utility concerns, or it belongs to 
someone else who requires an adequate 
return for investing it. If it belongs to 
^e citizens of the State, they are to be 
induced by hopes of secure returns to 
hand it over to the State. If it is forei^ 
capital, then a weak State, in asking its - 
help, is summoning a demon to its aid. 
In Pakistan neither the State possesses 
the necessary capital nor the jpe^le. 
Even if the risk inherent in mviting 
foreign capital be incurred, it would be 
shy because Pakistan is a new State, 
What, then, is the way out ? Capital 
must be created. This would have 
been unorthodox economics quarter of 
a century ago, but now, it is orthodox. 
Planning and ‘ tightening of belts ' are 
^ only methods. Rigorous economy 
in administration and all branches of 
life is the only remedy. It is true that 
this wiU interfere with the comfort and 
even the liberty of the individual but for 
Pakistan there is no alternative. ‘Plan 
or Perish ’ can be the only motto. Our 
author is, however, averse to tjiis solu- 
tion, .because he rightly thinks tlat 

E lanning and liberty cannot go hand in 
and. Here we are on the horns of a 
dilemma. We cannot borrow without 
bringing in interest. This we must 
discard, being, a Muslim state. We 
cannot produce the necessary capital 
for co-operative effort, because we are 
poor. We cannot develop therefore, 
without planning. For pluming, we 
have to put fetters on our liberty until 


we b«ome strong and are able to take 
our rightful place in this world, .The 
choice is obvious. It is unfortunate 
that our author rejects this in his anxiety 
to reject Socialism. He does not re- 
cognise that plEinning is an integral 
part of Socialism but it is not identical 
with it. Islam can have no use for 
materialistic dialectics, nor for atheism, 
nor indeed for the total abolition of 
private property, but there is nothing 
contradictory between Islam and plan- 
ning. In times of need, the Islamic 
state cto impose restrictions which are 
conducive to public welfare, but this is 
what planning implies. A regimenta- 
tion of our sources, our energies and our 
spirit of self-sacrifice is necessary. There 
is no other alternative because placed 
as Pakistan is, she cannot postpone 
her development for a day without 
peril. 

There is one great flaw in this 
argument, but. then it can be levelled 
against the book as well because it also 
envisages a revolutionary reorganisa- 
tion of the economy. Who will do this 
planning ? Have we the men ? Have 
we the leadership ? Even after making 
all the allowances, it would not be true 
to say that the human resources are 
adequate, either in capacity or in honesty. 
The people of Pakistan have sufficient 
idealism to bear the hudships inherent 
in planning, but they lack the assurance 
that their suffering will not be wasted 
because of the inefficiency and dis- 
honesty of the administration. Planning, 
more tiian an3where else, will require 
revolutionary changes in the personnel 
of the bureaucracy, even purges, of 
which our author is so afraid. Constant 
vigilance on the part of the people can 
prevent abuse of authority, but our 
masses are too rmeducated and d^- 
organised for that purpose. Tffis, 
however, does not aff^t the theoretical 
aspect of the discussion. Our author 
fails to realise that restrictions and 
purges are not peculiar to Socialism or 
Fascism: all revolutionary chwges in 
polity or economy imply coercion and 
if the resistance is too great, even 
ruthlessness. A truly Islamic economy 
which eliminates interest but which does 
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not obliterate private property and' 
ent^prise, can be established only 
through an overhauling of the present 
system and that implies a revolution. 

The author has not given full thought 
to this aspect of the problem. His 
constructive suggestions really amount 
to patchwork and lack depth and even 
consistency. In an economy where there 
is no interest and which cannot afford 
to ignore modern methods of production 
and distribution, there are only two 
possibilities. Either the state becomes 
the sole capitalist or it controls the larger 

P ortion of the economic pattern of life. 

rivate capital in such an econorny c^ 
play only a secondary role. This will 
be so limited in character that the state 
can well p^orm the functions of bank- 
ing, charging reinuneration for services 
rendered and giving or getting no 
interest. This is much simpler than 
the method of co-operative banking 
advocated by the author, though there 
is nothing to prevent fhe formation of 
banka on co-operative lines on the same 
principle but with a much restricted 
sphere of activity. So far as one can see 
me main differences between the Russian 
(not Communist) and the Islamic forms 
of economy should be that the right to 
own property and to earn profit in 
legitimate ways will be recognised in the 
latter and when the state is developed 
there will be less restrictions on liberty. 
In the initial stages the re stricdons will 
have to be severe, not because they 
are inherent in the system but because 
^ economically backward country cannot 
increase its income and develop its 
resources without imposing on itself 
all the hardships of. a controlled economy. 
The abolition pf interest in itself is a 
control over economy, which, to be 
successful, must be imposed on Muslim 
and non-Muslim alike. 

These words of criticism by no means 
detract from the value of the book, which 
is diou^ht-provoking and opportune; 
It is well written and well produced, 
though unfortunately its beauty is marred 
by a lon^ errata. All those who are 
interested m the subject will do well to 
read the book. 

I. H. Q. 


MEDIEVAL ISLAM by Gustave E. Von 
Grunebaum; published by the University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois >, 
PP- 347- 

T his book, which bears a positive 
proof of the author's vast know- 
ledge and wide reinge of scholar- 
ship is a series of public lectures delivered 
in 19/15 in the Division of the Humanities 
of the University of C^cago. In this 
the learned author has tried to study ‘ the 
temper and flavour of the Muslim Middle 
Ages.’ It is divided into ten chapters, 
viz., (i) Islam in the Medieval World: 
The Mood of the times, (2) Islam in the 
Medieval World ; Christendom and 
Islam, (3) The Religious Foundation i 
Revelation, (4) The Religious Foundation : 
Piety, (5) The Body Politic ; Law and 
the State, (6) The Body Politic: The 
Social Order, (7) The Human Ideal, (8) 
Self-Expression : Literature and History, 
(9) Creative Borrowing : Greece in 
the Arabian Nights, (10) 'The Conclusion. 
All th^e chapters are full of sound 
discussions, the arguments of which 
have been marshalled with much skill 
and vigour. While studying this book, 
we find that .the learned author has not 
failed to realise .that throughout the 
mediaeval period Islam had irresistibly 
grown to be a ‘ power bloc ' (p. 7) which 
couM not be baffled by all the anta- 
gonistic forces of Christendom. And 
unlike many of the western writers, he 
admowledges candidly that ‘ Muslim 
civilization attracted the non-Muslims 
far beyond the. spell usually cast by 
ideas and habits of a dominating group 
on groups of lesser standing and influence. 
'This is followed by outspoken observa-v 
tions that ' the contemporaries were 
conscious of the higher standard of. 
living of the Muslim world ' (p. .56), 
and so — ' those that did come in cont^t 
with Arab maimer often responded with 
reluctant admiration and not unfre- 
quently found themselves imitating 
Muslim ways," (p. S7)» He admires 
the splendour of Cordova, which 
' dazzled the eyes and stirred the 
imagination of the Latin World ’ (p.. 57). 
He appreciates also the richness and 
elegance of Arabic, . in favour of which 
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‘ the Spanish Christians of the ninth 
century neglected their classical tradition,’ 
and ‘ read and studied with avidity 
Arabian books’ (p, 57). He has -paid 
also a glowing tribute to Arabic scholar- 
ship, which, ‘ has been a powerful 
inspiration for the Medieval West.' 
According to him the West not only 
accepted avidly the material offered by 
the Muslims, but also adopted the 
interpretation given by the Arab thinkers 
(p- 340)- In a place he writes, rather 
exultingly, that on any sphere of thought, 
be it philosophy, science or literature, 
‘Isl^ic civilization passed through that 
glorious era of the ninth and tenth 
centuries whose colourful intensity and 
diversity will always astound and encliant 
the spectator ’ (p. 333). 

But at times the learned author has 
assumed the role of a firebrand critic. 
He strikes at the very gloiy of Islam 
by observing that ' to make Islam secure, 
assassination and compulsion, trickery 
and bribery were legitimate means ' 
Ip- 79)' We shall like to call this a 
spiteful and provocative observation, 
which has been included in the book 
perhaps to pander the ruffled vanity of 
Christendom. The author’s aiticism on 
the so-called stylistic inadequacies of 
the holy Qur’an (p. 80) and some of its 
verses have been ' tailored to fit in ’ the 
same ill-conceived notions, which have 

E ded the Christian literature on 
. A reflection upon the holy 
Qur'^ is cast by calling a miracle 
mentioned by the holy Book, as merely 
a legend (p. 66). Will not a non-Christ- 
ian be castigated for his unscrupulousiwss 
if he, with a mere flight of imagination 
tries to characterise miracles, canonized 
by the holy Bible, as fictions ? Some 
Quranic verses have been ingeniously 
interpreted in order to give an altogether 
different meanings. For instance, a 
casual reader is beguiled to think that 
Manat, al-Lat and al-‘Uzza have been 
referred to by the holy Qura'n as ‘Allah’s 
daughters ’ (p. 68). For this reference 
has been made to the Qur’an, 37 : i49> 
in which it is also mentioned " Now 
surely it is of their own lie that they say 
Allah has begotten and most surely 
they are liars " ( 37 = iSi» ^52 )■ 


According to the author Manat means 
Fate, al-Lal is the Goddess probably 
originally a Sun-Goddess and al-‘Uzza 
is the Venus or Morning Star, We 
would differ from him. ‘ Men ’ ( o' ) 
was a word used by the people of North 
Arabia for the moon, whic^ they 
worshipped. Manat is a feminine form 
of ‘ Men.’ In al-Lat, al is an article 
wid Lat signifies ' absolutely not.’ It 
is wrongly called to be the feminine 
fonn of Allah. Al-Lat, in the epic of 
Gilgamish, is the goddess of death and 
shadow of world. The holy Qur’an 
refers to it as a mere name of a deity. 

Al-'Uzza is a feminine form of j* I . 
We read the following verse in the holy 
Bible : “ And Aaron shall cast lots upon 
the two goats ; one lot for . the Lord 
and the other lot for the scapegoat ” 
(Leviticus 16:8). In this verse, which 
had been inserted by the worshippers of 
Baal, the Hebrew word ‘Azazel has been 
wrongly translated into scapegoat. 
‘Azazel, which according to a Muslim 
is Iblis, is from the Babylonian word 
jl> (quarrelsome), and jli.l 
(deity). In the Babylonian Jlj* 
is masculine and in Arabic j is 
femmine. After giving an idea of these 
deities, the author induces his readers 
to hold the opinion that Prophet 
Muhammed (peace _ be on lum) swerved 
from his uncompronusing monotheism by 
acknowledging the divine rank and power 
of these goddpses, though he repented 
later on of his weakness (p. 68). For 
this we are asked to refer _ to the holy 
Qur’an, 53 : 23, the translation of which, 
according to George Sale is as follows : 
“ What think ye of Allat and al-Uzza 
and hWah that other third goddess? 
Have ye male children and God femeJe ? 
This, therefore, is an unjust partition. 
They are no other than empty names, 
which ye and your fathers have named 
goddesses.” Here is nothing to show that 
the Prophet (peace be on him) lapsed 
from monotheism. The author’s mis- 
represKitation of the so-called com- 
promise is probably based on the story 
in which it is alleged that the Prophet 
(peace he on him), whilst reading the- 
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above 53 : 23 verse, pronounced 

I> o 0* M o ^ o 

1 3^\jSi\ 

0» •• 

i ^01^ o 00 9 

Jf- } ^ ol 

(these are exalted females whose 
intercession is to be sought after). But 
this has long been proved to be a mere 
fabrication of the infidels. We rieed 
not go into details, but its reference in a 
scholarly discussion betrays a clever 
manipulation of a perverted truth. 

It IS not correct to say that Musailama 
(not Maslama) preceded (p. yr) Prophet 
Muhammed (peace be on him). He 
tried to play his farce in the latter part of 
the Prophet’s life, and was killed 
during the Caliphate of Hadrat Abu Bakr. 
And again, the learned author has not 
been able perhaps, to dispel from his 
memory the initial influence of some 
pastoral sermon, so he robs the grace of 
his studious researches, and gives vent 
to his prejudices and prepossessions by 
saying that ‘ The Book (t.fl., the holy 
Qjir’an) as we have it is not the Book 
as Mohammed revealed it. In fact, 
he never revealed a book; he reyealed 
short visions, _ injunctions, parables, 
fables or doctrinal discourses ' (p. 80). 
This assertion is made still more extra- 
vagant and highly misleading by the 
argument that ‘ No wonder Mohammed 
was fond of using sonorous foreign words. 
He must have been in desperate need of 
vocabulary. Mostly he employed his 

new terms without explanation 

In some instances Mohammed borrowed 
a word, while misunderstanding its 
meaning' (p. 82). In this connection, 
it is not valid to argue that Milldh, and 
ma'un, etc., are foreign to Arabic. If 
they are so, then (head) Jf’ 

(eye), jil (ear), Jt. (hand) 

(father), (mother) eU (water) 

♦ l(- (sky), Jji (to apeak) ^ (to 
hear), | (to eat) and similar other 
words must also be treated foreign to 
Arabic. The objection, ' Mohammed 
was fond of using sonorous foreign 
words,’ displays a complete ignorance 
of the knowl^ge of Arabic and its 
correlation with its sister languages. 
Hebrew consists of eighty' per cent, of 
Arabic words. Similarly Arabic has also 

9 TiflTY^V^r rxi" 


this. If Aramaic, Hebrew, Chaldean 
Assyrian and Ethiopian words are taken 
out of Arabic, the lexicon of the latter 
will be devoid of all its dimensions. 

Like some zealous Christipi missionary 
the author has divested himself of the 
sublime sense of the respoMibility of 
an unbiassed critic by indulging in irk- 
some rather indecorous remark ; There 
is touch of the irresponsible in 
Mohammed’s use of half-understood 
terms.” This is supported by the 
specious reasoning that “ Mohammed 
declares : The Messiah, Jesus, son of 
Mary, is only the ^ssenger of Allah 
and His Word (Kalima) which He cast 
upon Mary and a Spirit from Him.” 
“what exactly this passage with its 
juxtaposition of ‘Word’ md 'Spirit' 
meant to his audience it is impcssible 
to ascertain” (page 84). These are 
God’s own words. If a man fails to 
understand them his own sense of 
intelligence is subject to reproaches, 
For a man, who is neither rigorously 
confined to some prepossessed concepts 
nor is skilled in rnaking everything a 
matter of scholastic disputation, the 
above verse bears the following simple 
and clear ideas : Jesus, son of l^ry, is 
the Messenger of God, Word of God, and 
Spirit of God, and not God, nor the 
son of God. 

Proceeding further, the author invites 
his readers to minimise the importance 
of the revelation of the holy Qur’an 
by casting impression upon them that 
' at times he (i.e., the holy Prophet) 
expresses himself after the fashion of 
the poets ” (p. 87). Again, he grows 
perhaps tortuous in his expression : 
’Like many an innovator he (i.e., the 
holy Prophet) was frequently loved 
and hated for wrong reasons. His 
closest adherent realised his double role 
as the authoritative transmitter of the 
divine will and as a human leader who 
comipanded respect in his own right but 
remained fallible and could therefore 
be contradicted ” (p. 89). Italicised 

word is ours. 

An exhibition of similar unjust rather 
sectarian view-point has been some- 
times, made, whilst the author tries to 
make an analytical study of different 
aspects of Islamic history. For example, 
he asks his readers to believe that the 
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posts under Muslim rule was strictly 
speaking illegal (p. 180), and the ^imtni 
were subjected to disabilities and humilia- 
tion, so they were regarded as second 
class citizens (p. 182). These are 
stale and worn-out allegations, but they 
have been expressed by the author in a 
vigorous style, and up-to-date manner 
in order to cater to the taste of modem 
readers. We do not feel inclined to 
expect that the author has in him a 
sense of the same love for Islam, the 
same respect for Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be on him) and the same admira- 
tion fox Muslim history and culture 
as a Muslim has. But we will not stoop 
to reconcile ourselves to self-evidently 
malicious and vituperative remarks on 
Islam and its precious heritage. There 
is a certain class of scholars who try to 
impress themselves as impartial writers 
by appreciating some bright side of 
Islamic history and culture and then 
under the garb of this appreciation, 
they revel by indulging in adverse and 
venomous criticisms on its various other 
glorious aspects. We are not uncharit- 
able to impute such a motive to Mr. Von 
Grunebaum’s recondite researches. But 
we wish that the animus dnd intentions 
with which he has prepared his lectures, 
could really be an object of uncritical 
laudation. No one will, however, deny 
that be has an intimate knowledge of 
Islam, its culture and history, and the 
merit with which he has made the tenor 
of his discussions weightier in the latter 
portions of his book, are enviable, 

S. S. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA 
TO ARABIC LITERATURE: by 
Dr. M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, University 
of Allahabad; pp. 500; Rs. 13-8-0. 

D r. zubaid AHMAD has taken 
in hand a long-felt need, and 
produced a work surv^ing the 
Arabic literature produced in India, 
including the works of the Indians in 
other coimtries of the world. It is 
natural that a first attempt, like the 
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present one, cannot be complete. There 
are huiidreds and even thousands of 
private libraries in India whose catalogues 
have not been published and not even 
prepMed. Similarly new additions in 
public libraries take a long time to come 
to public notice. There are, for instance, 
at least ten thousand manuscripts, 
recently acquired by the State Library 
of Hyderabad, which have not yet been 
listed. 

Among the earliest works, to add to 
the list given by our learned author, I 
can mention the Majmu'ah by Abu-Ja'far 
ad-Daibuliy. According to the Geog- 
raphy of Yaqut, he was an Indian 
author of the 3rd century Hijrah, originat- 
ing from Daibul (modern Thatta, near 
Karachi), who had migrated to Arabia. 
The work in question is a collection of 
the letters of iJie Prophet, about 35 in 
number, together with the instructions 
of the - Prophet to 'Amr-ibn-Hazm 
appointing him as, the governor of 
Yaman. The work is found as an ap- 
pendix of ridm as-Sd'ilin 'an kutub Saiyid 
al-Mursalin by Muhammad-ibn-'Aliy- 
ibn-Tulihi ad-Dimaghqiy (d. 935 H.). 
The latter work, in the handwriting of 
the author himself, is preserved in the 
Zahiriyah Library, Damascus, and was 
printed in the same city, rather badly, 
m 1348 H. 

Again, the library of the Majlis Ih3ra' 
al-Ivfa‘arif an-Nu'maniyah, Hyderatod, 
possesses the MS. of Fafdtoi KafUriyah, 
dedicated to Malik KafOr, who later 
became so famous under '^a'uddin 
Khi lji. This is among the earliest legal 
compendia compiled in this country. 

The Jughrdfiyah, by 'Abdulwahhab 
Madarul-Umara', Dlwan of the Princi- 
pality of Arcot, though a small booklet 
IS yet interesting in so far as it shows the 
early influence of European loYe on 
Muslim India. The MS. is in my library 
also. 

The book of Shanaq on Tirydq has 
been mentioned as MS. It was edited 
and translated by Dr.. Miss Bettina 
Strauss (later Mrs. Kraus). Tbe 
Tuhfatul Mujdhidln of Zainuddin has 
again been translated into English _ by 
Dr. Syed Muhammad IJusain Nainar 
of the University of Madras, and was 
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reviewed in the Islamic Culture some time 
ago. It was rendered into Urdu by late 
'Abdussalam of Hyderabad, though still 
in MS. form. The Urdu translation of 
selected chapters by ^amsullah Qadri 
of Hyderabad is, however, published. 

On p. 413, penultimate Ime of the 
footnote, read ‘great grondson’ instead of 
'grandson,’ which is a misapprehension. 

Our author has not taken notice of 
bilingual works such as dictionaries. 
Apart from numerous Arabic-Persi^ 
lexicons, I have in my library a Sanskrit- 
Arabic dictionary in which even the 
Sanskrit words have been transcribed 
in Arabic characters. It is an anonym- 
ous MS. 

We congratulate the author for the 
great service he has rendered and trust 
that he will continue to add niarginal 
notes to his private copy so that in time 
a completer second edition may emerge. 

It is said that the work could* be had 
1 from Its publisher " Maktaba-i-Din-o- 
I Dani sh. Jullundur City.” We are afraid 
that the wanton sack of Muslim libraries 
and bookstalls in Delhi and the East 
Punjab has left scarceW any trace of such 
institutions now. One may write 
directly to the author, and let us hope 
he is safe in Allahabad. 

REVUE DES ISLAMIQUES. Paris. 

T his penodical organ of the Institute 
des Etudes Islamiques of the 
University of Paris, which had 
suspended publication during the 
German occupation, has just begun to 
mpear again. Its learned editor 
Prof. Louis Massignon has thought it 
advisable to fill up the long gap by a 
combined issue for 1941-1946 . As usual, 
it is published hy Geuthnerj who has 
now moved to 12, Rue Vavin, Paris. 

"nie issue contains several interesting 
articles, namely : — 

I. The Genesis of al-Ma'arriy's 
0 Ijjd 1 ^ Lj by Blachere. 

2. Epigraphical Gleanings, by 
Sauvafipt. 

3. Is Farabiy author bfjXLI 

4. An Arab Prisoner in Byzantium, 
HarQn ibn Yahya by 'Izzuddin. 


5. Correspondence of the Armenian 
Grigor Magistros with two Muslim 
Emirs, by Thorossian. 

6. The legend of Mansur Hallaj in 
Turkw, by Massignon. 

7. The Hallajian Work of 'Attar, 
by die same. 

Apart from notes and chronicles. 

We understand that special surveys of 
scholarly activities of different countries 
during the war years will appear gradu- 
ally. This will not only renew the 
contact but wiU also keep the rest of 
the world abreast of what was achieved 
during the time when all sources of 
information were cut off. 

M.H. 


HAFIZ— FIFTY POEMS, TEXTS AND 
TRANSLATIONS COLLECTED. 
INTRODUCED AND ANNOTATED; 
by Arthur J. Arberry, (Cambridge 
UniversUy Pi ess); price 12s. 6f., 1947. 

T his beautiful little book is a 
collection of fifty poems of Hafiz 
with * their translations into 
English by different writers. Th6 
translation of a work of art, even if it 
be in prose, demands an exceptional power 
of imagination. But when it is the 
artistic creation of a supreme laical 
genius whose ideas and feelings have found 
an expression in words that cannot he 
replaced, the translator is forced to grapple 
with a task beyond all human power. 
Under these conditions the translation 
eittier grows into a new creation of art 
with a greatness of its own, as is 
FitzGerald's version of Khawam. or it 
sadly fails to convey the beauty and 
vitality of the origins. But the world 
hM not been lacking in great spirits who 
with an astonishing sympathy have felt 
through the mask of translations the 
.glamour of the oridnal. Goethe was 
one of them. But European criticism 
in gener^ has singularly &led in the 
appreciation of Oriental literature and 
art. Political motives might have played 
their part. Now those (£13^ are happily 
past. Professor Arberry’s illuminating 
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introduction shows the awakening in 
Europe of a new appreciation and a new 
sympathy for the beauties of Iranian 
poetry. Equally laudable is the attempt 
of Prof. Arberry to take into account the 
labours of modern Persian scholarship 
for a de^r appraisal of national poetry. 
But unfortunately even the Persian 
criticism of today, however remarkable 
it might be for opening fresh historical 
perspectives, has not gone beyond dilat- 
mg on the ‘ sweetness and delicacy ’ of 
the poet’s verses. We only wish 
Prof. Arberry himself had given us a 
more elaborate evaluation of ^afiz's 
poetiy and a more exhaustive analysis 
of his art. The translations though of 
unequal merit certainly reveal a rare 
exuberance of poetic imaginations. We 
heartily recommend this book to all the 
lovers of the great bard of ghiraz. 

S. V. 


I 

THE TEACHINGS OF ISLAM IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF RABBANIYYAT i hy 
Subhani Rabbani {New York) 1947, 
Academy of Islam International, Inc. 
1861, Madison Avenue, New York, 
3S, N.Y. Price 50 cents. 

OULANA AZAD SUBHANI’S is 
■ a revered personality. Though 
he has been schooled in the tradi- 
tions of mediaeval Islamic thought he is 
no slave of the past. As the Moulana 
pertinently observes, the originality of 
thought is a traditional characteristic 
of Islam 9nd to stigmatise any neyv 
approach as un-Islamic is to frustrate 
the growth of intellectual life. Moulana 
Subhani aims at providing in this booklet 
a theoretical basis for ^ his movement. 
Like Socrates he is convinced that right 
action can be based on insight alone. 
So far, we have nothing against to offer. 
We highly appreciate the inexhaustible 
energy with which^ a man of his age 
struggles to preach the gospel of a 
universal religion from the New World. 

15 
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Islam is the universal religion, he 
contends, which through its partial 
manifestations in history found its fullest 
realisation thirteen hundred years ago. 
But when we try to follow tlie new 
philosophy of Rabbaniyyat, the message 
it has to convey, its outlook on life we 
must confess ourselves not perceptibly 
enlightened. First, the author has not 
completely overcome the mediseval way 
of exposition and presentation. He 
need not argue at length about the 
perfection of God and the imperfection 
of the sun and the moon, a problem which 
has ceased to trouble the modern mind. 
The author has accorded the central 
place in his system to the law of 
Rabbaniyyat but he has to show more 
explicitly how this law works and how 
it counters the ‘unnatural’ process of 
degeneration and destruction. As it is, 
it IS hardly possible for us to get a clear 
idea of this philosophy and its significance 
for the life and thought of Islam. We 
must wait for further elucidation before 
doing justice to it. 

S. V. 


AZ-ZARNOJI, TALIM AL-MUT- 
•ALLIM-TARIQ AT-TA‘ALLUM, 
Instruction of the Student : The Method 
of Learning ; Translated with an 
Introduction by G. E. Von Grunebaum 
and Theodora M. Abel, {King's Crown 
Press, New York) 1947: prwe 12,00. 

T he interest in the leading ideas of 
Oriental culture is_ slowly but 
persistently growing in the United 
States and the good-will and sympathy 
witih which alien cultures are dealt with 
is highly commendable. Islamic culture 
is in fact not alien to the West with wMch 
it has strong cultural and religious 
affiliations. Hence any new approach 
to problems of Islamic culture deserves 
OUT fullest recognition. 

The translators, one an orientalist and 
a notbar a Specialist in mental science, 
have jointly undertaken to understand 
and appreciate the educational ideas of 
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the Muslim scholar Az-ZarnujI who 
flourished toward the end of the 12th 
century. They have given an excellent 
translation of his ‘ iMtruction ’ with an 
exhaustive introduction of their own. 
The authors are aware that _ there is 
nothing startling and revolutionary in 
the ideas of the Arab scholar. No 
doubt there must .have been in Islam 
thinkers who thought deeper. But 
Az-Zarnviji’s educational philosophy is 
marked by a thorough empirical approach 
and by a striking psychological orienta- 
tion. Naturally he could not free him- 
self from popular superstitions and pseudo- 
scientific beliefs. But, as the writers are 
careful to explain, he h^ not confused 
the rational and the irrational in outlook. 
Indeed what distinguished the whole 
educational system of mediaeval Islam 
was its humanity. The personal 
contact of the teacher and the pupil, 
the reverence for the teacher, the affection 
for the pupil, all this was the hall-mark 
of that system which persists even today 
in the Islamic countries of the East. 
These very sentiments are forcefully 
echoed in the writing of .^-Zarnuji. 
That knowledge and education should 
be in keepmg with the station in life is 
the idea with which he starts and on 
which he bases his pedagogy. We know 
that it is the idea whidi runs through 
the famous romance of Flaubert and 
makes for the tragedy of Madame Bovary. 
No wonder that the ceremonial and 
external aspect of religion has been 
unduly stressed. But the truljr spiritual 
and moral fervour is not lacking. The 
educational ideas of the Muslim thinker 
conclude with a feeling of piety and 
renunciation and wc are exhorted to 
repeat the Q.uranic verses for our life 
and sustenance : O God make me con- 
tent with those things which are allowed 
by You ra^r than those things which 
are prohibited by You. And make me 
satisfied with Your favour to the' exclusion 
of anybody else’s. 

The author’s endeavour to bring about 
sympathetic appreciation of Islamic 


thought is most welcome from the stand- 
point of science, culture and humanity. 

S. V. 


IBN MASKJWAIH ; by Khawja Abdul 
Hamid ; pp- 128. Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashraf, Lahore, 1946. Rs. 2-8-0. 

I BN MISKAWAIH, physician, 

philosopher and historian died in 
1030 A.D. (431 A.H.). Chrono- 
logically he stands between Farabi and 
Ibn Sina. His only philosophical work 
extant is ‘Al-Fauz-al-As^ar.’ Modern 
historians of' Islamic philosophy have 
eiflier entirely passed over Ibn 
Miskawaih’s great contribution ' to 
philosophy or l^ve given only a brief 
account of it. In his Development of 
Mmlim Theology, etc,, Macdonald has 
not even mentioned his name. De Boer 
allows him only four pages in the 
Philosophy of Islam, while the ^cyclo- 
pedia of Islam ignores his philosophy. 
In 1945 Mr. Sweetman translated his 
Al~Fauz-al-Afgbar and here we have a 
lucid and painstaking study of that work. 
The book is divided into three chapters 
and each chapter is devoted to one major 
problem. Each chapter itself is divided 
into ten sections, each section amplifying 
the various aspects of the major problem. 
The major problems are : God, the Soul 
and Prophettiood. These are discussed in 
Part I of the present work. In Part II 
a general r&um^ of Ibn Miskawaih’s 
philosopWcal standpoint is given briefly 
and truly. 

The author has done his work well. 
His exposition is lucid. His analysis 
is clear and well-arranged. His criticism 
is' fair and impartial. It is inuch to be 
hoped that this work will result in the 
direction of increasing attotion to the 
philosophy of Ibn Miskawaih and furthp 
attempts will be made to criticise it in 
the hght of modern philosophy and 
psychology. 
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T hough Islam has for about a century now been throbbing and 
pulsating with a new and vigorous life all* the world over— cast 
a look if you will on Indonesia, on the Middle East countries, on 
India and even on distant China, wherever you ma y and you come across 
everywhere the spirit of resurgence and renaissance among the Muslim 
populace — ^yet the pace of her progress towards revival and recovery has 
not been as satisfactory and appreciable as was expected. At any rate, 
it is not such as can fill the mind of an optimist with an early prospect of 
her reaching the desired goal. As it is, it appears to me that the more 
we are struggling for its attainment, the further "the promised land" 
is receding from us like the noonday mirage of an Arabian desert. How 
to account for this sad and disappointing state of affairs which Islam 
confronts today is the question which ttiis short article proposes to 
answer here. Surely, there must have been some rift in the lute and some- 
where something must have gone ^siTong in the state of Denmark. All 
sorts of views have, from time to time, been advanced by our thinkers 
with a view to arriving at a correct diagnosis of the malady that has been 
eating into the very vitals of the body-politic of Islam, particularly since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is not the time nor is it the 
occasion to dilate on every one of those views here. Suffice it here to say 
that the most popular, or for the matter of that, most widely prevalent 
explanation is that the Muslims have fallen because they have gone astray 
from the path of their religion, because they do no longer care for the 
observance of the Islamic rites and rituals and because they have become, 
to say the least, irreligious. To meet this predicament, religious institu- 
tions such as raaktabs, madrasahs, mosques, khanqas and so on and so 
forth have been multiplied throughout the length and breadth of thia 
subcontinent of ours, to talk of India, our homeland only. This is not 
all. Take any single mosque in India and you will find that a greater 
congregation is attending it today than it had been the case in the past. 
But alas ! in spite of all this, our morale has not a whit -improved nOr has 
pur material condition become any the better. The reason is not very far 
to seek. Unlike our illustrious forebears of the days 6f yore, we have 
A— 1 
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cared too much for the form and too little for the spirit which ought to 
underlie and as a matter of fact does underlie that form, totally oblivious 
of the fact that the craze of form or shadow worshipping is not enough 
to lead us to that great destiny and leadership which is ours by the right 
divine in the life here as well as in the life hereafter. As the matter now 
stands, all of us say our prayers either alone or in congregation but very 
few of us realise what those prayers stand for. Almost himdred per cent, 
of us recite the holy Qur'an every morning but very few, I am afraid, 
care to know what is between the lines. As a matter of fact, our prayers 
and our recitation have become more or less matters of convention with 
us rather than as levers for the attainment of our moral and material 
good. Once I put this question to my students. Will you, my dear young 
friends, tell me in so many words, if the Qur'an exists for us or we 
for the Qur'an ? Some said “ Sir, we exist for the Qur'an." While 
others said " Sir, the Qur'an exists for us and not we for the Qur'an." 
"Now it was my turn to say which was which. Well, evidently my answer 
was, " the Qur'an exists for us and we also for the Qur'an." By this, 
what I meant was that the Qur'an is there to guide us how we should live 
and prosper both .here and hereafter and that it is also incumbent on us 
to follow and act up to the Qur'an implicitly. It is only then that we 
can have a place under the sun and can be worthy members of the comity 
of the great nations of the world. While I say all tins, I do not, even for a 
moment, detract from the value of a verbal recitation of the holy Qur'an 
and of the formal performance of our daily prayers. They have their 
values to be sure. But what I do maintain is this that recitation and prayer 
as such, devoid of understanding, cannot exert any healthy influence 
on us nor can they prepare us to fight successfully the battle of life for 
which they have b?en originally and primarily designed by their Author. 
Be that as it may, there can be no gainsaying the fact that the Muslims 
owed their past greatness to Islam and her Shari'a. But as for their present 
miserable plight, they owe it not merely to their neglect of the spirit of the 
SJjari'a as a whole but also to their negligence in understanding and carrying 
out the full implication of the Shahada. the very life nay the very 
breath of the Shari'a namely, j^jj j ■^l V 

“ I witness that there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad is His 
servant and Apostle." For, while we most glibly talk and assert that 
there is no God but Allah, ie., when we aclmowledge the over lordship 
of Allah, we most conveniently forget that we are His vicegerents on this 
earth and as such are the masters of all the things that are in the heavens 
and on the earth, i.e., all the other things that are in the heavens and on 
the earth have been made to be subservient to our will — ^and to cater for 
our day-tO'day needs and requirements — a proposition that has been 
assi^ed in the very text of the Shahada itself. But can the Muslims with 
their hands on their breasts say this that when they do go to assert the 
overlordship of God or when they bow down before Him, they even for a 
moment think that they are to be the masters of all that is in the heaVenfi 
1 * 
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and on the earth and that they are to control the forces of nature and 
harness the resources thereof for the benefit of themselves and of those 
that are around them ? If they do not, then their mere acknowledgment 
of the overlordship of Allah remains at best a one-sided activity ard as 
such be calculated to achieve all roimd good for them either here or in the 
hereafter. And contrariwise, if they like many non-Muslim nations of the 
present-day world believe merely in the domination of the natural forces 
and not in the overlordship of the Divinity that is to say if they care only 
for conquering the forces of nature and harnessing them for their own 
advantage at the cost of their acknowledgment of the Supremacy of Allah, 
they will only add at best to the pleasure of their flesh and that, to say 
the least, is animality pure and simple and is for the matter of that the 
very negation of Islam and what it stands for. And the true Islam, there- 
fore, lies in the harmonious and simultaneous development of both the 
mind and the body ; the former by our acknowledgment of the over- 
lordship of Allah and the latter by our mastery over the material resources 
of the world. As a matter' of fact, a body can thrive to the exclusion of 
the mind but not vice versa. Those, who do think of developing the mind 
to the exclusion of the body, are sadly mistaken. Man’s moral advance- 
ment must therefore, go hand in hand with his physical advancement, 

Kalimatu^ Shahada is not merely an open sesame for a Muslim 
Paradise but is also the most fundamental of Islam’s five pillars. As a 
matter of fact, the ^ahada is the whole of which the other four pillars, 
namely (i) Salat, prayer, (2) Zakat, giving of legal alms, (3) Saum, fasting 
in the month of Ramadan and (4) IJajj, pilgrimage to the holy K'aba 
for those who can afford, are but its parts. The hidden and implied aspect 
of the Shahada that enjoins on us the coiiquest of nature shall always 
remain the only motive power for all our human activities. But for it, 
our life would not have been worth living and would, consequently, 
come to a dead 'stop. 

According to the law of the Islamic Shari'a, if a Muslim commits a 
theft his or her hand is amputated, he drinks, he is striped and if he 
fornicates, he is stoned to death. This is so far as the punishment of an 
individual sinner is concerned. But when we look to the question of the 
wider fields of the Muslim nation as a whole, we find that, to all intents 
and purposes, it has died a political death throughout the whole world with 
the so-called exceptions of the Turks, the Afghans arid perhaps also the 
Persians who are, however, living not by their own might so much as by 
the sufferance of the great powers of the world — a fate which the Muslims 
have fully deserved on account of their not having realised the full 
significance of the Shahada — a sin than which nothing could have been 
graver in the estimation of our Lord. This is the long and short and sum 
and substance to which I have come after I have taken stock of the ailments 
that have been like a slow poison corroding the body -politic of Islam. The 
Muslim nation can never rise again unless and until it realises the full 
implication of the Shahada so as to be able to master- the resources of 
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nature and utilise them for their own benefit. To this implicit 
nevertheless dynamic aspect of the Sfcahada the holy Qur’an refers us 
when it says cjij L-.' I jU ^ 1 1 !) 1 I j j-" jJ I “See ye 

not how Allah hath made serviceable unto you whatsoever is in 
the skies and whatsoever is in the earth ’’ (20 : )CKXI). If the Muslims 
cannot master land, sea and air, they cannot justifiably claim for themselves 
the epithet of ' the best of the nations ’ in the world as laid down in 
their holy scripture c/ 

" Ye are the best community that hath been raised up for mankind. Ye 
enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency” (no : III). If the Muslim 
nation does desire to assume in the world the role of the dominant nation 
which the Qur’an has rightly allocated for it, it must realise the f^ull 
import of the ghahada wtuch is Islam’s basic and fundamental doctrine. 

Abdus Subhan. 



THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ALLAH ^ 


can command except God.^ 




God, in the above verse, says that ‘ none can command except God.’ 
Therefore Allah alone is the real supreme master in Islam. But the 
commands of Allah are of two kinds : 

(i) Tdshn'l, i.e., those commands which have been revealed as 
SharVat through holy prophets. 

(a) Takwim, i.e., those commands which have been vested 
inherently in the creations of the Universe, the so-called natural or 
physical laws. Taking both into consideration, Allah alone is the 
master or order-giver. His command alone prevails in the Universe. 

Kings like Nimrod and Pharaoh have lived in the world, who claimed 
sovereim powers, but they, too, had to lose their life in obedience to 
the TakwinI command of Allah. Why rulers fall a prey to such mis- 
conceptions ? The reason is not far to seek. When they find the people 
bowing in obedience to their commands, they, out of pride, begin to 
look upon themselves as above the TakwinI Commands as well. 

Islam has struck at the very root of this evil. The ruler in Islarn 
possesses neither the Tashri'i power nor the TakwinI. Allah alone is 
the supreme master whose rule extends from Heaven to the earth. 
Let the matter be Takwini or Tashri'i, it is His decree, which is binding 
and enforceable. There are many verses of the Qur’an which support 
thi,s idea. 

None can command except God. 

(Sura Yusuf.) 

Is not His the command ? 

And He is the Swiftest 

In taking account. 

(Sura An'am VI, section 8, verse 62). 


1 

j^J I d'bl I 

1 ^ jMi 1 


1. Rqiroduced in English from Urdu by Syed Abu Asim, m.a., ll.b. (Alig.). 

9 . The translation of the Q,uranic verses has been taken from Vusuf All's translation of the holy Qjur'&n. 

A --2 
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3. For him is the Command 
And to him shall ye 
(All) be brought back. 

(Sura Qasas, verse 70). 

In physical or natural laws, the helplessness of man is obvious. He 
cannot make the 'least alteration in earth, sky, dust, air, water, fire, 
body, life. He can neither change the characteristics of the objects 
nor alter their properties. He cannot even improve, amend, mend or end 
the laws and regulations that govern the creations. Even the slightest 
modification or improvement is impossible. All heads lie low and fallen 
before such commands. Hadrat Ibrahim, by this very argument, silenced 
the then king who had claimed to be a god. 

Said Ibrahim, but It is God m L , T 1, ^ 1 a Ij 

That causeth the Sun 

To rise from the East o » fj* 

Do thou then cause him jJl ^ ^ 

To rise from the West ^ 

Thus was he confounded (t“o - ) 

Who (in arrogance) rejected 
Faith. 

(Sura Baqara, section 35, verse 358). 

Government and rulership belong to Allah alone. Men, who call 
themselves rulers in the world, are in reality invested with such 
powers by Allah. 

Lord of power (and rule) i . 

Thou givest Power _ ‘j'* 

To whom Thou pleaseth. 

(Sura Al-i- ‘Imran II, section 3, verse 26). 

Thus only those persons follow the right path, who consider themselves 
under the control of Allah’s command, Tasbrl'i as well as Takwini. 
And they realise that God has vested them with this power, only to 
propagate His commands and to enforce them according to His Shari ‘at. 

The natural sequence of the belief leads to the conclusion that Allah 
alone has the right to issue and legislate the laws. There is no doubt 
that God has laid down the fundamental rules of law in His ^ari'at. The 
scholars and the Mujtahids can deduce new and collateral ordinances 
from the fundamental rules keeping in view the spirit of the law. 

Men of common- sense can, without doubt, decide issues by applying 
these ordinances of Allah which according to them are based on rati®nal 
considerations. But in the Sharl'at, commands do not depend on this 
consideration alone. But the greater consideration with them is what 
pleases or displeases Allah, in other words their eyes are on which actions 
are rewarded and which are punished. This can be known only by the 
words of Allah and the tradition of the Prophet. What men of reason 
2 * 
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may say according to their own imperfect intellect, which is opposed to 
God’s command may have some sense. But in order to follow it, a correct 
knowledge of the hidden and future matters is essential, and it is beyond 
the reach of human mind. It therefore, follows that there is prudence 
in the commands which have been revealed by God, the Knower of the 
Hidden. 

In keeping with the above facts, it is the belief of Islam that Allah 
alone is the Law-giver and Legislator as to what must be done, and what 
must not be done. This has been expressed in the Qur'an and the 
tradition in various ways. The jurists generally base their arguments 
on these two verses. 


1. None can command except Allah. ^ I6I 

(Suras Yusuf and An'am). 

2. Is it not His to create and to govern — (^- t-Jl j ^\ ) 

(Sura A'raf VII, section 7, verse 54). 

The occasion where these two verses occur reveals that this command 
is in respect of the natural and the physical laws. The first is in two 
places, i.e., Sura An'am and Sura Yusuf. The occasion in Sura An'am 
is when the Infidels desire to witness the wrath of Allah in support of 
the truth of the Prophet : 


^1-1 Ol 0 jLejOUuSU iJ Xs- U 

- y'J (3^-1 tr®* - *5ll 


What ye 

Would see hastened, is not 
In my power. The Command 
Rests with none but God. 

He declares the truth 
And He is the best of Judges. 

(Sura An'am VI, section 7, verse 57.) 

The second is in Sura Yusuf, when ^adrat Ya'qub was instructing 
his sons to enter Egypt through different gates, so that they might not 
get involved in some calamity. He further says that this would be a 
human effort, while the result would be 
\\^at is the will of God. 

I can profit you^ aught 
Against God (with my advice) 

None can command except God 
On Him do I put my trust 
And let all that trust 
Put their trust on Him. 

(Sura Yusuf XII, section 8, verse 67). 

The occasion for another verse is 
Your Guardian Lord 
Is God, Who created 
The heavens and the Earth 
In six days, and is firmly 
Established on the throne 


('-L-jl) 


•^1 

1j Cj) j*-Jl (^jJl 
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Of authority : He draweth 
The night as a veil 
O’er the day, each seeking the 
other in rapid succession 
He created the Sun 
The Moon, and the Stars 
All governed by laws 
Under His Gonunand 
Is it not His to create 
And to govern ? Blessed 
Be God, the Gherisher 
And Sustainer of the world. 

(Sura A'raf VII, section 7, verse 54). 

It is quite obvious that this command relates to creation. It is also 
possible that the words Amr (order) and jHufem (command) may include 
matters relating to the Shari'at, if we take their literal meaning. In the 
presence of clear arguments in support of this claim in the Qur’an and 
the tradition there is no reason why one should content himself with 
the general arguments. 

‘IbMat (worship) does not mean only calling any being an object of 
worship ( i j;** ) but it wquld also amount to worship ( c-aU ) if the 
command of one beside Allah, is obeyed permanently as His command, 
although no formal worship is offered to that object. The Qur’an repro- 
duces the words of Ibrahim. . . . 

Serve not 

Satan 

(Sura Maryam XIX, section 3, verse 44). 

Elsewhere it is mentioned 

That ye 0 b\ 

Should not worship Satan. 

(Sura Yasin XXXVI, section 4, verse 60). ( r-Pl-ni*) 

It is obvious that nobody worships Satan. Whoever acts on the advice 
of Satan and obeys his command, he really worships him. It is for this 
reason that God commands 

Thy Lord hath decreed 
That ye worship none but Him, 

(Sura Isra’ XVII, section 3, verse 23). 

Then in Siira Kahaf, 

Nor does 

He share His command 
With any person whatsoever. 

(Sura Kahaf XVIII, section 4, verse 26). 

Then again towards the end of the Sura we have 


1 1 j Aj-j "il j 

( fr - i-ifT ) 


^ J 

J 1 JJU 1 
j* I j I j 
( 3 ^-' 1 4) Si D 1 ) UKj 
. (:;dUll iJjlJ 1 j 

M 

( .f-jlj®!) 
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In the worship of His Lord 
Admit no one as partner. 

(Sura Kahaf, section 2, verse no). 


_ 1 1 4 ) 


J * 




This worshijj includes all forms of obedience. In another place the 
Qur’an has elucidated that the sin of considering anybody His sharer is 
not only calling one God as two, but is also considering him as sharer in 
the direct obedience to God, In Sura An ‘am, after explaining what is 
allowed and what is forbidden as food, God says : 

But the Evil ones 

Ever inspire their friends ,Llj| J| j 

To contend with you and , r- 1 “ 1 • • . 

If ye were to obey them ^ 1 (**j*^l Olj 

Ye would indeed be Pagan, 

(Sura An'am, section 14, verse 121), 


The above verse makes it clear that obedience is due only to God, 
But the question would be raised, how then is the obedience to prophets, 
imams, and caliphs justified ? The answer is though it is true that God 
alone is to be obeyed, yet this obedience to others is for the sake of the 
propagation of the commands of Allah, The command of Allah is : 

I 

Obey God, and obey the Apostle 
And those charged 
With authority among you, 

(Sflra Nisa’, section 8, verse 59) 




“ Obey those charged with authority among you ” may mean either 
the ‘ulema or the rulers. But this obedience is subject to introducing and 
promulgating the commands of Allah. The obedience to prophets too is 
for accepting and promulgating the commands of Allah. As God says : 


He who obeys . 1 ^li»| -13 

The Apostle, obeys God. ^ |\\ 

(Sura Nisa’, section ii, verse 80). J 

Then it occurs somewhere before in the same Sura. 

We sent not an Apostle alklSl iV L* j 

But to be obeyed, in accordance ^ t • v . . • . 

With the will of God ( O-iu 

(Sura Nisa’, section 9, verse 64). 

The Jews and the Christians forsook the commands of Allah. They 
made the obedience to their clergymen, monks and popes their religion. 
Their command was directly obeyed as an end in itself. Those commands 
were not deduced from the commands of Allah. It is for this reason 
that All^ in the Qur’an has charged them with the offence of ascribing 
partner to Him. God has ordered collecting jiaya from them and fighting 
with them. He says : 
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Fight those, who believe not 
In God, nor the last day 
Nor hold that forbidden 
By God and His Apostle, _ 

Nor acknowledge the religion 
Of truth, (even if they are) of the People of the Book, 
(Sura Tauba, section 4, verse 29). 




The People of the Book have been charged with the offence of being 
unbelievers in God in the sense that they do not live according to the 
commands of Allah alone but they follow the commands of His creatures 
also. Therefore this has been clarified later ; 


Their Lords in derogation of God Ij^^l Jil 

JotorZt 

Yet they were commanded 
To worship, but one God. 

(Sura Tauba IX, section 5, verse 31). 


They were charged with the offence of taking the priests and their 
anchorites to be their Lords, because they accepted their commands 
independently as the command of God. It was their claim that Allah 
definitely informed them about His commands and His decisions. Islam 
invited them to refrain from this sin of associating a partner with Allah 
in another Sura. 


Say : O People 
Of the Book ! Gome 
To common terms 
As between us and you 
That we worship 
None but God 
That we associate 
No partners with Him 
That we erect not 
From among ourselves 
Lords and Patrons 
Other than God. 

(Sura Al-i- ‘Imran III, section 


S J iji I "i! 1 -Ui ‘jl 1 J lUji 
h y7 * 1 ) ^ L. A 4} 

- -Wl I* li jl 

U-oiy*ai) 


verse 64). 


This act of associating partners with God is due to their obedience to 
patrons other than God. It is mentioned in the Tirmidhi and 
Musnad-i- Ahmad that ‘Adi bin IJatim, a Christian Arab Chief, came to 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him). The Prophet recited the 
above verse from the Sura of Tauba, ‘Adi said that they do not worship 
them as their Lord. The Prophet replied, ‘ why not, when they have 
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accepted their commands.’ This amounts to worshipping them as 
Lord. The words were Tirmidhi’s version is 

that the Prophet said, “yes, they do not worship them, but they accept 
a thing as allowed, when they (worldly patrons) declare it as such and 
accept a thing as forbidden, when they forbid it.’’® 

This IladiA reveals that no man can declare anything as allowed 
or forbidden. It is for Allah to issue commands. Associating any- 
body as partner in the power of allowing or forbidding any thing is pure 
polytheism. In the same way, obeying the command of anybody other 
than God, continuously or along with God without the command of 
God, is also polytheism. It is for this reason God chastised the hyf)ocrite 
Jews and the Arabs, who sought adjudication of their disputes in the 
customary courts of the Jews or the Arab monks, in order to avoid the 
severity of the laws of Allah. This act was declared as open hypocrisy 
and polytheism. Therefore God says after mentioning some principal 
commands relating to adjudication, justice and ways of obeying com- 
mands : 

Hast thou not turned 
Thy vision to those 
Who declare that they believe 
In the revelation 
That have come to thee 
And to those before thee 
Their (real) wish is 
To resort together for judgment 
In their disputes 
To the evil ones 
Though they were ordered 
To reject him. 

(Sura Nisa’, section 9, verse 60). 

Tagjiut literally means all who are worshipped in place of God 
I JS" . The commentators, in view of the occasion 

of its revelation, have taken it sometimes to mean the monks, and 
sometimes the sorcerers, and sometimes the Jewish officers. Therefore, 
generally speaking, anybody other than God whose command would 
be obeyed as law and whose judgment sought accordingly, is Ta^ut. 
This word occurs in seven places in the Qur’an and in every place a false 
ruler or false god is meant by it. 

He would be a wrong-doer if he seeks or delivers judgment in accord- 
ance with some other law in preference to the law of Allah. This would 
be a wrong act. 


1*4*1 Jl-r 1 

djlUj 

'^J ‘.It'jpllall til 
( ^ - » l*v)) - 4) 1 


1. Ttifsir Ibn KattSr. 

2. Tir midh i’a commentary of the verse Tauba. 
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And if any do fail to judge 
By (the light of) what God 
Hath revealed, they are 
(No better than) wrong-doers. 

(Sura Ma’ida V, section 9, verse 47). 


dteljli iiiiltJJllc 
(-l-oOTU) 


God has called these commands as hudud (bound) also. IJudud is 
that limit, up to where a man is allowed to advance and daring to advance 
beyond that even to the point of a pin is a sin and an oEence. These 
bounds have been revealed and fixed by God. In Suras Baqara, Nisa’, 
and rTalaq God says after mentioning His commands, 


These are limits -Ua ,VJ 

Set by God and any ,, 

Who transgresses the limits of God, does verily ^ 
Wrong his (own) soul. (i-J^U.) 

(Sura Talaq LXV, section i, verse 5). • 


In Sura Nisa’, after explaining the detailed rules of will, God in the 
end says : 


These are limits 
Set by God : those who 
Obey God and His Apostle 
Will be admitted to gardens 
With rivers flowmg beneath 
To abide therein (for ever) 

And that will be 

The supreme achievement. 

14. But those who disobey 
God and His Apostle 
And transgress His limits 
Will be achnitted 
To a Fire, to abide therein 
And they shall have 
A humiliating punishment. 

(Sflra Nisa’ IV, section 2, verses 


Jil ty*j 

lAi 

W 4^8^ (j.* 

lyj iJjili 

J *<1 J lA 1 (JAjC 
l^|4lli.| jIJ 

-oy 
( ^ .» Uj ) 

13. 14)' 


T^ese verses reveal that acting on these limits is obedience to God 
and His Apostle, which will be rewarded by the gift of heaven. And 
tr^smession -of these limits is disobedience to God and His Apostle 
which would be punished by hell — an humiliatmg punishment. And 
also the obedience to the Apostle is in reality obedience to God. 


What is Law and Shari’at ? It is in reality a code of what is forbidden 
and what is allowed. And Allah alone has this right. If man legislates 
any law on his own account, and declares things as forbidden or allowed 
wittout a^ sanction from God, then it would be ascribing false things 
to God. God says : 
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But say not— for any false things u-LaT Hi jljii' S j 

That your tongues may put forth 
“ This is lawful and this 
Is forbidden ” so as to ascribe 
False things to God. For those 
Who ascribe false things to 
God, will never prosper. 

(In such falsehood) 

Is but a paltry profit 
But they will have 
A most grievous penalty. 

(Sura Nahl XVI, section 
In these verses the Shari'at of 


I'^J 
Oj 

( I 0- ) 

17, verses 116, 117). 

. . ‘ lawful and forbidden acts ” has not 

only been particularised, but it has also been prophesied that those who 
would carve out their own Sharfat leaving the Shari'at of Allah, might 
get a ‘ paltry profit’ for sometime, but that also would prove a most 
grievous penalty for them in this world and also in the next. 

The holy Prophet, who was a replica of the Shari'at of Allah, used to 
inform the people* about the commands of Allah. Every command of 
the Prophet is a command of Allah as such. But once, when he de- 
prives himself of a certain thing without the command of Allah, God 
disapproves of it. 

O Prophet, why 

Holdest thou to be forbidden jii 1 

That which God has 
Made lawful to thee. 

(Sura Tahrim LXVI, section i, verse i). 

This reveals that even the Prophet does not have this right indepen- 
dently and permanently. Although everybody has a right to forsake 
any lawful thing on account of his personal reasons the Prophet 
was asked not to exercise this right, when he did so. The reason is that 
there are two dangers, in the event of its happening. The first is that 
every act of Shari'at by the Prophet, which might not be particularly for 
him, would be classed imder the head of commands of Allah. In view 
of this rule, the Ummat also would have taken a thing to be forbidden 
which was lawful in the event of the Prophet forsaking it. Secondly it 
would have proved that the Prophet also has a right of issuing laws, 
without the permission of Allah, which would not have been right. Thus 
the status of the Prophet with regard to Shari'at is that of a preacher 
of the Shari'at of Allah and a commentator or replica of the divine law. 
The Qur’an in this verse says that the Jews and the Christians 

Nor hold that forbidden < 3 At J 

Which hath been forbidden .1 . -T 

By God and His Apostle. " 

(Sura Tauba IX, section 4, vers^ 29). 
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The reference to the Prophet forbidding things in this verse is in the 
sense that he was the preacher of the commands of Allah obedience 
to whom is just like the obedience to Allah. In the same way the obedience 
of *' those charged with authority ” is just like the obedience to the 
Prophet, because they only present the commands brought by the 
Prophet. 

“ The ruler of the Shara' is Allah,” has become the fundamental 
principle of Islamic jurisprudence since the time of the codification of 
the Islamic Law. Therefore we find full discussion on the topics in 
books on the science of faith ( ■aT Uc. ^ ) and the principles of Islamic 
jurisprudence ( ^ 

This subject has been discussed in the science of the principles of 
Islamic jurisprudence ( * 12 * J j.y!> 1 in this way that the legislator of 
the law is Allah alone. And the people have known the lawful ( , 

forbidden ( (* I J*-) j compulsory {u^J) > essential ( 1 j ) 
things by the very positive and negative commands of Allah. 

In his book Al-Ilikamfi U 0 -il-A^dm ‘Allama ‘Amedi (d. 6331 A.H.) 
writes : 


It must be known that there is no other . 5^1_sJ4;i Ui 

Order-giver but Allah, and there is no J \ ^ \ 

Command, but what is given by God. ^ j *<1 ^ U M I 
From this principle it follows that reason 'J , _ 3, , uj 1 Ai 

neither approves nor disapproves of any- w 

thing. And that the gratitude to a JA ^ 1 j j>, 

benefactor is not based on reason. And that , \ * li * " 

there is no command before the coming of \ 

the ^ara‘. (p. 113, Egypt.) 

This means that the legislator of the laws and commands of Shari' at 
is Allah alone. It is His command which is ” command, and it is His 
law, which is law.” No command could be compulsory (lA’ J ), essential 
( lj ) , traditional , conventional ( v-j-ex--*) ^ forbidden ( j* 1.^ ) , 
disallowed ( J* j distasteful ( )from the point of view of reason, 
for which the doer could be rewarded or punished before the revelation 
of the Shara'. And reason cannot declare anything as good or bad with 
regard to the reward or punishment relying entirely on itself. 

' Allama Ibn Homam Ilanafi (d. 861 A.H.) writes : 

On this there is no difference of . ^ j j ^ ^ 0., 

opinion that the legislator is the sus- “ i ^ \ 

tainer of the Universe (p. 89/2). [xjA^Lf) 

' Allama Isnawi in his commentary on Minhdj-al-Usul hy Qadi 
Baidawi (d. 615) writes, 

"The beauty or ugliness, goodness or badness of a thing consists in its 
being either commendable by (human) nature or condemnable by it. For 
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example, it is commendable (act) to save a drowning man and condemn- 
able (act) to usurp the wealth of a person, in other words, one is a quality 
of perfection and the other a sign of imperfection. Again, faowledge is 
good and ignorance is bad. Bearing the two meanings in mind we find 
that it is reason which determines whether a thing is good or bad and 
there is agreement on this point. The difference lies in the contention 
that it is the Shari'at alone which decrees whether an act is to be rewarded 
or punished. For the Asha'ira (and the general body of Ahl-e-Stinnat) 
the goodness or badness of a thing depends on the decision of the Shari'at. 
But the Mu'tazilites say that reason should decide this question and one 
need not wait for Allah’s command as Allah is bound to look to the 
public weal and woe. The verdict of reason becomes strong by the 
revelation of the Shari'at. (p. 90/1 footnote on the writings of Ibn Homam). 

In reality the pronouncement of the Mu'tazilites is opposed to truth. 
The fact is that commands are known by the Shari'at and reason, to the 
wise, just lends its support to these commands. And this right course 
was adopted by the later Maturidia (Hlanafia), among the Ahl-e-Sunnat. 
Moulana Mohibullah Bihari (d. 1119 A.H.) in his Musallam-ath-ikuhiH 
says : 

'' Commands are issued from God alone. There is no difference on 
the point that it is the reason which decides what is perfect or imperfect 
and what is in accordance with or opposed to worldly purpose or 
prudence. But the difference lies in the fact whether it is reason, or the 
Shari'at only, which should determine as to who, for any of his acts, would 
be liable to praise or condemnation by God. With the Asha'ira, it is 
known through Shari'at alone. What God has ordained as good is good, 
and what He has ordained as bad is bad. /md if God had willed otherwise, 
then it would have been good or bad. With us {i.e., Maturidia) and the 
Mu'tazilites, it can be known through reason. But the difference between 
the Maturidia and Mu'tazilites is that the Mu'tazilites, Imamias and 
Kazamias and others say that God is bound to order according to what is 
preferred by reason. We, on the other hand, say that what is preferred by 
reason deserves to be the order of the All-Prudent Allah, ljut, so long 
as Allah has not ordered, there can be no dictate from reason.” 

(Almaqalat-aA-dianiya-fil-ihkam) — ^Maulana Bahr-al-'Ulum in his 
commentary on Musallam-ath-thubut refutes those Ahl-e-U^ul (Doctors 
of Jurisprudence,) who have attributed this contention to the Mu'tazilites 
that they consider reason to be the law-giver. He says: 

*' There is a consensus of opinion of the entire Ummat that 
commands are issued by Allah alone. And it is wrongly said in some 
books of our divines that we and the Mu'tazilites believe reason to 
be the law-giver and order-giver. No one who claims to be a Musalman 
can say so. The Mu'tazilites rather say that reason can know some 
of the commands of Allah, whether it is m the Shari'at Or not. And 
this is also admitted by some of our divines.” 

Qadi Shaukani's (d. 1225) researches show the following points of 
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difference and agreement between the Asha'ira and the Mu'tazilites. 

“ There is no difference on the point that after the advent of the 
Prophet and his message the ^ari*at alone is the order-giver of law (law- 
giver). The difference applies to the period and circumstances, when 
the Apostle was not sent and his message had not reached the people. 
In such circumstances the Asha'ira believe that those people are not 
called to account for their actions. Neither atheism is prohibited nor 
faith is binding. But the Mu'tazilites held that in the absence of the 
commands of Allah the dictates of reason would take their place ” 
Irshfld-al-Fohul, Egypt, p. 6. 

In the end I shall quote the considered judgment of Hadrat ^ah 
Isma'il Shahid (may God bless him) which is the quintessence of all these 
discussions. 

"There is no order-giver but Allah. It is He Who creates and 
commands. It does not befit reason or any other of His creation to justify 
His command. Whatever Allah has commanded as binding (<.^lj) 
or conventional (i_.4>bX-.^) is in reality good irrespective of the fact whether 
it is good by its very nature or due to any of its qualities or by its relation 
to any other thing. In the same way whatever has been prohibited is 
bad. Before the emorcement of the imperative or prohibitive commands 
(of Allah) the actions were already qualified as good or bad in the world 
of reality. Allah has issued His mandatory or prohibitory commands 
having regard for this fact. Reason sometimes comes to know about 
its being goodness or badness. On such occasions, good and bad are 
according to reason. But there was no command before the Sliara*. 
The above-mentioned good and bad are based entirely on the prudence 
of Allah in the interest of His people. Thus the commands arc based on 
Shara' "alone in the interest of His people" (p. 12 ). 

This booklet of Hadrat Maulana Shahid on Usul-i-Fiqh is in reality 
a clarification of the Usul-i-Fiqh. He has solved big problems on 
the subject in one or two sentences. The above remarks of the author 
may be elucidated in the following words. The law-giver in reality is 
Allah. This right is not proved in favour of any one of his creations. 
Whatever God has ordered as imperative or prohibitive commands 
are all based on jirudence and expedience, which are for the good of 
His people. Sometimes reason comes to know about this prudence and 
expedience. In that case it may be called National. (Dtherwise, by 
rational it does not mean that the order-giver or law-giver is reason. 

It was necessary to discuss it in detail in order to make it perfectly 
clear that our experts of law, from the very beginning to the end, have 
accepted the principle that in Islam, the right of making law (right of 
legislation) belongs to Allah alone. He is the only sovereign law-giver, 
order-giver, and maker of the ^ari'at. 

Some people, at this stage, might entertain a doubt in their mind, 
that how can this law of Shara', wluch was revealed at a particular period 
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in the past, satisfy every need, and suit the changing circumstances till 
doomsc ay. The answer is this. There is one thing, which is called the 
principles or general rules of Law, and the other is its corollary and its 
details. The principles and general rules of law though based on reason 
or experience, in the world remain constant. They do not change from 
time to time. New problems_ crop up in different situations and circum- 
stances. But they are implied in these very general principles. For 
example, the science of medicine, whenever it might have come into 
existence, its principles and general rules are old and unalterable. Now 
whatever new disease might appear, its description must be found in the 
books of medicine under its old principles. It may be illustrated thus. 
In ^ari'at punishment for wanton murder is qijaj, diyat, kaffdra. For- 
merly people were killed by weapons like arrows and swords. Now it is 
done by weapons like guns, revolvers, pistols, machine guns, bombs 
and other new weapons. But this change does not alter the nature of 
the probleiri. Shari'at has laid down a principle to deal with cases in 
which an injury is caused to a person by a vehicle. Formerly the word 
vehicle was applied to animals. But now the injuries so caused would 
include those by cycles, motors, trams, etc. Thus the change in the word 
would not alter the principle in general. • 

There is another doubt, which may be entertained. Accepting this 
principle as correct, what about the rulings or interpretations given by 
the Mujtahids in every age under the changed circumstances. Are they 
not new commands ? The doubt will at once be removed, when the 
meaning of Mujlahid is made clear. A Mujtahid is one who has got an 
insight into the Usui and Furu' of the commands of Allah, and who finds 
out the basic and fundamental principles of the commands after a survey 
of the Quranic verses and the traditions of the Prophet, and who traces 
out the causes (which necessitated), the effects (which followed) and 
the advantages and the disadvantages, which accrue from these commands. 
He decides new problems, which are, after all, matters of details, according 
to these recognised principles. In this way tlxeir Ijtihad and presumjjtion 
does not amount to legislating new commands, rather it is the exposition 
of the basic principles. In other words, they do not make new commands 
rather they point out how to solve the new problem in the light of the 
established commands of Allah. This is the answer of the proposition 
advanced by the Ahl-i-Usul that presumption ( u- Li ) is the exposition 
( jfJL* ) of the command. It means that they only point out that the 
new problem would come under that fundamental principle. Relying 
on these very principles, our jurists have compiled huge volumes of 
Fatwas, which help in deciding cases which might come up from time to 
time and on these Islamic principles of law mighty empires were founded 
in different parts of the world and grand courts of justice established 
remnants of which are still in existence. 


Stjlaiman Nadvi. 



MUGHAL IMPERIALISM IN TRANSOXIANA 


T he accession of Shah Jahan to the throne of Delhi (1627) opens a 
new chapter in the history of the Indo-Turanian relations, To 
him was given the opportunity and also the resources to attempt 
realisation of that great dream — ^the conquest of Transoxiana^ — ^which his 
predecessors had only cherished. A man of strong will, enduring patience, 
bold initiative and inexhaustible energy, he was graced with all the qualities 
which befit a sovereign for such a hazardous enterprise. Having inherited 
a strong and well-consolidated empire from his father, he was burning 
with zeal to emulate the glories of the great conquerors of the world. 
Natural it was that he was drawn towards the ancestral land over which 
the great Timur had once swayed his sceptre where the bubbling imperial- 
ist energy could find freedom to act and his own thirst for glory to be 
satisfied. 

But on the eve of Jahangir’s death conditions prevailing in the Mughal 
empire forebode quite a different future. The two court factions headed 
by Nur Jahan and Asaf Khan advocated the cause of Shahryar and Shah 
jiran respectively for the crown and a civil war seemed immiiient. No 
sooner the news of the passing away of the old monarch was circulated 
than the rival groups harnessed themselves for the ev^tual conflict. 
Nur J^an, who had the better of Shah Jah^ still far off in the Deccan, 
proclaimed ^ahryar as the emperor and marched towards Delhi. To 
counteract her move, Asaf Khan placed a child, Dawar B akhsh on the 
throne of Delhi, and entered headlong into preparations to defend the 
capital from falling into the hands of his distinguished sister. 

In Transoxiana, the death of ‘Abdulla Khan ‘Uzbeghad been followed 
by a long protracted civil war resulting in the emergence of two brothers 
Imam Quli and Nadhr Mufiammad as the rulers of BoHiara and BaM 
respectively. The former who was also the elder, had enough of vision 
and foresight to realise that surrounded as he was by powerful and 
ambitious emperors in the south as well as the east, his security lay in firmly 
holding to what he possessed. But the rash Nadhr Muhammad chafed at 
the smalliiess of his kingdom and had made the one successful attempt 
for extension in 1622. Here lay another opportunity for him and he decided 
8 * 
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to invade KabuL^ With this object the ‘Uzbeg troops were stationed at 
Gabr and the prince 'Abdul 'Aziz with his Ataliq ‘Abdur Rahman, was 
sent with an advance army to attack Zohak — a fort on the outskirts of Kabul. 

The young prince arrived at his destination and started the siege. 
But the able Mughal commandant Khanjar Khan was not the man to 
lose heart, Entrenching himself inside the forts, he sent out regular 
raiding parties which inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. At long last 
Nadhr Muhammad realised the futility of continuing the siege. He directly 
proceeded to invade Kabul and sent instructions to his son to join him 
in the enterprise, his calculation being that the fall of Kabul would 
automatically bring about the fall of Zohak. 

The ‘Uzbeg ruler besieged Kabul and addressed a letter to the garrison 
and nobles of the town, with threats of severe punishment if they per- 
sisted in their resistance and promise of amnesty and reward otherwise. 
But they turned a deaf ear to his warnings and in their turn wrote in reply 
advising him to raise the siege before it was too late, as reinforcement 
from India could arrive any moment. 

In the meantime Shah Jahan had emerged victorious from the civil 
war. He had succeeded in putting Nur Jahan under surveillance and in 
arresting and executing Shahryar. No sooner was the new emperor 
seated on the throne thm he sent^ instructions to Mahabat Khan to 
proceed to Kabul in conjunction with Lashkar Khan who was already 
on the move from Peshawar. This frightened Nadhr Muhammad whose 
army had been already weakened by the desertion of the Annenian 
soldiers. Faced with the alternative of defeat and possibly annihilation 
he chose the wiser course and one morning secretly ordered raising of 
his camps and left for Balkh. 

Having defeated his rival in the battlefield ^ah Jahan set himself to 
the task of meting him same fate in the field of diplomacy as well. He 
had already seen Imam Quli's envoy, ‘Abdur Rahim Khwaja who died 
before he could return to his motherland. Next in 1628 the emperor 
sent Hakim andSayyad §adr Jahan as envoys to Imam Quli.® In 

his letter to the ruler of Bo^ara the emperor referred to the long standing 
friendship between the two houses and attributed the delay in sending 
the reply to Imam Quli’s letter to the death of Khwaja and unwarranted 
invasion of Kabul by Nadhr Mufiammad. 

The contents of this letter reveal the astute mind of the Mughal 
emperor. Ever burning with the desire to incorporate Ttiran in his 
empire, he did not consider it an appropriate moment for the great enter- 
prise. It was, in the circumstances, the call of the moment that Imam 
Quli should be befriended. The Mughal emperor was to gain doubly 
by the despatch of the envoy : Imam Quli would be made an ally and 
Nadhr Muhammad isolated. 


1. Pad^hndma I, 206 to 214- 

2. Ibid., 231. 
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The emperor had in hand two more measures to punish Nadhr 
Muhammad for his unprovoked invasion of Kabul. Acting according to 
his instructions Laslikar Khan, the Subedar of Kabul sent a contingent 
of troops under Balchu Quli and Khanjar Khan which conquered Bannan. 
In May, 1629, the Emperor himself went to Kabul and made a hostile 
demonstration of his grand army against the ruler of Balkh.^ 

This produced the desired effect upon Nadhr Muhammad. The 
parade of the Mughal troops on his border terrified him "beyond limits 
and he found himself left with no other alternative than to appease the 
emperor. With this object he sent his envoy Waqqas Haji® to the Mughal 
court with the message expressing repentance for his conduct and offering 
his support in the emperor’s project against Persia. 

Shah Jahan’s success had been extraordinary. He had paid back N adhr 
Muhammad for his rashness with compound interest. In a gloating letter 
sent to the latter through the Mughal envoy Tarbiat Khan.^ the emperor 
proudly referred to his victories in the Deccan and suppression of the 
Portuguese of Hughli. He also expressed his joy at the expression of 
repentance by Nadhr Muhammad and informed him that Tarbiat Khan 
was carrying verbal messages concerning Qandhar. 

This was followed by brisk exchange of envoys between the two rulers. 
Nadhr Bi and Mulla 'Abdul Ghafur came from Balkh in 1636 and 1637 
respectively. They were received with all honour due to envoys and given 
permission to return. The emperor in response dispatched Mir l^usain 
Khan. It was to the advantage of both the monarchs to maintain corres- 
pondence and make friendly overtures. Failure in the east turned Nadhr 
Muhammad’s attention towards the south, and he looked to the Mughal 
emperor for assistance in his aggressive designs against Persia. The 
emppor in his turn craved for Qandhar and wanted to nip in the bud any 
possibility of alliance between Persia and Balkh against this design of 
his. 

But in Qandhar, the emperor’s diplomacy, rather than the sword, 
brought about the desired result. Without shedding a single drop of 
blood, he so contrived that the Persian commandant of the fort, 'All 
MardanKhan, surrendered it in 1638. Nadhr Muhammad gained nothing. 
He had been discomfited in his attempt for extension in the east ; the 
same fate met him in the south. 

Shortly after, the Mughal emperor went to Kabul at the head of a 
huge army. The Indian historians attributed this move on the part of 
the emperor to the threatened inv^ion of Qandhar by Shah Safi.* The 
historians of Central Asia give quite ^ different version. They suggest 
that ^ah Jahan received an exaggerated account of the difference between 


1. Pddsbflhnama, I, a6o. 

3. Ibid., I, 431. 

3. Ibid., I, 46s. , 

4. Islamic Culture, 1935, P- 
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Na^r Muhammad and Imam Qull and considering this favourable to his 
project of an attack on BallA arrived near the border. When rumours 
of his threatened aggression filtered to Samarqand Imam Qull arrived 
at the capjital of his younger brother to join hands with him to avert 
this calamity. He sent a letter to Shah Jahan through Haji Mansur pointing 
out that “ if the emperor has decided on an attack we and our 
brother are ready to welcome him. ” This display of unity eind defiant 
attitude by the two brothers brought home to the emperor the risk that 
he was running. He repented his rashness and wrote in rely. “I had 
come to Kabul only on a hunting trip, but if my brothers do not like it I 
will go back.’’ 

It is difficult to agree with the view-point of the Central Asian histo- 
rians. There is little to prove that Shah Jahan's move was directed against 
Transoxiana. If the emperor had really chosen this time for the attack, 
he had committed a political blunder. The invasion would have combined 
the infuriated ^ah and the grumbling 'Uzbeg — a combination which 
would have threatened the security of Qandhar, — a combination which, 
all along, it had been the policy of the Mughal emperor to thwart. Be- 
sides, there is absence of the grand and special preparations which the 
task called for and which the emperor later on undertook when the actual 
invasion took place. 

The exchange of embassies with Bal^ and Bokhara was resumed as 
vigorously as before ?* Shah Jahan sent Abdul Ghaffar and again ^ah 
Khan as envoys to Balkh. Nadhr Muhammad returned the call by des- 
patching Ibrahim Khan. From Bo^ara came Khwaja Sanji and then 
Momin Beg. 

This was followed by kaliedoscopic changes in the political set-up 
of the Central Asia. Imam Qull who had latterly turned blind found 
his own kith and kin nurturing rebellious ideas against him. Nadhr 
Muhammad, to whom he had always extended his brotherly affection 
and love was the leader of the pbtters.^ A civil war seemed imminent, 
but it was averted by the wisdom and sacrifice of Imam Qull who abdicated 
in favour of the rash Nadhr Muhammad and wended his way to Mecca 
(November, 1641). 

N adhr Muhammad succeeded to his brother's sceptre but not to the 
respect and regard which the latter commanded from his subjects. He 
alienated the nobility and the ‘ulema by his harshness. On the demise 
of the Khwarizm ruler when he dispatched a contingent of troops to 
incorporate that kingdom in his empire, one of his nobles Ba<ji Yuz raised 
the standard of revolt in the northern part of -his dominion. His son 
Abdul Aziz in whose hand Nadhr Muhammad placed the task of his 
reduction went over to the insurgents and proclaimed himself king of 
Bo^ara. Not content with his possessions hei sent troops to reduce 
Hisar and Charju. To counteract his designs Nadhr Muhammad fled to 

* Padsliahndma, II 210. 
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Balkh and divided his kingdom among his sons — Khusru Sultan, Qasim 
Sultan, Bahram Sultan, Subhan Quli and Qutluq Sultan, Subhan Quli 
was entrusted with the task of relieving the garrison at Hisar^. 

Shahjahan now decided to launch the attack. With the Deccan states 
made subservient to the empire and peace and traiiquillitj reigning all 
over India, the break up of the civil war in Transoxiana fulfilled the 
necessary conditions which the successful carrying out of an operation 
demanded. 

Says Prof. Jadunath Sarkar® — "True Nazr Muhammad Khan had not 

been a good neighbour But his raids had been forgiven and since 

then there had been an exchange of friendly messages and embassies 
between him and the emperor of Delhi. Even recently when the Mughal 
forces were collected in Afghanistan for Qandhar and Imam Quli had 
feared lest his country should be invaded by them, Shahjahan had assured 
him, that he would be left in peace. That rebels from Afghanistan were 
harboured in BaUsh could not have been a cause of war, because, it has 
always been recognised among the eastern kings as a sacred duty to give 
asylum to the suppliants. The Afghan frontier was exposed to the private 
raids by Nazr Muhammad’s subjects, but these could not have extended 
far, and must have been looked upon as common incidents in that debat- 
able land from time immemorial But if Shahjahan really hoped to 

conquer and rule Central Asia with a force from India we must conclude 
that the prosperity of his reign and the flattery of his courtiers had turned 
his head and that he was dreaming vain dreams. The Indian troops 
detested service in that far off land of hill and desert, which could supply 
no rich booty, no fertile fields and no decent house to live in. The occupa- 
tion of that poor, inhospitable and savage country meant only banishment 
from home and comfort and ceaseless fights and watching against a 
tireless and slippery enemy. The finest troops must be worn out and the 
richest treasury exhausted in the attempt to keep hold of such a country 
and no gain either in glory or wealth was to be expected. Poor as the 
revenue of the new conquest was at the best of times, the Mughals during 
their two years of occupation could collect only half and one-fourth res- 
pectively of this small sum while their war expenses were sixteen times 
as high. " 

It is difiicult to tmderstand what prompted Prof. Sarkar to attempt 
attributing the invasion of Bal^ to certain acts of hostility on the part 
of Nadhr Muhammad. Neither the emperor nor the court-historian seeks 
justification on the basis of any of these. The reasons will become obvious 
even to the casual observer, Imperialism served as the guiding motive 
with most of the rulers of the medieval period, §hah Jahan being no 
exception to the general rule. With nearly the whole of the vast sub- 
continent of India incorporated either in the Mughal empire or made 


I. Histary qf Bokhara ; by Vambrey, 359 and 30, 
3 Saikar’s History of Aurangzeb, page 91. 
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subservient to it, Shah Jahan could seek satisfaction for his imperialistic 
ambition only in Transoxiana. To add to this the Mughals could never 
forget that Turari had once formed the centre of the empire of their great 
ancestor Timur. The ‘Uzbegs were only usurpers and it was the bounden 
duty of every Mughal soverei^, with any sense of dignity' and honour, 
to bring under his suzerainty what should have legally belonged to him. 
Finally, the Mughal rulers, with a very noble and elevated theory of 
sovereignty, considered themselves as defenders of religions and needy. 
With Transoxiana in the throes of a civil war, the poor and the religious 
groaning under the tyranny of fighting nobility Shah Jahan could not rest 
at peace so lon^ as this state of affairs retained. 

No person with any historical sense can condemn Shah Jahan for his 
imperialistic ambition. The prevailing theory of the age was that the 
sovereignmust,as his bounden duty and sign of his greatness, extend his 
kingdom. Even the pettiest among the rulers burrit with this desire. 
Nadhr Muhammad's invasion of Kabul was the outcome of the same 
motive and this very ideal contributed to the war between Persia and 
Turkey. Shah Jahan was doing nothing uncommon or exceptional. 

In addition to this, his claims on Transoxiana were sanctified by con- 
ditions of heredity. 'Today, with the advent and growth of the power 
of people, it may appear shocking to many, but in the middle ages it 
enjoyed the sanction of the prevailing political morality . The Astrakhaiias, 
themselves sought the assistance of this principle to justify their possession 
of Central Asia. There is no reason why^nah Jtdian should be blamed 
if he acted according to the convention of the age, 

As regards the Cultural ndission of the Mughal rulers, it may be suggest- 
ed that it lacked sincerity and served simply as a screen to hide most 
unjust .itnperialis.t intentions. This suggestion cannot be dismissed 
summarily in view of the fact that even ia our own times Hitler and 
other imperialist powers have attempted justification of their lust for 
extension behind the very common plea of defence of democracy and 
freedom of people. A perusal of the Mughal histories, at the same time, 
reveals that there is some honesty ini the Mughal assertion. Akbar of all 
the rulers was most actuated by this ideal of a cultural mission and 
' Shah Tahan also shared it to a certain extent. 

'Thus it is that Prof. Sarkar’s condemnation of the invasion on moral 
grounds does not stand the test of criticisni. Nor does his suggestion 
that it was. a mad enterprise appear plausible. Close examination of 
Shah Tahan's letters to Murad, Nadhr Muhammad and §hah ‘AbbSs and 
the account of the Pudshahnuma opens a window to the emperor’s real 
intentions regarding the ancestraT territory. His plan was to annex 
Badakhshan to the Mughal empire and to reduce Nadhr Muhammad to 
the status of a tributary ruling Balkh and Bokhara. This is further confirm- 
ed by the statement in the Pdd§hd,hndma that the Mughal soldiers 
y were under the impression that theirs Would be pnl^ a, sojourn in Trans- 
: oxiana. They appear to have received this impression direct from the 
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emperor who wanted to uphold Nadhr Muhammad as a dependent ally 
like the rulers of the Deccan. Surely an attempt to annex Balkh and 
Bo khar a, would have been a piece of folly, but the projects of §h^ Jahan 
as revealed above were neither foolish nor impracticable. 

Finally there is nothing which may force conclusion thatghahjahan’s 
head was turned. Ample preparations which he made and the precautions 
which he undertook prove that he was fully aware of the difficulties of 
his task and dangers which beset it. The plan was not defective, only it 
could not be carried out in the right spirit. 

In 1645, when the report of the civil war reached Agra, the emperor 
sent Asalat Effian to the Amirulumara with the information that the 
following year he himself would proceed to Kabul and send one of the 
princes to invade Bada khsh an and Balkh. In the meantime — such were 
the instructions to the Amirulumara — the latter should get the road between 
Kabul and Bada khsh an repaired and conquer as wide an area of territory 
as possible. On a request from the Amirulumara for reinforcements, a 
contingent of troops was sent to him under Raja Jagat Singh and Qulij 
IQian.^ 

The Amirulumara proceeded towards the west and at Kabul received 
Khalil Beg, the Thanedar of Ghorband. The latter brought the infor- 
mation that Tardi ‘Ali, the commandant of Kahmard had gone to assist 
Subhan Quli who was defending IJisar against ‘Abdul 'Aziz and the fort 
would fall easily if attacked. The Amirulumara supplied Khalil Beg 
with a small body of troops and instructed him to capture the fort, in 
case the information was correct. If it came out to be wrong he was to 
plunder the neighbouring regions. Khalil Beg marched secretly and 
took the enemy unawares. The latter deserted the fort without attempting 
to face the Mughals. Once master of the situation Khalil Beg, due to 
inexperience, made no suitable arrangement for the defence of the fort. 
On receiving this news Nadhr MuhtEmomad despatched ‘Abdur Rahman 
who drove out the Mughal garrison and reconquered the fort.^ 

With no information of the loss of Kahmard, in August, Asalat Khan 
who commanded a section of the Mughal troops commenced operations 
in Bada khsh an. Tffie report of his forward movement set the Amirulumara 
who had been waiting for the arrival of further reinforcement, athinking. 
There being little prospect of the speedy arrival of the auxiliary forces 
and at the same time realising the urgent necessity of assisting Asalat 
he joined him a few days later. On the way, they were informed of the 
loss of Kahmard. At Gh orband, Kha lil Beg and the Thanedar of Pan] shir 
joined them with their forces. The two generals who were conversant 
with the local geography warned the Amirulumara against further advance. 
They pointed out that as winter was approaching the passes would be 
covered with snow and because of the paucity of provisions and inadequacy 


t. PadshShrUitmt II, 415 and 426. 
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of troops it would not be possible to defend the army while passing 
through them. The Amirulumara recognised the reasonableness of their 
' advice and ordered retreat. 

In October Raja Jagat Singh made a gallant inroad into the ‘Uzbeg 
territory in order to harass the enemy. Entering Khost by the Tul Pass, 
he marched to Sarab and ordered erection of a fort in between Sarab and 
Indarab. He also succeeded in driving away Kafsh Qalmak whom Nadhr 
Muhammad had sent and finally returned to Panjshlr. 

By the beginning of 1646 Nadhr Muhammad’s position had become 
very precarious. In a last and desperate attempt to relieve fjisar, he sent 
there his entire forces. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz followed suit. The two armies 
■encamped within a few miles of Hisar, and though an indecisive action 
took place, both the parties were reluctant to fight. Peace parleys started 
and it was decided that the father and the son should be called to justify 
their claims. While the overcautious Nadhr Muhammad was lagging 
behind, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz marched post haste to Hisar and the majority of the 
soldiers swore fealty to him. Nadhr Muhammad grew apprehensive of his 
own security and in January sent N adhr Beg to the Mughal emperor for 
succour. 

Shah Jahan’s response was immediate. In the reply which he addressed 
to Nadhr Muhammad he complained of the latter’s attempt to hide from 
him the actual conditions prevailing in Transoxiana. Nevertheless — so 
ran the letter — ^taking into consideration the long-standing friendship 
between the two houses the emperor was prepared to help him and with 
this object he left for Lahore and sent his son Murad with a large army 
to afford relief to him. The emperor advised Nadhr Muh^mad to rely 
upon him and acquaint him fully with the actual condition. 

To implement his promise, Shah Jahan made extensive preparations.^ 
Murad assisted by Jai Singh, ‘All Mardan, and Qull Khan was to lead 
the army according to the plans drawn by the emperor himself. The 
army was to march via Attack and Hasan ‘Abdal ; at the latter place 
splitting into two sections, one to march by the Peshawar route and the 
■other by the lower Bangash, the two reuniting again at Kabul. Quli 
Kh a n . Khalilullah Khan and Mirza Naudhar were to capture Kahmard 
■and GhSri after which the whole army was to proceed further to conquer 
Badakhshan and Balkh. 

On February, 1646, the imperial troops left Lahore. Prince Murad 
reached Kabul in May. He stayed in the city and sent a small body of 
troops for the work of clearance of the Tul Pass. This being completed, 
he left the city and reached Charikaran whence Quli was despatched to 
capture Ghori and Kahmard.^ Qulij Khan took the garrison of the fort 
unawares. Being left with no other alternative the besieged surrendered. 


I. Pad^hnama, II, 482 to 8S. 
3. Ibid,, 513 . 
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the Mughals having promised them safe conduct. This was followed by 
the occupation of Ghorl.^ 

Marching through the Tul Pass the prince entered Sarab. To this 
city came Khusrau one of the sons of Nadhr Muljammad to seek the pro- 
tection of the imperialists. The prince sent him to the emperor and 
proceeding further arrived at Nand whence A§alat was dispatched to 
reduce Qunduz. 

When the ‘Uzbeg commandant of Qunduz, §hah Muhammad Qatc^ian 
heard of the despatch of the royal troops he ordered the massacre of 
women and children residing in the city. This being completed he retired 
and the fort was occupied by the Murals. Raja Rajrup who was entrusted 
with its command received instructions to distribute money among the 
inhabitants. Thus it was that the whole of Bada khsh an came under the 
Mughal control. 

When the prince arrived on the eastern frontier of BalMl he received 
two letters® from his father, one for himself and the other for Nadhr 
Muljammad. In the letter to the prince the emperor referred to the fact 
that when Man§ur Haji of Balkh came to the court to seek service under 
the Mughals, Nadhr Muhammad was asked to send his children. What 
to say of complying with the wishes of the emperor, the ‘Uzbeg ruler 
tortured Man§ur Haji’s son Waqqas Haji with the result that he and his 
mother committed suicide. Even so, if Nadhr behaved well, the emperor 
advised his son to hand over Balkh to him and afford him every assistance 
to reduce BoHiara. 

The other letter was dispatched to Na^r Muhammad from Khulm 
through Ishaq Beg. The emperor acquainted the 'Uzbeg king with the 
dispatch of Prince Murad and advised him to rely upon the Mughal 
army which would protect lum from the rebels. Nadhr Muhammad pre- 
tended to be highly pleased with the contents of the letter and was reported 
to have_ remarked that the time for his deliverance from ‘Uzbeg tyranny 
had arrived and that he would hand over his kingdom to the emperor 
and leave for Mecca. 

But the fact of the matter is that Nadhr Muhammad was highly disturbed . 
The speedy success of the Mughals and the dashing spirit of their army 
had unnerved him. He appears to have been repenting for the succour 
which he had solicited from Shah Jahan. Knowing that Transoxiara 
was the ancestral dominion of the Mughals, that from the days of Babar 
the Mughal sovereigns had dreamt of the conquest of this land, he realised 
that he had been made a tool by the emperor to realise his most cherished 
ambition. To thwart the designs of the emperor the only course left open 
to him was to fly. 

In spite of all his attempts, Nadhr Muhammad failed to hide his real 
intentions from the Mughal envoy. The remark of the ‘Uzbeg ruler that 
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h6 would leave for Mecca together with the panic prevailing in his camp 
let the cat out of the bag. The envoy could guess that M adhr Muhammad 
wanted to fly and informed Murad accordingly requesting him to march 
immediately to Balkh. 

Meanwhile Na&r Muhammad sent Chuchak Beg to see Prince Murad 
and deliver him a letter from his master begging for three days’ time to 
complete his preparations for his journey to Mecca. Murad and 'All 
Mardan who saw through the trick marched to Balkh and encamped within 
4 miles of the town. To this place came Ishaq Beg and then the two sons 
of Nadhr Muhammad Bahram and Subhan Quli to see the prince. ^ 
To the Mughal envoy Ishaq Beg whom Murad again sent to persuade 
the ‘Uzbeg ruler to meet him, Nadhr Muhammad agreed observing 
that he was making grand preparations to meet the prince in Bagh Murad. 
Ishaq Beg had hardly returned to his camp when the ‘Uzbeg ruler together 
with his two sons — Subhan Quli and Qutub Muhammad — ^lefl: the city 
through one of the gates which was guarded by his own men.® 

The news of his flight , spreading in the city like fire, offered the hooli- 
gans the opportunity to loot and plunder. Next day order was restored 
in the city by the Mughal troops and the treasury consisting of jewellery 
worth 12 millions of rupees, 2500 horses and 300 male and female camels 
fell in the hand of the imperialists. Two sons of Nadhr Muhammad, 
Bahram and ' Abdur Rabim , were arrested and an Arab was appointed kotwal 
of the city. On the 7th of July the prince entered the city. This was 
followed by the conquest of the fort of Tirmiz, thus completing the 
occupation of the whole of BalMl* 

Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan who were sent in pursuit of Nadhr 
Muhammad overtook him at ^abar^an. Nadhr was defeated, but escaped 
arrest. Subhan Quli deserted him and proceeded towards Bokhara. 
Nadhr Muhammad and his son Qutluk Muhammad entered IQiorasan 
and arrived at Meshed. In the beginning the governor of the city.Murtadha 
'All welcomed him but when he got scent of the intentions of the ex-ruler 
of Balkh to escape to Mahnana, he stationed a guard round his place 
of abode. Nadhr IMuhammad left for Isphahan.® 

Thus it was that Shah Jahan failed to carry out his original plan. It is 
attributed to Murad’s hasty entry into Balkh which he did to carry out — 
according to a sentence in Sh^ Jahan’s letter to Murad — ^the injunctions 
of Shah Jahan. On this basis, responsibility for his entry, has been laid on 
the shoulders of the emperor. It is wrong to attach too much importance 
to a particular incident. Circumstances in which the trmsaction was 
carried out were unfavourable to the Mughals. Transoxiana had once 
belonged to the ancestors of the Mughal sovereigns of Delhi and they 
were always consumed with the desire to reconquer it. This made Nadhr 
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Muhammad doubt the emperor’s intentions. One very marked feature 
of the whole transaction was his Jack of faith in the Mughal emperor. 
He reluctantly applied for succour ; he did not deliberately give to the 
emperor a very clear picture of the prevailing conditions in Transoxiana ; 
and later on, too, he avoided visiting Aurangzeb. It so appears that he 
was a victimto a lurking suspicion that Shah Tahan intended to employ him 
as an instrument to achieve his own objective. It required the genius 
of a statesman to divest him of this fear. Murad was the most unfit 
person to accomplish this task. His rashness, his vehemence, and his 
dash spoilt everything. 

In the circumstances Shah Jahan devised plans for the permanent 
occupation of Balkh. Any measure in the contrary direction would have 
been interpreted by other sovereigns as demonstrating the Mughal 
emperor’s weakness and his incapacity to hold BalHi. In order to retain 
the proud position which his country occupied in the comity of nations, 
he was left with no other alternative. 

But Murad was not the man to slay permanently in the ancestral Iqnd. 
To a man of his nature, given to ease and luxury, the inclemencies of 
weather conditions in Turan and hardships of military life were too much 
to bear. His companions also supported him in his desire to quit Balkh. 
They wefe under the impression that the campaign was of a temporary 
nature and they would be soon allowed to return. The proposal for 
permanent occupation had unnerved them. 

The prince sent a request to the emperor that he should be allowed 
to return. This enraged the latter who reprimanded him and sent in- 
junctions that he should not vacate his place. In order to allure him, he 
was informed that following the conquest of Bo^ara he would be appoint- 
ed its viceroy. The prince was adamant and repeated his request without 
waiting for orders from the imperial capital, he recalled the Mughal 
officers — Bahadur Khan. Asalat Khan and Khalilullah — ^from ^abarg^an 
in order to hand over to them the charge of the government of Balkh and 
return home. In a last attempt to persuade his luxury-loving son to give 
up the idea of desertion, the emperor sent Sa'dullah Khan, but he fared 
no better. 

At last Murad was removed from the command and Balkh was placed 
under the joint charge of Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan. BadaMishan 
was offered to Najabat Khan, the son of ^ahrukh to keep a show of 
legality. On the latter declining to accept the charge, it was placed under 
Quli Khan and Rustam Khan was ordered to hold Andkhud. Advance 
payments were made to soldiers and officers and new coins bearing the 
stamp of the emperor were circulated in Balkh. In short all the necessary 
measures were taken to demonstrate that Bal^ had been incorporated 
in the Mughal empire.* 


* Padshdhn3ma, II, ss6 to 59- 
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This having been completed the emperor despatched a letter to Nadhr 
Muhammad through ‘ Abdul ‘Aziz. ^ He recalled the events leading to 
the flight of the ex-Uzbeg ruler pointing out that the prince’s rashness 
in sending Rustam Khan to BaM while Nadhr was there, was due to his 
inexperience. In that eventuality, so ran the contents of the letter, proper 
course for Na^r Muhammad would have been to come to the emperor 
rather than go to Persia. Finally the emperor expressed his intention to 
send Nadhr Muhammad’s family wherever he wanted. But ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
could not meet Nadhr Muhammad who had left Isphahan. 

A relevaiit question may be asked in this connection : Why did 
Sh^ Jahan fail to make a straight offer to Nadhr Muh amm ad to return his 
kingdom if he had really intended to do so in the initial stage of the 
operation ? A survey of the situation affords a satisfactory answer. 
With revolutionary changes in the situation in Balkh the ‘Uzbegs could 
not tolerate Nadhr Muhammad, whom they regarded a tool of the Mughals, 
as their ruler. Nadhr could not remain subservient to the Mughals and 
at the same time win the loyalty of his subjects. It was no use forcing 
him on BalHi. 

The Mughal generals took every precaution to defend the new con- 
quest. Even so, adequate arrangements could not be made for the 
protection of vulnerable points on the Oxus. This resulted in numerous 
attacks by the ‘Uzbegs from that side. Q.unduz, and then Andkhud, 
and several other places were invaded, but the Mughal army succeeded 
in warding off the attack. The ‘Uzbegs, who were swift horsemen, came 
in small numbers and after making lightning attacks disappeared from 
the scene of battle. The mobility of the Mughal army was hampered 
by its heavy armament and it could not inflict any substantial loss on the 
enemy. v 

. At this time it was reported that ‘Abdul ‘Aziz waspreparing to attack 
Balkh. In order to ensure unity of command and to infuse a new spirit 
in the home-sick Mughal soldiery, ^ah Jahan decided to send Aurangzeb. 
Vast preparatibns were made and troops were collected at strategic points 
between Peshawar and Kabul. On April 7, 1647, the prince left Kabul. 
At Darrah-i-Gaz, the ‘Uzbegs under Qutluk Muhammad barred the 
passage. Though defeated and put to fli^t, they again returned 
and contrived to hov^er round the flanks of the imperial army. Neverthe- 
less Aurangzeb succeeded in reaching Balkh. ® 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz also made extensive preparations and encamped on the 
banks of the river Oxus. He sent Beg U^li across the river with 
instructions to march to Aqcha and to encamp between Balkh and 
AndMiud. Qutluk Muhammad also joined him there. The Mughal 
general Bahadur Khan inarched towards Aqcha to join issues with him, 
but he was called back by Aurangzeb. In May the prince started with 
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his entifie army to dislodge Beg Ugh lL The imperialists were constantly 
harassed by the ‘Uzbeg light troops and it was only the wise leadership 
of Aurangzeb which saved them from major defeat. The Mughals plun- 
dered the camp of Qutluk Muhammad, but the left wing of their army 
gave way under the pressure of the ‘Uzbegs. The timely arrival of the 
prince, however, saved the division from total rout. The army marched 
on. At this stage a report came that Subhan Quli was advancing on Balkh. 
Accordingly Aurangzeb came back to give him battle. The Astrakhanides 
had arrived with their full force. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Subhan Quli and Beg 
TT crhli were guiding the battle. But the musketry and superior discipline 
of the Mughals gave the prince victory. 

The ‘Uzbegs were highly impressed by the cool courage of Aurangzeb. 
Once while the battle was at its highest he spread his carpet on the 
ground, knelt down and said his prayers. The ‘Uzbegs gazed in wonder. 
It was not possible to fight with such a foe. Besides, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz’s own 
army which consisted mostly of nomads melted away after the defeat. 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz decided to approach for peace. He sent proposals to 
Aurangzeb and suggested that Balkh should be restored to his younger 
brother, Subhan Quli. The prince promised to refer the matter to the 
emperor and ‘Abdul ‘Aziz returned to his own country. 

Reverting to Nadhr Mufiammad, on reaching Persia he was accorded 
alright ro5ral reception. He repeatedly importuned the Shah to assist 
him to fight his faithless sons and the ‘Uzbegs. At last ‘Abbas consented 
and deputed Saru E^an Tali^ with a contingent of Iranian troops to 
assist him. Meanwhile Nadhr Muhammad had received friendly letters 
from the ‘Uzbegs. Leaving the Persian commander behind he marched 
to Merv. Here he was joined by Kafsha Qalmaq who warned him against 
the treachery of his allies. He went to Maruchaq. Here the Qalmaq 
tribesmen flocked to his standard. With their assistance he tried to 
dislodge §had Khan, the Mughal governor, from Maimana, but failed 
in his attempt. The report of the coming of Aurangzeb frightened hiin 
and he retired to Belchira^. When he heard that ‘Abdul ‘A^iz was march- 
ing to meet the invaders, he sent some troops under Qutluk Muhammad 
to surprise BalHi. But this force also joined ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. After the defeat 
of ‘Abdul 'Aziz. Nadhr Muflammad also sent representation to the emperor 
for restoration of his kingdom. Shah Jahan decided in his favour on 
condition that he should tender apology for his past conduct. 

Aurangzeb called Nadhr Muhammad to meet him. But the ‘Uzbeg king 
was still suspicious of the Mughal designs and offered one or the other 
excuse for not going. He, however, sent his grandsons to see the prince. 
Aurangzeb had no other alternative but to be satisfied with this. There 
was no food and winter was fast approaching. Balkh was handed over to 
Qasim Sultan and Kafsha Qalmaq who took charge on behadf of Nadbr 
Muhammad. The Mughal army left Balkh on October 3, 1647. 

Thus the Mughals were unable to hold Balkb partly because of the 
hilly and sandy nature of the country and inclemencies of weather. 
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and partly because of the upsurge of the wide-spread feeling of resistance 
which their advent had aroused in the hearts of the ‘Uzbegs, The losses 
which they sust^ned in this adventure have been graphically described 
by Prof. SarW in the following words ^ “ The total loss of the imperial 
army in crossing the passes was 10,000 lives, about one-half of the number 
being men and the rest elephants, horses, camels and other beasts. Much 
property too was left buried under the snow or flung into ravines for 

want of transport Thus ended Shahjahan’s fatuous war in ]Balkh, 

a war in which the Indian treasury spent crores of rupees in two years 
and realised from the conquered coimtry a revenue of 22^ lacs only. Not 
an inch of territory was annexed, no dynasty changed, and no enemy 
replaced by an ally on the throne of Balkh. The grain stored in Balkh 
fort worth s lakhs and provisions in other forts as well were all abandoned 
lotheBokharians besides Rs. 50, 000 in cash presented to Nazr Muhammad’s 

grandsons and Rs. 22,500 to envoys Such is the terrible price that 

aggressive imperialism makes India pay for wars against the north-west 
frontier. ” Mr. 'Abdur Rahim adds® to the list quoted above. This defeat 
led to the loss of prestige by the Mughals. The result was defeat in 
Qandhar and unrest in Afghanistan “ which could never be stamped out 

and was one of the causes of disruption of the empire This perpetual 

warfare encouraged the inherently lawless tendencies of the population 
and broke up the thin web of administration so ably cast by Akbar over 
that delectable country. Afghanistan gradually slipped into anarchy 
and confusion which even the strong hand of Aurangzeb could not 
control. The unrest also dried up the healthy stream of young Afghan 
recruits to the Mughal army. Truly speaking the decline of the Mughal 

empire began from this time It left behind in Central Asia terrible 

famine and plague which devastated the country and weakened the 
power of Astrakhan! dynasty. It also ruined the trade and commerce 
which had for generations flowed into India from Bokhara and Samarqand 

diverted the trade and commerce from the Bolan Pass to the forts 

of Southern India, considerably to the advantage of the English and with 
great loss to the Mughal treasury which could not be stopped owing to 
the absence of a navy.” 

The observations of Mr. 'Abdur Rahim call for some comment. It is 
difficult to accept his suggestion that unrest in Afghanistan was due to the 
failure of the Mughal army in Central Asia. In fact Afghanistan had 
been seldom free from unrest. The Af^ms had been terrified by the 
passage of armies to Balkh. Once the armies had left they again raised 
the standard of rebellion. The wise policy of Amir Khan reconciled them 
and the last 20 years of Aurangzeb’s reign were singularly free from any 
tribal rising. It is also wrong to suggest that the war diverted the trade- 
route from Bolan Pass to the sea. The reasons for this change were the 
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opening of sea-route to India, rise of the European nations, and the 
growing importance of navy. 

The remaining few years of Shah Jahan's reign are marked by no 
important developments in the Turanian policy of the Mughal sovereign. 
The abdication of Nadhr Muhammad followed by fratricidal war among 
his sons and Shah Jahan’s illness which brought about the war of succes- 
sion in India ruled out any prospect of fresh approach between the two 
kiiigdoms. Thus closed a very important chapter in the history of the 
!^do-Turanian relations. 


R. G. Varma. 



ARAB EXPLORATION DURING THE 9th & 1 0th 

CENTURIES A.D. 


I T WAS hardly a inere chance that the appearance of a specifically 
geographical literature coincided with Arab conquests. For, the 
victory was not merely material, it also led to an exaltation of the 
Arabic spirit and intellect which expressed itself in many ways. The 
translation of works on foreign sciences such as astronomy, mathematics 
and natural philosophy was increasingly utilised for geographical purposes, 
and which ultimately succeeded in puttingthe subject on a scientific footing. 
Just as geography was not incompatible with mathematics and astronomy, it 
was also part and parcel of the man of action — ^the sailor, the ambassador, 
the soldier, the traveller and the merchant. Hence the names of Sulayman, 
Abu-Zaid, al-Ramhurmuzi ; and the names of Ibn-Fadlan and Sallam ; 
and the names of a vast host of the learned and the gifted such as al« 
Istakhri, Ibn IJauqal, al-Mas‘udi and al-Maqdisi, flit across these pages. 
Quotations from the writings of the representatives of each group 
will be found in the following pages, the passages being selected either 
to bring out the geographical notions of the day or to display the view- 
point of a particular writer. 

Exploration by Sea : 

The credit of first advances in the oceanic field of action is shared 
in varying degrees by Persian and Arab navigators. The first stage of the 
mastery of the sea is purely Persian (a remnant of Sasanian tradition). 
According to Martin Hartmann, " The advance of Isl^ by sea was, one 
might say, an automatic process. As soon as the Muslims had conquered 
south Babylonia and the principal towns of the Persian Gulf they found 
themselves forced to carry on the seafaring traditions of these lands, 
unless they wished to leave their newly won positions unprotected. 
There was naturally no immediate change in the management and manning 
of the ships and as a rule they seem to have continued as before.”* This 
view is corroborated by the Arab writers such as al-MaqdisI and 


* Martin Hartmanni article on *Chttui/ Encyclopcsdia of p. 844 
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al-Ramhurmuzi who say that the crew, the ship-builders and seafaring 
men were Persians.^ The second stage ofthe exploration by sea begiixsfrom 
the middle of the ninth century and was marked by gradual domination 
of the Arabs, especially from the coast of Yemen ; it is with this phase 
•that we are mainly concerned here. 

Sulaymdn's contribution : 

The account of Sulayman written about 851 A.D. shows the Arab 
'Conquest of the eastern markets, exploration in far-ofE lands, extension of 
geographical knowledge and the maintenance of a geographic outlook. 
"One of the remarkable features of this account is the description of the 
course, the Arabs and Persians steered from al-Basra and Siraf to the 
Indies and China, and conversely the course steered by the Chinese 
to Arabia and Persia. The seas and islands en route to China, as mentioned 
by him, are as follows: — 

The sea of Persia ; the sea of Lar® (that which washes Gujrat and 
Malabar); sea of Harkind® (Indian Ocean from Sarandip to Ramni and 
Sumatra); Lanjablus (Nicobar); the two islands in the sea of Andaman 
(Andaman group); Kalabar^ (in Malaca); Zabaj® (representing some 
great monarchy then existing in Java); §anf® (Champa and Gombodia); 
and Sanderfauiat.’ 

Was compass used by the sailors of those daysP 

In this connection it will be interesting to point out that some European 
scholars believe that the Arabs, in their long voyages, used compass and 
other nautical instruments. “ It is also of Arabs " says Trait, ” that we 
learned the use of astrolabes for which they have so many names . . . which 
they so well applied in the Mediterranean and the great Indian Ocean, 
to take hei^t of the sun, and other stars, in the midst of great con- 
quests, navigation and discoveries. And indeed, how could their empire, 
their religion and their tongue, so long have prevailed among the remotest 
islands and the farthest eastern shores without the help of navigation 
and some use of compass in such vast and perilous seas.”® Unfortunately 

I. See al-Maqdki : Ahsem~at-Taqd^m p.79 ; Buzuig ibn ghabiyir al RSnihutmud : 'Ajmb-al-Hmd 

pp. 16, tg, 64. 

а. Renaud, Vol. II., p. 17 ; the first two seas sussing in the opening pages of Sulayit^'s work are 
derived by Renaud from parallel pages in al-Mas'odl. 

3. Loc. cit. 

4. Article on ‘K 5 l 5 ' m Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 841, 

5. Vide M. Feiraud, Text. Geog., Vol. I, p. ii. 

б. Ibid., p. 30. 

7. i.e., Paolo Condore ; Paolo means island, Condore represents a native form of Cunder ; Faula is 
■probably an Arabian plural from the Malay Pulao. Vide Yyle, Cathtg) and the way thither, p. lag. 

8 Renaudot ; Ancient account of India and China by two Mohammadan travellers, (London 1 733), 
p. 143. 
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the contemporary Arabic literature is silent as regards the use of compass. 
As for nautical instruments we have sufficient evidence that the Arab 
navigators used sea charts, directories, mathematical and astronomical 
instruments, a reference to which has been made elsewhere in this paper. 

Description of Islands : 

Let us return to the exploratory activities of the Arabs. Of an island 
of the Harkind sea Sulaymin says : “ These islands, governed by a woman, 
are full of that kind of palm trees which bear the coco-nut and are three 
or four leagues distant from each other, all inhabited and planted with 
coco-nut trees. The wealth of the inhabitants consists in shells and even 
the queen’s treasury is full of them. They say there are no artificers 
more expert than these islanders ; and that of the fibres of the coco -nut 
they make whole shirts, all of one piece, sleeves, gussets and all, as also 
half vests (or jackets); with the same industry and the same tree they 
build ships and houses and they are skilful in all other sorts of workman- 
ship.”^ In his description of Sarandip (Ceylon) he mentions mines of 
ruby, opal, amethyst, gold, precious stones and mentions pearls® also. 

Description of China : 

On China Sulayman supplies much valuable information. His 
observations are corroborated by European travellers of the Middle 
Ages such as Martini and Marco Polo. As regards the products of China, 
says he : “It produces wheat, rice, and many other' sorts of grains ; it 
produces apples, pears, quinces, lemons, citrons, banana, sugar-cane, 
figs, cucumber, walnut, plums, apricots, services, coco-nuts and even 
almonds.”* Sulayman is perhaps the oldest and almost the only Arab to 
mention a Chinese drink whioi he calls Sdh. He says that it is a herb 
or shrub more bushy than the pome^anate tree and of a more pleasing 
scent but it has a kind of bitterness in it. They prepare it by pouring water 
upon this leaf, and they think that this drink cures all sorts of diseases. 
It is plain enough that nothing can, here, be meant but the tea plant. As 
regards animals, he says, ” There are all sorts of cattle and particularly 
beasts of burden, but there are neither elephants nor lions in China.”* 
Abu Zaid gives an interesting description of the aniiml which yields 
musk.^ He says: “This animal is like a roe-buck ; his skin and colour is 
the same, his legs slender, his horn split and a little bending ; that he 
has two small white teeth on each side, of the length of half a finger. 


I. Translation by Renaudot; Ancient account of India and China, p. a, 
a. Ibid,, p. 3. 

3. SulaymSn: Silsil-at-Tawdrikh, ed. Langles p. g. Translation by Renaudot. 

4. Renaudot ; Ancient account of India and China, Notes, pp. 60-6. 

5. Ibid., p. 60 (notes). 
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or a little less ; that they are straight and rise above the mu2;zle of the 
creature, almost like the elephant’s teeth ; in short, this thing distinguishes 
him (i.e., the animal which yields musk) from other roe-bucks,”^ This 
description does not vary much from what we read elsewhere.® 

Sulayman further observes that the coast of China is subject to violent 
storms (Toofan).^ The Portuguese and Spaniards derive from Arabic 
their word Tufaon, which according to them, visits the coast of China 
from the eastern board and begins in the month of August.'* These 
typhoons according to Sulayman are much dreaded, especially in the 
passage from Indies to China. This is undoubtedly the most accurate 
description of the tropical cyclones which bring havoc to these areas. 

Sulayman’s accoxmt of the number of cities in China is in consonance 
with the report of other travellers.® He says that in China there are above 
two hundred cities, which have many others subordinate to them. Trigant 
reckons two hundred and forty-seven ; while Martini speaks of only one 
hundred and jfifty cities. But this discrepancy may be attributed to differ- 
ent alterations which had taken place there during the long course of 
time. Sulayman mentions Kanfu as the city best known to the Arabs 
because it was the emporium of their commerce with Indies, Persia and 
Arabia. He speaks of Khumdan ( o I ) as the seat of the emperor of 
China ; this is confirmed by the Chinese and Syriac inscriptions found 
in the province of Xensi and Chensi.® 

Abu Zaid's contribution : 

Abu Zaid shows vastly increased knowledge of the sea and presents 
a new theory that all the seas are one great community of water. “ In 
our times ” says he, “ discovery has been made of a thing quite new and 
unknown to those who lived before us. Nobody imagined that the sea 
which extends from the Indies to China had any communication with the 
sea of Syria nor could any one take it into his head. Now behold what has 
come to pass in our days, according to what we have heard. In the sea 
of Rum or the Mediterranean, they found the wreck of an Arabian ship 
which had been shattered by tempest, for all her men perishing, and she 
iDein^ dashed to pieces by the waves, the remains of her were driven 
by wind and weather into the sea of Khazar and from thence to the canal 
of the Mediterranean sea, and at last they were thrown on the shores of 
Syria, This evinces that the sea surrounds all the country of China and 
of Sila (Japan), the uttermost part of Turkistan and the country of Khazars. 

1. Renaudot : Ancient account of India and China. Notes pp. 6o-6. 

2. Loc. cut. 

3. Ibid., p. 1 1. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. p. 42. 

.6. Ibid 
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and that th^ it enters at the strait till it washes the shore of Syria. The 
proof of this is deduced from the build of the ship we are speaking of, 
for none but the ships of Siraf are so put together, that the planks are 
not nailed but joined together in an extraordinary manner as if they were 
sewn, whereas the planking of all the ships of the Mediterranean sea, and 
of the coasts of Syria is nailed and not joined together, the other way. 
We have also heard say, that ambergeris has been found in the sea of 
Syria, which seems hard to believe and was unknown in former times. 
If this be as it is said, it is impossible that amber should have been thrown 
up in the sea of Syria, but by the sea of Aden and of Qulzum, which has 
communication with the seas where amber is found. And because God 
hath put a separation between these seas, if this story be true it must 
necessarily have been that this amber was driven first from the Indian 
sea into others and that from one to another it at last came into the sea of 
Syria.”^ 

The reliability of this narrative is attested by al-Ma‘sudi and al- 
Ramhurmuzi. " In the sea of al-Rum says al-Mas‘udi, " they found 
the wreck of a Syrian ship shattered by waves, joined together by the 
leaves of coco-nut, dashed to pieces by the waves of the sea ; this type 
of ship is only found in the Abyssinian sea ; the ships of the Mediterranean 
and the Arabs are joined by nails while in the ships of the Abyssinian 
sea the nails are not found This shows that the seas are joined to- 

gether and connected by China, Sila and the country of Turkistan, and 
reach the western countries through some gulf in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Moreover there is also found on the Syrian coast ambergeris which 
seems hard to believe and was unknown in former times. It is possible 
that ambergeris might have_ reached here by the above-mentioned route 
of the Chinese ship. .. .this' points at the inter-connecledness of all 
seas.”® 

The reasoning of the two writers about the communication of the 
Abyssinian sea with the Mediterranean is mainly a priori but a better 
evidence is supplied by Buzurg ibn Shahryar al-Ramhurmuzi, a contem- 
porary of al-Mas'udi, who refers particularly to Mohammad ibn Babshad. 
as navigating from ‘ Oman, traversing Harkind, entering the Indian 
Ocean and finally reaching the coimtries of the west.® On this 
authority we can contradict the view of European writers particularly 
Renaudot who says ; " The sea beyond cape currents, on the east coast 
of Africa was perfectly unknown to the Arabs who did not dare to venture 
upon so unfavourable a navigation.”^ On the other hand the authority 
of Arab writers leads us to the view that the first discovery of the passage 


1. Abfl Zaid : Silsila-at-Tawdrikh, Part 11 , ed. Langles, p. 87. Translation by Renaudot: Ancient account 
of India and China, p. 59. 

2. al-Mas’fldl ; Muruj al-Dhahab. edited by Maynard, p 365, Vol. i. 

3. Buzurg ibn Shahrvar al-RSlmhurmuzI : 'AjSib al Hind ed,, Lit., p. 90. 

4. Renaudot: Ancient account of India and China. ...p. 30. 

C— 6 
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into the Atlantic Ocean by way of the Cape of Goodhope was made by 
Arab navigators in the tenth century A.D. 

In this connection it will be interesting to point out that the Arab 
view concerning the Caspian Sea, the Black Sea and the sea of Azov, 
according to al-Mas‘udI, is "the Caspian was land-locked and that it did 
not connect with the Black Sea*or with the Northern Ocean.’’^ 

The superiority of the Arab genius is enhanced by the fact that they 
corrected the views of the ancient Greeks and Rom^s. According to 
Pomponius Mela the Caspian was directly connected with the Arctic Ocean 
and Lake Maotis (sea of Azov), by means of Tanais or Don,® 
and according to Strabo the Caspian was a bay extending from the 
Ocean to the south.® 


Buzurg ibn Shahrydr al-Rdmhurmuzi‘s explorations : 

Buzurg ibn Shahryar gives us a sailor’s recollection of long voyages, 
discoveries and bold attempts like those of the Portuguese, the English 
and the Dutch. His description of the wonderful deeds of the sailor 
Abraha of Kirman who was shipwrecked in a far-off island in the south 
China seas* and his description of new islands and archipelagoes lead 
us to suppose that he might have landed on Australia or Newzealand. 
His description of a volcanic island in the Chinese sea® supports the view 
that the Arabs were the first to discover the Philippine islands. Lastly 
we hear about Waq-Waq® which is identified as Japan and was described 
by him as regards its cities and the people. The people of Japan, he says, 
are similar to the Turks and are the cleverest people as regards artisanship 
and also most cuiming and conspiring."’ 

Sindbad Saga : 

It was from the journeys of real explorers^ such as Sulayman, the 
merchant, Abu Zaid and Ibni Wahb that the Sindbad saga began to shape. 
These narratives have something in common with a " Book of Marvels " 
attributed to al-Mas'udi ; and still more something is borrowed from 
Greek poetry and myth; and also from Persian traditions of later Sasanids.® 
But when all this is admitted, we must^still recognise in the story of 
Sindbad a true history, in a romantic setting, of Muslim travels in the 


1. Al-Mas‘adl , Muruj al-Dbdhab ed. Maynard (Paris), p. 30, 27a, Vol. I. 

2. Schoff : Penplvs of the Erythraean Sea, p , 277 

3. Ibid , p 277. 

4 Buzurg Ibn Sliahtyar al-Ramhuntiuzi ; ‘Ajatb al Hind, Lith. p. 88, 

$. fbtd., p 22. 

6. Jbid. 

7. Ibid , p 174. 

8. Beazley Dawn of Modem Geography, Vol II, pp. 438-440 

6 * 
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ninth and tenth centuries A.D. The tales of Sindbad are of course handi- 
capped by the fact that definite indications of places are few and far 
between. But the modern enquirer recognises everywhere an account of 
places known to and visited by men of present day ; and he strives to 
restore the names and the positions which are hinted at but not expressed. 

Al-MaqdisVs contribution : 

The Arab exploration of the seas culminates in the nautical informa- 
tion supplied by al-Maqdisi. "I m^elf" says he, "have travelled a 
course of about 2000 leagues over it and have made a circuit of the 
whole peninsula (of Arabia) from Qukum to ‘Abbadan, not taking into 
account casual visits on shipboard to the islands and the farthest point 
of these seas. I was thrown into the company of men, shipmasters, 
pilots, agents, and merchants who, born and bred upon it, possessed 
the clearest and fullest knowledge of these seas, its anchorages, its wind 
and its islands ... I have also seen in their possession charts and sailing 
directories which they constantly follow with implicit confidence.*'^ 
What then was the information supplied by the geographer of repute 
from the material collected in situ ? 

" In the whole extent of Islam *’ says al-Maqdisi, " I have seen no 
more than two seas, one of them issues from the direction of the south- 
east and extends between China and the country of Ethiopians. On 
entering the territory of Islam, it passes round the peninsula of Arabs 
as shown in the map of the country. It has many gulfs and several arms 

2 The other sea issues from the farthest west between Sus-al-Aqsa 

and Andalus. It is broad when it emerges from the Ocean, then it narrows 
gradually towards a point ; then again it expands into a large sea as far as 
the con&ies of Syria. According to the statement of Ibn Faqih, the length 
of the western sea of Rum from Antakia to the Fortunate Islands is 2500 
leagues ; and its breadth, in one place is 500 and in another 200 leagues.® 
Al-Maqdisi is not certain whether these two seas fall into the surrounding 
ocean or proceed from it, but for certain reasons he adopts the former 
view. On the tidal phenomena in the Chinese sea, al-Maqdisi's conclu- 
sions are based on practical observations. He says that the sea of China 
rises periodically, towards the middle and end of each month and twice 
every day and ni^t.^ The tidal flowing and ebbing of the water at al-Basra 
is .attributed to the rivers connected therewith, for when the tide rises, 
it forces back the waters of the Tigris which flow into many charmels 
and when it falls the water recedes in consequence.® Al-Maqdisi's position 

I. Al-MaqdisI : Ahsan-at-Taqasim . . . .ed. de Goejc, p. 10. (Tianslation by Ranking). 

3. Ibid, 

3. Ibid., p. 14. 

4. Ibid,, p. 13 . 
j. Ibid., p. 13. 
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becomes rather awkward when he gives space, in his book, for some 
fantastic and unscientific theories, for instance : “ the waters of the ocean 
flow into the nostrils of the whale as it breathes in, this is ebb tide ; in 
breathing out the whale ejects the water from its nostrils and the flood 
tide is the result.”^ In striking contrast to such fantastic theories we get 
some practical and valuable information concerning dangerous places ; 
anchorages and islands. “ The sea “ says he, “ is widest and roughest 
between ‘Aden and ‘Oman ; its width in this part reaching as much as 
600 leagues. Thence it narrows into a gulf penetrating to ‘Abbadan. 
The places of danger in the territory of Islam are : Jubailan, the place 
of Pharaoh’s drowning, it is the abysmal part of the sea of al-Qulzum ; 
next is Faran, the place where the winds blowing from the direction of 
Egypt and Syria encounter each other and make of it a centre of destruc- 
tion to ships. . . .Next is the port of al-Haura, full of rocks at its entrance 
where ships are taken unawares. Indeed from al-Qulzum as far as al-Jar 
the ground is overspread with huge rocks that render navigation most 
difficult. . . .Another strait, that of al-Mandam is equally difficult in its 
navigation and impossible except in a strong refreshing wind. Thence 
the sea merges into a vast deep till it reaches ‘Oman ; and here one sees 
what the Most High has mentioned, ‘waves like unto firmly rooted 
mountains.’ It is however entirely safe in the outgoing but dangerous in 
incoming; and wrecks by the force of wind and the wave are not infreq- 
uent. The part of ‘ Oman itself has a bad destructive harbour, farther 
lies Famm-al-§ab, a frightful strait ; and still farther, al-Khashabat. on 
the skirts of al-Basra. This is by far the greatest evil, a strait and a shallow 
combined.’’® 

From what has been said we may rightly conclude that during the 
period under review the Arab navigation was at the highest pitdi of 
development. Any doubt about their achievement in the field of maritime 
enterprise betrays prejudice or ignorance of Arabic literature. It is 
needless to point out that Renaudot stands on no solid ground when he 
says : “ That the Arabs did not venture far out to the sea ; that they 
sailed by inaccurate reckoning and observation of stars ; that the little 
knowledge they had of winds and monsoons made them often mistake 

in their run and distance of maritime places And that they coasted 

it along or at least that they seldom left the shore out of sight behind 
them ; and that consequently they are not to be supposed the original 
discoverers of the true course to be steered for the Great Indies and 
China,’’® 

The reader will at once realise the hollowness of these words. It does 
not matter whether they sailed by inaccurate reckoning and observation 
•of stars or whether they were not the original discoverers of the true 


1. al-Maqdis! , Ahsan-at-Taqadm. . .ed. de Goqje, p 10. (Translation by Ranking). 

2. Ibid., pp. 11-12. (Translation by Ranking) 

3. Renaudot ; Ancient Account oT India and China, p. 149. 
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course to the Indies and China ; but it cannot be denied that the Arabs 
were the masters of the seas and were the intermediary between the east 
and the west. They deserve our admiration for the courage and the 
pluck with which they accomplished the hopeless task in the face of 
difficulties of which the people of modem comfortable world can have no 
conception. The Arabs were true pioneers ; they gambled with luck ; 
life to them was a glorious adventure, 

Exploration by land : 

Let us now turn from sea to land. It was in the eighth century A.D. 
that the Arabs began to know the Central Asian lands through the con- 
quests of Qutaiba who, in the time of Caliph Walid, conquered Bokhara 
Samarqand, Fer gh ana and Khwarizm. When this region came into the 
ken of Muslim travellers and traders it was fully explored. As regards 
the provinces beyond the above-mentioned countries, they knew but 
little ; and under the general names of Turkistan and Yajuj Majuj they 
comprehend all the lands lying towards the north and north-east. Now, 
if we examine the causes of this imperfection there are two which princi- 
pally occur to us. Firstly, the Arabs could not venture across these pro- 
vinces as they were inhabited mostly by the enemies of Islam driven 
out by the arms of the Caliph. Secondly, there was no possibility of a 
lucrative commerce with China and the bulk of the trade was upon the 
sea of India. 

Mus'ar ibn Muhalhal’s explorations: 

Mus'ar ibn Muhalhal, who accompanied the Chinese ambassadors 
from Bokhara back to their native land, describes all the Turk and Tartar 
nations from the shores of the Black Sea to the banks of the Amur. Of 
Tagiiazgiiaz^ he says that they eat flesh both raw and cooked and wear 
wool and cotton ; they have no temples ; they hold horses in high esteem. 
Next, he describes the Khirghiz.^ a people who have temples for worship 
and a written character ; they are intelligent people ; they never put a 
light out. They have little musk. They observe three feasts in a year. 
Their standards are green and in prayer they turn to the south. They 
adore the planets, Saturn and Venus and predict future by Mars. They 
have a stone which shines at night and is used for a lamp. Next, he 
describes other countries and people such as Khatlakh and Kha tvan, 
Bahi and then China. 


1. See Yule : Cathay and the my thither, Vol. I, p. 2S0. Al-Mas'udi says that in his days the Tadiaz- 
Siiaz were the most valiant and best governed among the Turks, their empire extended from KhotasSn. 
to China, Vide; Btenaud. Preface, Abulfeda, p. 36 seq. 

2. Yule ; Cathay and the way thither, Vol. I, p. 250. 

3. IWd.,p. asi-S3* 
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Ibn Fabian’s explorations : 

As regards explorations in European Russia, first-hand information 
is supplied by Ibn Fadlan’s. SpeaHng about the shortness of night 
at Bulghar^ he says : " One hour before the setting of the sun the horizon 
of the sky became intensely red.. . .we talked for about half an hour 
and were waiting for ‘Isha. We then rose after hearing the ’r^an and 
lo I it was dawn."^ 

Ibn Fadlan stayed in Khwarizm until the onset of the severe continen- 
tal winter which he describes in the following words. "The Oxus was 
frozen from source to mouth and the thickness of ice was nineteen spans. 
The horses, mules, asses and carts moved over it as over the roads. The 
ice was so solid that it did neither break nor melt.” He further adds : 
" I saw there a city where severe winds blow and it seemed as if the gates 
of the cold sphere (zamharir) had opened.”® Y^ut quoting ‘ Abdullah 
al-Faqir contradicts Ibn Fadlan’s accoimt. He says that the utmost 
thickness of the ice is five spans which too is rare, that it is only the head- 
water which freezes while the rest of the river does not, neither does 
he admit the possibility of severe winds. ^ Although the later account 
contradicts Ibn Fadlan’s personal experiences yet it may be said that the 
year of Ibn Fadlan’s stay there might have been exceptionally cold. 
As a matter of fact the evidence of Ibn Fadlan is corroborated by modern 
accounts of the Central Asian lands, in which this region is described as 
intensely cold and frozen for a large part of the year and also being 
visited by excessively cold winds coming from northern latitudes. 

For this traveller of repute the thing which interested a great deal was 
an account of the manners and customs, belief and ethnology of the 
people. The Russians, he says, are tall as palm trees and their complexion 
ruddy and flesh coloured. They wear linen (qaratif) and put on blanket 
round about one arm ; they carry axes, knives and swords ; the last named 
were Frankish work, broad in blade and wavy in moulding. Some of 
them tattoo their body from nail to the neck by pattern of trees and 
other figures. Their women wear caskets made of iron, copper silver or 
gold. In every casket there is a ring in which there is kept a knife. On 
their necks they wear necklaces of silver or gold. The best ornament in 
their esteem is beads of greenish glass. They worship, he tells us, wooden 
idols which are nothing more than beams planted in the earth, rudely 
shaped, ( in their upper part), in the figure of man. Ibn Fadlan was 


1. Bal$liilria-Volgana — a country lying north of the Volga. It has no afSiuty to modern Bulgharia. 

2. Yaqat : Mu' jam al-Bulddtt, ed. Amin Khanii (1900) ; Egypt ; Vol. II. p. 274. Also see parallel pagesi 
in al Mas'Qdl’s MurOj al-Dhahdb. Maynard Fart I. 

"The night is exceedingly short m the country of Bulgharia all the year round, this is due to the spherica 
form of the earth." 

3. Yaqat ! Mu'jamal-Bulddn ed. Amin Khaiyie (1900), Egypt, Vol. Ill, p. 478. 

4. Loc, cit. 
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above all interested in their manner of worship which he describes in 
the following words : “ ‘O God I have come from a great distance and with 

me there are so many slave girls, so many hides I have brought this 

|)resent for thee ’ (putting the present before the idol) he further adds : 

' I beseech thee to send upon me some trader who has dinars and dirhams. 
If he comes across hard days and the duration of his slay is prolonged 
he returns with the second present and the third. If even then there is 
delay he gives presents to the smaller idols and solicits their mediation, 
making sacrifices to appease them. Their faith was strictly fatalist, they 
regarded as impious any attempt to prolong the life of the sick. When 
any Russian fell ill, he was left alone with some bread and water to take 
his chance. If he recovered, his friends were glad to welcome him and if 
he died they burned his dead body ; on the other hand if he were a slave 
they would leave him to be eaten by dogs and birds of prey.”^ This 
account gives us the first reliable picture of the state of civilization of the 
Russian people in those days, which proves beyond doubt that they were 
in the earliest phase of development. Some of their customs remind 
us of primitive patriarchal days. 

" The people of Ba shg hard ” says Ibn Fadlan, “ retained their 
pagan faith and manners, which were as rude and bloodthirsty as those 
of any people ; robbery and murder were normal incidents of their life," 
As regards their manners he says : '* They shave their beards and eat 
the tick, searching it in the linings of the shirt, they catch it by the teeth. 
They believe in twelve gods, one for winter, one for summer, one for 
rain, one for winds, one for trees, one for men, one for animals, one for 
water, one for night, one for day, one for death, one for life, one for earth 
and one for sky, the greatest of them all.”® 

Of the inhabitants of Khazar he says that they are not similar to the 
Turks, their hair is black. They are of two kinds, one of them brown and 
the other white.® 

Ibn Fadlan’s account of Central AsiaandRussia reflects his mthusiasm 
over the wonders of the country and the people, yet in addition to it, 
he also took care to give agricultural and commercial information also. 
" In the country of Khazar ” says Ibn Fadlan “ there are no villages, 
but their fields are spread over vast distances, they come out in summer 
towards the fields and when the harvest is ready, they gather it and load 
it on the carts and river (boat). Their staple food is rice and fish. The 
eastern half of the city of Khazar is the market and the emporium of 
trade. From Khazar nothing is exported to other countries. Everything 
that is found there is brought from outside ; such as flour, honey, wax, 


1. Yaqat: Mu'jam al-Bulddn, Vol. IV, p. 302. 

2. Ibid., p. 38. Vol. 11 . 

According to Professor Nimeth the B Sshg lrs were originally a Hungarian tribe who migrated from. 
Northern Caucasus. Vtde Barthold : I^udUd al-'Alatn (commentary, p. 318). 

3. Ibid., Vol. HI, p. 434. 
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silk and wool.”^ Here we find an unsound and dogmatic method of treat- 
ment in which no attention is being paid to the dependence of agriculture 
on climate and its relation to local topography ; there is not even the 
barest mention of so important an element as the character and incidence 
of rainfall. 

Istakhn’s explorations : 

As regards Arab exploration of the Islamic world the first traveller who 
attracts our attention is al-Ista^ri. He studies the different provinces of the 
Islamic empire, in respect of its situation, its people, buildings, commerce 
and trade. Istakhri takes climate as the basis of division in his description 
of Faras. He divided the country into two parts, the southern hot region 
and the northern cold region. In the cold region, he says, there are places 
which are intensely cold, so that nothing in the form of fruits grows 
there, except some agricultural products. In the hot region there are 
places which are so hot that not even the birds can stay there. The climate 
of the cold region is good for health, while that of the hot region is inju- 
rious to it.^ 

Briefly it may be said that to this Arab scholar a region was merely 
of interest as the seat of human population. He recognised, in a general 
way, the topography and climate of a country in relation to mankind which 
was characterised by a few bald statements. 

While speaking of the inhabitants of Faras he says : " The inhabitants 
of the hot belt are of poor condition of health, and have fewer hair and 
darker complexion. The inhabitants of the cold belt are very strong and 
fat.® They have three languages — ^Persian for speaking, Arabic for offices 
and the non- Arab language for use in their books. As regards the dress 
of the people of Faras he says, “ the dress of the kings are shirts which 
are wider and bigger ihan those of the clerks. They wear turbans 
beneath which there are square caps, they hang swords round their 
waists. . . .the dress of the clerks are shirts and turbans, they also wear 
caps, but they hide their caps underneath their turbans.”* 

In addition to the above-mentioned remarks on the people® and the 
country there is a description of industries and trades of different provinces. 
He speaks of the cotton industry of Faras with centres at Merv, Nishapur 
and Bemm ; the essence industry of Sabur where essences were made of 
violet, narcissus, fragrant pine, lilies, white jasmine, myrtle, marjoram 
and orange-peel,® 


I. Yaqtlt : Mti'jam al-Buldan, Vol II p. 434. 

3. Al-IstaMin : Kitab al Masdhk wal MamSlik, edited by de Goeje (Leyden), see chapter on Faras. 

3. Ibtd. 

4. Ibid. 

$. Ibtd. 

6. Ibid. 
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Enough has been said to indicate the excellence of al-Istakhri’s work 
and no systematic earlier regional description can be cited to match with 
it. The popularity of this work is shown by the fact that it gave rise to 
many other books treating in the same way such as that of Ibn Hauqal. 

Ibn liauqaVs contribution : 

Ibn Ijlauqal too was a widely travelled man. Of all the countries of 
Islam especially Mesopotamia, Syria, Samarqand and Bokhara, Ibn 
IJauqal had clear and fairly accurate ideas of the country and people. 
He draws a picture of peace and prosperity in almost every region from 
the Nile to the Oxus and from Tibet to Taurus. “ In all the world “ says 
Ibn Hauqal, “there is no place more delightful and more health -giving 
than the plains of Samarqand and the oasis of Damascus and the valley 
of Aila."^ About Sug^id he says : “ The Su gh d. for eight days journey, 
is all full of gardens and orchards and villages ; cornfields and villas ; 
running streams, reservoirs and fountains both on the right hand and the 
left, and if one stood on the old castle of Bokhara one cannot see anything 
but rich country as far as the eye could reach, even to the horizon, where 
the green of the earth and azure of heavens are united.’’® This sounds 
surprising for the present day dull and grey scenery of Samarqand has 
no match with the picture presented by Ibn IJauqal. The cause of 
present decay of a^icultural prosperity and the neglected state of irriga- 
tion system is not far to seek. As a matter of fact it is the direct outcome 
of the gradual desiccation as well as the political upheavals experienced 
by the country after the tenth century A.D. Under the present Soviet 
regime, however, due to the prospects of dry farming, interest in Central 
Asian lands is again reviving and it is to be seen whether the prosperity 
of bygone days can be achieved once again. 

As regards the people he observes : ” Such was the hospitality of the 
inhabitants that one could imagine all the families of the land but one 
house .... In some of the dwelSngs the doors were nailed back against 
the wall^ and had been so for a hundred years or more, so that no strangers 

should ever be denied admittance every peasant allotted a portion 

of his house for the reception of guests, the greatest pleasure of the owner 
was in persuading a stranger to accept liberality.’’® 

Al-Maqdisi’s observations : 

A befitting close to a century of travel and exploration is furnished 
by al-Maqdisi. Inhisbook ‘Ahsan-al-Taqasim’ al-MaqdisI reveals himself 
a close observer of life. “ The fairest of the province ’’ he says “ is al-'Iraq, 


1. Tbn-i Uauqal : Kitdb d MasSlik toai MamShk, p. 34Si edited by de Qoeje (Leyden). 

2. Ibid., pp. 34S-46- 

3. Ibid., p. 346- 
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its climate is most cheering to the heart and invigorating to the mind, 
with adequate means nowhere will the heart be so glad and intellect so 
subtle. The province which is the greatest and which produces the fairest 
fruit and contains the greatest number of learned men and notable persons 
and has the coldest chmate is al-Mashriq. The province which produces 
the greatest number of wool and silk and considering its size yields the 
largest revenue is Dailam. That which has the best milk and honey and 

nicest bread and strongest saffron is al-Jibal The province most 

favoured by blessings, pious men, ascetics and shrines is al-Sham. The 
province where there are more devotees, readers, riches, commerce, special 

products and grain is Misr 

Sometimes the various people are being labelled with group of 
characters which through frequent tepetition become stereotyped: 
“One of the peculiarities ” says al-Maqdisi, “ of the natives of Mecca is 
their pride ; the people of Yemen have no refinement ; the men of ‘ Oman 
give snort weight and defraud and do wrong ; adultery at ‘ Aden is overtly 
practised ; and the people of Ahiqaf are bigoted heretics.”^ 

Since the treatment of natural phenomena interests the modern geog- 
rapher, al-Maqdisi's paragraph on the climate of Syria and 'Iraq may 
be transcribed as typical of the tenth century method and point of view : 
" The climate of Syria is temperate except in that portion which lies 
in the cenral region of the province between al-§harh and al-^alab and 
this is the hot counti^ where grows the indigo tree and the palm. One 
day when I was at Jericho, the physician said tome, ‘ seest thou this valley/ 
‘Yes’ I replied. And he continued, ‘ It extends from al-Ramla as far as 
fjijaz and thence through al-Yamen to ‘Oman and Hajar. Thence passing 
Raqqa, it is always a wady of heat and palm trees. ’'’® 

As regards the climate of al-‘Iraq he observes : “ The climate of this 
province is varied. Thus Baghdad and Wasit and the intervening country 
have a fine but quickly changeable climate, there being time when the 
heat in summer is intense and inhospitable, but a sudden change sets 
in ; al-Kufa stands in complete contrast with this, whilst in al-Basra a 
great heat prevails and it is only when a north wind happens to be blowing 
that the weather becomes pleasant.”^ 

In the above quotations we find an unsound and dogmatic method of 
treatment, in which no attention is being paid to the determination of 
climate by latitude and its modification by topography. 

Al-Maqdisfs observations on n^ners and customs of the people 
are worth consideration. “ The Syrians ” he says, “ take pride in their 
dress. Both the learned and the simple wear the (cloak) and they 


I. Al-Maqdist: AJwan-ot-Taqastm. . . ,p. 33 (Translation by Ranking), 
a Ibtd , p. 103. 

3. Ibid, p 179. 

4. Ibid , p. 125. 
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do not wear shoes in summer, but only single-soled sandals. They wear 
the rain cloaks thrown open ; and their tailsans (hoods)^ are not hollowed.® 
We may conclude the paper by pointing out certain facts of extreme 
importance. Firstly, that the Arab explorers include in their geographical 
pursuit, all such phenomena as we think worth including in that subject 
even today. Secondly, that their approach was mainly from the human 
and commercial point of view. Thirdly, that it was this travel literature 
which was of great consequence in putting geography as a definite branch 
of learning in the tenth and the following centuries. 

S. M. ZlAUDDIN Alavi. 


1. See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1935, article by Rueben Levy : Notes on Costumes from Arab 
sources, p. 334- 

2. Al-Maqdisl: Ahsart-at-TaqSSmfi Ma'rifatal Aqltm, p. 183. 
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THE TSRJ^ KHSN-I-JAHANr-WA-MAjmZAN-I- 

AFGHANl 


[ Continued from page 142 of Islamic Culture, Vol. XXII, No. z.] 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TArIKH mAN-I-JAHANi 

T he chief distinctive feature of the Td-nkh is the genealogical account 
of the various Afghan tribes. They are all alleged to have descended 
from ' Abd-al-Rashid Pathan,^ who himself was said to have sprung 
from the line of Jacob Israelite. The full genealogical table of the different 
clans of the Afghans called Sarbani, Batani and Ghurcrhast. the three 
sons of 'Abd-al-Rashid, have been drawn in Chapter VI. The author 
has devoted more than 100 pages to this chapter. This portion of the 
work, as is natural, does not possess much historical value : the account 
being more in the nature of legend than that of history proper. In the 
later part, the genealogies are historical and in the earlier they are valuable 
only as a guide to the Afghan beliefs as to the relationship between the 
different Afghan tribes. 

The truly historical part of the book, however, is short but clear, and 
does not abound in absurd and ridiculous stories in connection with the 
Lodi and Suri history as is the case with Mullah Mu^taqi, ‘Abdullah^ 
and Ahmad Yadgar’s® histories. As far as the histories of the Lodis and 


I. According to the TdnMl-i-Guzlda and the Majma'-al-Ansdb, Kha lid after canversion invited the 
Afghans, who were residing in the hilly tracts of Gh 5 r to accept Islam. They came imder the leadership 
of Qais to our Prophet. Qais was named 'Abd-al-Rashld and called Malik as he was descendant of Malik 
Talut, who is called Malik in the Qur'Sn by God. On the day of the capture of Mecca, Ragipd performed 
such heroic and military deeds that he was entitled as Pathan and relumed to GhSr. He died in 40 A.H. 
(659 A.D.) during the Ehilafat of Hadrat Mu'&wia b. Abi Suiiyan (cf. RASB. MS. No. 100, foil. 39-406). 

a. ‘Abdullah compiled the Tdrikb-i-Dd'udi in 983 A.H. (1575 A.D.) during the reign of Akbar and dedi- 
cated It to Da’ud Slab, the last independent Afghan king of Bengal. This book is full of anecdotes 
and stories. The dates given are mostly incorrect. (For further information see Bankipur Vol. VII, No 
548, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. IV and Blochet — ^Paris Vol. I, No. 358.) There are three copies, one 
is preserved in the Allahabad University library another is in the possession of Sir Jadunath Sarkar and 
the third one is kept in the Bankipur library. 

3. Ahmad Yadgar composed the Tdribb-i-Saldtin-i-Afdehina (Tarilsh-i-Shahi) under the orders of Da’Od 
^ah, the last king of Bengal. It is important as it deals with the last two years of Babur's reign in detail 
and with the Afghan kings in full. At the end of the reign of each Afghan king, fanciful and sometimes 
absurd stories are given. The dates given are not always correct. It has been published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
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the Surs are concerned the author has copiously drawn from the 
'J'abaqdt-i-Akbarl of Nizamuddin die deficiencies being supplied by 
bimself. The part dealing with the history of the Lodis, however, is 
mainly based on the Tabaqdt-i-Akban, though the Tdrikh-i-Ibrdhim 
§hdhi, the Wdqi‘d.t-i-Mii§htaqi,etc., are also utilised by the author. Again, 
the part dealing with the history of the Suri kings is based on the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, though the Tdrikh-i-^r ^dhi, the Ma‘dan-i-Akhbdr- 
i-Ahmadi, etc., are also consulted by the author. Sher Shah has justly 
earned a great reputation for his administrative ability and the Tdnkh 
fortunately supplements often the information contained in the 
Tdnkh-i-Sher Shdhi, and thus helps us a good deal in forming a judgment 
of his character and talents. It is very important and valuable for the 
history of the later independent Afghan Chiefs, who settled themselves 
in different parts of India, after the overthrow of the Afghans by the 
Mughals and made claim for the kingdom up to 1021 A.H., when they 
finally submitted to Jahangir. It was written by one, who lived about 
the time of which he wrote and had a special interest in the subject. 
He wrote it only sixty-eight years after ^er ^ah’s death, when there 
must have been pemons living, who had witnessed the events, or would 
have derived their information from eye-witnesses. It is therefore likely, 
that he had access to many authentic sources of information for this 
section of the book. 

A very important portion of this work is the Bab V, dealing with the 
memoir of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi, an Afghan Chief, after whom the TdriMi 
was entitled. The author has very carefully described the military 
achievements of the hero of his work along with the history of his family, 
The honesty and merit of the author lies in the fact that he never over- 
praises his patron. This chapter along with the Md’ dthir-i-Jahdngnl is 
very important for the first-hand information of his character and achieve- 
ments. The author was not only an eye-witness of the scenes, but he 
had also the opportunity to throw more light on his character than Jahangir 
and the author of the Md’dihir-al-Umard. Naturally for the first part of 
his life up to 1024 A.H. (1615 A.D.) we have to depend more on the 
information supplied by him than by others. 

Another important portion of this work is Chapter VII, dealing with 
the reign of Jahangir. The author gives a systematic account of about 
eight years of his reign in detail. He was an eye-witness to the scenes 
of the death of the Emperor Akbar, of the rebellion of Prince Khusraw.* 


* Prince Khusraw was tlie eldest son of Jahangir by the daughter of Rya Bhagwan Das. He was 
bom at Lahore in 1587 A.D. He was a favourite of his grandfather Akbar. He rebelled against his 
father on his accession to the throne. He was defeated and put into prison. He made a second conspiracy 
in Afghanistan. For this he was imprisoned for the whole of his life. In 162a A.D. he died atAsirgarh 
near Burhanpur (Deccan). He was buried in the Khusraw Bagh at Allahabad. His two sons Dawar Baj^gh 
and Garshasp were killed at ^ah JahSn's accession. 

D— 7 
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of the latter’s flight and defeat, and of the coronation of Jahangir^ and 
had narrated these events methodically and faithfully. 

In the Khatimah he deals with the Afghan saints, who were Afghans 
either by birth or by adoption. Being a religious-minded man- and a 
lover of saints and sages, he expatiates at length upon their miracles and 
achievements. But here history and tradition, facts and myths are so 
mixed up that as Dr. Halim rightly observes, " It is difficult to ascertain 
the actual facts.”® His credit, however, lies in the fact that he has collected 
the lives of the Afghan saints lying scattered and compiled them in a 
single work. Had he not done this good service many of the sages would 
have remained unknown. 

He wrote this book almost about the same time as Firishta.® Dr. Dorn 
says, *' Neamatullah was a contemporary of Firishta, and commenced 
the history of the Afghans in the same year, when Firishta finished 
his work, but he is nowhere mentioned. The identity of the sources 
they used in compiling their respective works is evident, from the extreme, 
often verbal coincidence of the style and thread of the history of the reign 
of the Lodi race and the family of Sher Shah.”^ The 'J'ahaqdt-i-Ahhan 


1. According to our author Akbar died on Wednesday night, the 14th JumSdi-al-IhanJ, 194 A.H. 
Padisbflhnama, Vol. I, pp. 66, the Mir' at and iSiali Khan, Vol. I, p. 235 give Wednesday, the lath JumSdi- 
al-IhSnl as the date of the death of Akbar and Md. HadI (the Tuzak-i-JdhSn^n), Wednesday the 13th 
JumSdi-al-'XhSni. According to Pillai, the author of Indian Ephemeris, the lath and 14th Jum&di-al- 
IhSnl fell on Tuesday and Thursday respectively. Therefore the 13th Jura^i-al-IhSnl 1014 A.H. which 
fell on Wednesday, the I6th October, 1605 A.D., seems to be the correct date. 

Again according to Ni'matullah Jahangir sat on the throne of Agra on. Thursday, the 22nd Jun^di-al- 
TljSnl, 1014 A.H. Almost every contemporary historian agrees with him as to the day but differs from- 
him in dates. Md. Had! says that Jahinglr's coronation took place on the 8th ( which is appa- 

rently a mistake for ic-t for Akbar was alive then) Tumadi-al-Thanl. Sarif-i-Irani, the author 
of Iqbdlndmah, gives nth Tumadi-al-Thanl (a date when Akbar had not died), Farhang-i-fahan^ri, the 
third Thursday Jumadi-al-Awwal (perhSps a mistake for ‘u^ra ’) and the rest of the historians namely 
Khafi Khan. Roger's Translation of the Ma'Sthir-i-JcAinprl and Sayyed Ahmad’s edition of the THzah- 
Jahdngin give 20th Jumadi-al-Thani as the dale of Jahangir’s coronation. The 2oth and 22nd JuirSdl-al- 
Thani fell on Wednesday and Friday the 2znd and 24th October, 1605 A.D. respectively. But these days 
are not accepted on all hands. Hence the 2ist Jumadi-al-Th&nl 1014 A.H., which fell on Thursday may 
be regarded as the date of coronation. 

If we believe in Pillai’s calculation, then Ni'matullah committed a mistake in one day’s calculation. 
He has given 14th and 22nd Tumadi-al-Thanl in place of 13th and 21st as the date of Akbar’s death and 
Jah^gir’s coronation respectively. 

2. Transactions cf the Indian History Congress, 19417 PP. 3'77-383. , 

3. M, Qasim Hindu Shah Astrabadi known as Firishta as he calls himself in the Gulsbnn-i-IbrShim 
was the son of Ghulam 'All Hindu Shah. Guishan-i-JbrShimi usually called Tdrikh-i-Firishta is a 
generalhistory of India from Adam to 1015 A.H, (1606-1607 A.D.), dedicated to IbrShim 'Adil Shah and 
existing in two slightly different recensions the first dated loi 6 A.H. , the second with a new title, TdriMl-f- 
Nauras Hama, 1018 A.H. both divided into a Mugaddima, twelve Magalds and a J^dtimah (Ethe — ^I.O.. 
Vol. I, No. 291, Rieu I, p. 225 sq., Bodl. No. 217). It has been lithographed by the Newal Kishore Press 
and also in Bombay. 

4. Dorn — History of the Afghans, Part I, p. X. 

7 * 
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of Nizamuddin was the chief source of Firishta and Ni'matullah’s work 
for the part _ dealing with the history of the Lodis and the Surs, and, 
therefore, it is not strange if there is verbal coincidence in their style and 
thread of narratives. Both of them not only derive their information 
but also borrowed the language from the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl. Hence it 
doe3_ not appear that Ni'matullah utilised the Tdrikh-i- Firishta without 
making any mention of it in his work as Dr. Dorn appears to suggest. 
The wrong conclusion drawn by Dr. Dorn is due to the fact that he did 
not have access to the original work of Ni'matullah before writing the 
preface of ^the first part of his Translation and even after having access 
to Prof. Lee’s MS. of the Tdnkh, he did not care to correct his conclusion 
by writing a supplementary note in the preface of the second pait of his 
Translation. 

As a historian he describes in detail and in chronological order, not 
only the political events of the period and the character and cultural 
attainments of the rulers, but also gives the causes of the important 
political events. He discusses the events methodically and gives abundant 
and correct chronology. The author’s real merit lies in the fact, that he 
does not depend upon any second-hand information without scrutinising 
their views fully. He has strict regard for truth. He does not follow the 
earlier historians blindly, but tries to test the truth of their statements 
and if he finds that they were in the wrong he does not hesitate to cor'rect 
them. 

Ni'matullah writes the historical part of the book in a plain and 
elegant style free from the rhetorical devices. The work is valuable as 
the product of a contemporary writer, who had excellent means and 
sources of information. The work demanded from the author much 
care and reflection in ascertaining facts and collecting materials. As his 
sources also are important and reliable it is entitled to much credit. It 
is the only complete history, which contains a detailed and systematic 
account of all the Afghan kings of India from their rise up to their dow- 
fall. It is the most celebrated and comprehensive book on the subject 
and might be held as a model for those, who aspire to write the genealo- 
gical account of the Afghans and to reconstruct the history of the Lodi 
and the Suri kings, the later independent Afghan Chiefs and the early 
history of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi and Jahangir. In spite of the great historical 
importance it is a matter of regret that it has not been published as yet. 

The book is utilised by the later historians. 

Basawan Lai, the author of the Tdri^-i-Amir Ndmah has utilised 
the TariMi Khdn-i~Jahdni id tracing the genealogy of Amiruddawla 
Md. Amir Khan. He says, “ The author of the Ma^zan-i-Afghani has 
given a full account of the Lodi and the Suri kings of India.”* 


• BK. MS. No. 531, fol. 3. 
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Hafizul-Mulk Rahmat Khan ibn Shah ‘Alam Kutah IQiail Badl Zai 
Barich, the author of the Khuldsat-al-Ansdb acknowledges that he has 
utilised it along with other documents in writing the genealogy of the 
Afghans.^ 

Maulvi Md. Qudratullah Siddiqi has also utilised this book along with 
maiw other books in writing the genercd history of the Muslims in India. 

The often verbal coincidence of the Risdla-i-Dar-Ansdb-i-Afghdndn 
with the Tdrlkh leads us to believe that the former must have been drawn 
from Chapter VI of the latter, though the author of the Risdlah does 
not mention Ni'matullah’s work as his source. A few extracts are given 
below from the two books, side by side, to show their similarity 

j OmiI 3 ! jjl (I ) 

J L J 1 .X. * iXA 1 (jLySUU iXiiy UA 1 I .Xj J i 45^ ^ 

3 . .XIJJUj ^ J b js*L Cm«| 

J .XXjb i .XUXiviL jjl O b‘^b* 

lX .n mXa ^ ^ b^^ , ^ ^ i.X^l .XmA^ t • ‘i*^ ^ CX^.X« t ^_Aj J i . ‘*-..1.1 

jl.X^ ** jl b •• J ^ ^ J bri ^ 4 .PBiUflfc 

4 O xLtt.^ 

tjlLL. J {J * b OIJI 4..a.2J| (II) 

jLipAZuil ^bb* cS b 4x«.^ aUs j •Xj.j a^X.S 

cJ^b LI I jl L xTiXfiLy tSb fO* 

® - f-' [s^A 

Cf°*“ 6^^ xbb (jlLL. u-b j-^ J Ij i^l jb ol jl ^..AaJl 

45 ^ J LteAMvl ij Apjb ^]^l (bbb ^’***^ xsb ^^^-4 Ci. x1a 1 u .) ftti J AiX.ib^T'iX.# 
cbl ^ I ^.,1 ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ "bs^Ly Oii****^ x^b ^ ^ b 

® - 6 .X 4 i (JLgJI LI 

The above quotations show clearly that they tally with each other 
with only minor variations — ^the language and style being the same. 
Hence it may be inferred that the Risdlah was based on the Tdrlkh, but 
it is to be noted that the author has nowhere acknowledged it. Further 
research on the subject would be an interesting and instructive study » 


1. Bampur MS., No. 2ii (Introduction) and Aligarh MB., No. 12/146, fol. 13a. 

2. Rampur MS., No. 184, p. 3. 

3. See RisSlah, RASB. MS., No. 103, fol. 6. 

4. See TSnMh RASB. MS., No. 100, fol. 121a. 

5. Sre RtsSlah, RASB. MS., No. 103, fol. 7b. 

6. See Tdrf^, RASB. MS., No. too, fol. 121. 
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^txlulUh i^allfahji bin ‘Abdul ijaq has very much appreciated 
critically utilised it in writing the history, the 
A^bdr-al-Auhd, in Persian. Some lines from the AMibdr-al-Aulid, 
where referOTces are made to our book as the Tawdrikh-i-A feh ani 
are quoted below : — 

( jLuj ^ )oUialj i-ilj-i (Jl ) 

o*“ ui' ( ^ aijjf uXu.1 

Ij dUbl oljjtfji »ijX' Ciijljw J - C..44JU 3/ OUjk 

1 - (J»- C x A i_jJI J 

jAlj 4 j ji.. ji jkT J J JL j ijCi OJ^ ‘^jlj ^1 t 5 JL,a:L. j Jj«t I^.JUS' 

- ijjb”*" J ‘ jjj J ( jgjjj ^ ) jUjI i^JLk jj t *aj 

aS'j^a Lei J jLi *J (^_,* J j| c~.i ^5Lk A»Li» ( JuS ( Ijy 'j (jliji, Ujj J J 

t ^Lc j Xj Akjlj oLijI iji-iiisi Ij ^yl oL».ls«J| 

Aiaei AT'a.ijli < oi^‘ _ ^*-1 iju iiiij otijlj Ju. oTji 

jl j W J ‘ 0.1jjj i\^ J < c,-^ jji jlijJs ^jJl .ijjiC _ 

..ilAijj J-S^ (J^~«l \j tjUbl I iLT a*a.lj < oijL*-> «_j 5 ’^^jl oj^j _ xi *Jui 

U"* J jat^ ' ■*!!»■ J (j.* .7*" OSJ O"^* tSi Ij jUi 

jlc oij J (_^il I , Y 1 (jWI eLj jjj * »ijX" jLJl Of.*!! J o“^J^ ^ 

2- XlJ-,i»l J (^Ixi 

aAw ^ *^1 ^ ) 

^ISxcl ^ ^ jUwiX* 4 fl ^Uixt jl J ^ ^ 

J (juuil ti-o^l»-l L^'iS^j i L«l { 

® - Jiulf 

^ L fl Xfr I d^iUi ^ I ) oL^I eiJli' ^^1 ;ga, i 7 ? j ^J^iaS' ^_\ 

-Civi?' ^S ' oijjT o^j js* t ijj aJijji! Ij 

4 - |»X»T j b X«l> «XHe (jT j I 

< CUmiI J ^ ^ J b ^ . Utf Ar** tjLill ijj J ^ A^T _3 ( ^ ) 

xijl jl a 5 ^Ij jlji^^.H.5^ iXw S*^ ^ c>. 5 *b L<kj Ut 4 J I aS^ 

® - CXwl «ij^l Xktf Xm t Ciswl -TI!’** 2!" Cil^VMb 


I. The AMfidr-al-Aulid, RASB. MS., No. 273, foM. i8ob-i8ia. 
a. The TanMl Klldn~i-Jahani, RASB. MS., Na 100, fol. i86a. 

3. The AMkbar-al-Avlid, RASB. MS., No. 273, foL 187a. 

4. The Tarifeh Khan-i-/ahant, RASB. MS.,' No. 101, fol. 209. 

5. The AMlbotr-al-Auita, RASB. MS., No. 273 , foil, aooa-aoob. 

D,-8 
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‘Abdullah Khalifahii only summarises the statements of Ni'matullah 
as appears from the first two extracts quoted above. Therefore, the 
mention of the ' TawariWi-i-Afghani ' in the ' Akhbar-al-Aulia,’ is no 
other work than the Tdnkh Khdn-i-Jahdm. 

The genealogies, recorded in the Tdnkh Khdn-i-Tahdm, are the 
foundation of those found in more modern works. Mohammad IJayat 
Khan utilised Ni'matullah’s book along with several other Afghan 
histories, written in Persian, English and Pashtu languages, in compiling 
the ‘ Hayat-i-Af^ani,’ an important modern historical work in Urdu.^ 
The English historians also appreciated very much the importance 
of the book in question. Sir H. H. Elliot and Ensign Charles F. Mackenzie 
have translated many extracts from it for the Elliot’s History of India, 
Vol V. Dr. B. Dorn published a complete Translation of the well- 
known abridgment of the book the ‘ Makhzan-i-Afgham ’ in two parts.® 
He could not get a MS. of the Tdnkh Khdn-i-Tahdm before translating 
the first part of his book. However, he got a manuscript of the Tdri^ 
at the time of writing the second part of his Translation and extracted 
many of those passages from it, in which it is at variance with the Makhzan, 
and embodied them among the annotations to the second part of it. 
Besides these, several other modern historians have utilised this important 
work in writing the history of the Afghans. 

The MANUScaaiPTS of the Book. 

As far as it is known there are more than 20 MSS. of the 
Tdnkh Khdn-i-Jahdni and 16 of the Makb^an-i- Afghani, preserved 
in different libraries of the world. Out of these not less than eleven 
MSS. of the former and six of the latter are known to be in India.® 

A description is given here of a few MSS. of the Tdnkh Khdn-i-Tahdnl 
that I have access to and a combined reading of which will give the most 
correct and complete text of the book. 


1. The Ifaydt-i-AfgMnl, p. a. 

2. Dorn’s History qf the Afshans, Part II, p. ii. 

3. (a) The catalogues of the following foreign libraries may be consulted for the MSS. of the Tarl^ 
Khdn-i-Tahdnl and the MaM^u-i- Afghani: 

Ethc — ^hidia OfiSce : Rieu — ^British Museum, Sachau — Bodleian hbrary, Browne — Cambridge University 
Morley — Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and Blochet — Paris, De La Btbliotheque 
Nationale, 

(b) The following libraries of India possess the MSS. of 

(I) the TdnMk Khdn-t-Jahdnl : — 

Ivanow — Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. Nos. 100-102 : Khan Bahadur Muqtadir — ^Bankipur Khuda 
BaMtSh library, MB. No. S29> ! Aligarh Umversity hbrary MS. Nos. 136/a, 137/3 and 115 ; Rampur State 
hbrary MS. Nos. 374 and 381 ; Habibganj hbrary No. 32/204 and Kapurthala State library MS. and 

(II) the Ma^zan-i- Afghani : — 

Rampur State library MS. Nos. 375 and 380 i For their description see Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 
October, 1947, pp. 371-374 ! Rai Mathura Prashad MS. (Patna City) ; Kapurthala State library MS., 
Madras Government Oriental library MS, and Udaipur Saraswati Bhandar library MS. No. 165. 

8 * 
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(I) Book 529. 

The Oriental Public library, Bankipur, possesses one complete MS. 
of this book No. 529. It is written in clear and bold Nasta'liq with minor 
mistakes. In size it is lO^X ; 7 X3I and comprises flf. 552 (i 103 pages) 
and not ff. 554 as given by Khan Bahadur Muqtadir in the Bankipur 
catalogue, with 12 Imes per page and 42 to 45 letters in a line. 

The calligrapher gives his name as Dub-chand Khushnawis ( 

) in the concluding lines at the end of the book. According 
to his version, the T arikh-i-Khazin (which is evidently a mistake for 
Tdnkji IQidn-i-Jahdnt), Md^zan-i-Afghdnl was copied for one Kliuda 
Pad Khan on the 2sthDhiqa‘d, 1136 A.H. 

The MS. begins thus — : - 2^' djlk aSG 

It contains the causes that led to the composition of the book. It is a 
complete copy, but in several places some omissions and additions may 
be noted, for example see ff. 96, 97, 356, 384, 386-392, 397, 374-487- 
These additions and omissions might have been made by the copyist 
intentionally or the MS. from which he had copied, was defective in these 
respects. The last and the first half of ff. 372fa and 373a respectively is 
blank. The ff. 145 and 152 are disorderly arrcmged and put between ff, 
156 and 157. The binder is responsible for this dislocation of the leaves. 
Several pages from fol. 162 onwards are worm-eaten and patched up 
with paper here and there, but the text is legible except in three or four 
places. The diacritical points are sometimes omitted. In general^ the 
copyist does not make any distinction between the three peculiarly 
Persian letters v , ^ and d and their Arabic equivalents 

V and d . Especially d is always written in place 

of ‘ d Except as regards the Arabic citations the text presented is 
on the whole correct. 

The claim of Khan Bahadur Muqtadir, the cataloguer of the Banldpur 
Persian MSS. collection, that this MS. -was copied from the original,^ 
seems to be baseless. A copy from the original need not be compared 
with another copy, but we find that variations ( ) are given in the 

margin of this MS. (see fol. 3), which indicate such comparison. The 
events of 1060 A.H. and of years subsequent to the date of composition 
(1021 A.H. =1612/13 A.D.) are included in this MS. of the work.® Such 
inclusions must have been made in a subsequent copy of the work and not 
in the original one. Besides, we do not find even a single line in the text 
in support of his view. There is practically no evidence hence, to indicate 
that MS. was copied from the original draft of the author. Rather the 
evidences are contrary to such a theory. But, however, it is one of the 
best arid the most complete manuscripts available. 


1. Bankipur MS. No. 5*9 — a detailed description is given there by Kl^n Bat^ur Muqtadir. 
a. Ibid., Bab VI, fol. 370. 
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(2) RASB. MS., No. 100. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses three copies of the book 
Nos, 100-102. A very brief account of these manuscripts has been given 
by Ivanow in the RASB. Catalogue. The MS. No. 100 is the best of all 
these MSS., though one Bab (namely Bab, dealing with the history of 
Khan-i-Tahan Lodi) is missing from the text. In size it is ii'9"X 8' 
and consists of ff. 227 (453 pages), with 17 lines an a page and 17 to 20 
words in a line, excluding the first and the last pages, which contain 12 
and 16 lines per page respectively and ff. I23b-i28a and I34u-i5ia, 
9 to 12 and II to 17 lines on a page respectively. It was copied on the 
26th Jumadi-al-Awwal, 1090 A.H. (1 • jt— t . i) Wednesday, 

2Sth June, 1679 A.D. by an unknown person. 

It begins like the Bankijpur inanuscript. The cause of composition 
of the book is not given in this MS.^ like the above-mentioned MS.® The 
copy under notice is incomplete, as stated above. Folio 70 is wrongly 
placed between ff. 67 and 68. It is written in clear and bold Nasta'liq 
and is not nicely preserved. Some mistakes of the copyist are also 
visible in several places. The diacritical points are often omittedLand 
•r* > and d are written in place of ^ t g and d 

At the end of ff. 221(1-2276 there are two appendices dealing with the 
genealogy and the life of Mian Haibat Khan and the piety of Khwajah 
Yahya Kabir. These appendices are not found in the Bankipur MS. 
described above. 

It is called the TdriMl Khdn-t-Jahdm, known as the Makhzan-i- Afghani 
on fol. 220b and fol. 221a and Kam-al-AfghSm on fol. 224a. On the title 
page we get the full title of the book the Tdnkh Khdn-i- Tahdrtt-ha(?) 
Makb^cm-i- Afghani ) with the owner’s name 

'Abd-al-IJamid Khan Mian (<jL. 6U. UOU ). 

(3) RASB. MS,, No. loi. 

The MS. No, loi of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, though 
complete, is not a good copy. In size it is ii'7"X7T" and consists of 
ff. 215 (429 pages), with 19 to 21 lines per page, excluding the first and 
the last pages which contain 14 and 18 lines respectively. 

It begins abruptly in the middle of the Introduction thus : — ® 
- <.^1^ ojjT jil uL. j'JLij u-^’.This defect is due to the fact that 

the first two folios might have been wanting in the MS. from which 
the present one was transcribed. The genealogy of the Af ghans is very 
briefly narrated here in Bab VI. 


1. BAS. lv 4 S., No. 100, fol. 3. 

2. Bankipur IvdB., No. 529, fol. 3. 

3. See Bankipur MS., No. 529, fol. 4a. 
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Its defect lies in its being inaccurately transcribed by different hands 
in bad Nasta'liq character and is full of clerical mistakes, archaic spellings 
' and omissions. In Arabic verses and proverbs the mistakes are 
often so numerous as to obscure the sense. In doubtful words not 
only diacritical points, but also complete vocalisations are wanting. It 
is so obscure in many places that it is difficult to explain the precise meaning 
of the technical terms they employ in describing the events. From the 
numerous mistakes, that the copyists have committed, we come to the 
conclusion that they did not know Persian and Arabic. In the present 
copy, we find that whenever the particle ^ (who, that) is added to 
the preceding word, the final » is dropped and we get ‘ el; T ’ and 
in place of and . Arabic letters v > r and d } 

have in many places been written in place of Persian letters^ v j 5. > 
and d . From folio 135 onwards the manuscript is in hopeless condi- 
tion. Eaten up by white ants and pasted up with paper here and there, 
the text presented to us is often illegible. On the whole the copy is not 
good and often differs from the other two manuscripts of the Society. 
In spite of all these drawbacks, it is important for one who wants to make 
a critical study of Ni'matullah's work, for it is the only copy known to 
be in India, which tallies with the Barkipur manuscript, wherever the 
latter differs from other MSS. and sometimes corrects the text of the 
Bankipur MS. 

From the title page we obtain the following informations. The manus- 
cript of the TdriMk-i-AfshAi^h comprising the account of Khan-i-Tahan 
Lodi Jahangiri, etc., was presented to Qutbuddin Hasan, Nasiruddin 
IJusain, Ghulam Zain-al-‘Abedin and Thamr-al-Nabi (they were perhaps 
members of the same family) in the month of Tamadi-al-Thani. 1129 A.H. 
(May, 1717 A.D.) while the copyist (?) was accompanying Nawwab Mir 
Jumla Sayyed Mu‘az?am Khan-i-Khanan Bahadur Muzaffar Jang* to 
the city of Lahore. This copy came into the possession of one ‘Abd-al- 
Rasul Khan Telwani on the 25th Jumadi-al-Awwal, 1177 A.H. (Thursday, 
ist December, 1763). In the left hand corner there is a stamp of 
Uj (Md. ‘Ali Reda), in the middle (owner) and there is also a 

stamp of ‘ Kitab College Fort William ’ in' Urdu, Nagiri and Bengali 
characters. There is also the following remark m the left hand corner : — 

vjj* iU |cli* ,j}l hi/* 

_ oUjI Ji J ( f Jvaij ? 


* Mir Jumla, title of ‘Abdullah, came to India from TurSn. He was appointed Qadi of A'?amabad 
(Patna) by Bahadur Shah. He was raised to the tank of 7000 soldiers and entitled Mir Jumla Man-i- 
TChangn Mu'ajifam Xhgn Bahadur Mu?a£fer Jung and appointed as the Governor of Bihar by the Emperor 
Farrulsh Siyar (1713-1719 A.F.). Mir Jumla did not like the subadari of Bihar, so he was transferred to the 
Punjab, He was appointed as the Chief Sedr by Muhammad ^ah. Mir Jumla died in 173 1 A.D., (Of. 
the Ma'dthir-d-UmarS, B.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 7 ii" 7 t 3 )' 
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(4) RASB. MS., No. 102. 

The MS. No. 102 of the Society is also incomplete. In size it is 
10' i" X 6' 3^" apd consists of ff. 203 (405 pages) with 16 lines per page 
with the exception of the first and the last pages, which contain 10 and 14 
lines respectively. 

In the concluding portion of the manuscript the calligrapher gives 
his name as Sayyed ‘A?Im. He calls it Tan^-i-Zuhdat-al-Ansdh known 
as Jahangir Namah,^ He copied it for Ghafur-al-Rahim al Dar-al-Momin, 
better known as Bigri Momin, Pargana Daud Zai, Peshawar, on the 
23rd Safar, 1272 A.H. 

The MS. begins and does not contain the reason for the composition 
of this book like MS. No. 100 of the Society.® Two chapters — ^Bab V 
and Khatimah. dealing with the history of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi and the 
life of the Sheikhs respectively, though mentioned in the list of contents, 
are wanting in the text. A leaf, between the leaves now numbered 119 
and 120, is missing from the MS. It is written in bold Indian Nasta'liq. 
Folio 124 is written in diagonal lines. Its defect lies in its being eaten 
up by white ants and pasted up with paper here and there, thus rendering 
the text in several places hardly readable. The diacritical points are 
often left out specially in the doubtful words, where not only these points, 
but also complete vocalisations are required. ^ , >-:■ d 

have generally been written in place of £ , ■v' and • In 

Arabic verses and proverbs, mistakes are often committed. On the whole 
it is, however, a good manuscript. It ends abruptly thus : — 

- ‘ tXi J U Jo Aj ^ J ^ 


(5) Rampur MS., No. 381. 

The Rampur State Library possesses two manuscript copies of the 
TdriMk Khan-i-Jahdni-wa-Makhzan-i- A fgh ani, Nos. 374 and 381.® 

The size of the Rampur MS. No. 381, which is complete, is X 7'; 
9'X4'. It comprises £f. 159 (pp. 317), having 22 lines per page and 16 
to 18 words per line excluding the first and the last pages, which contain 
13 and 23 lines respectively. 

It was transcribed by one ‘Abdul-^amid !Habibullah on Wednesday, 
nth Dhiqa'd, 1038 A.H. (June, 1629 A.D.) only 16 years 10 months and 
21 days after the composition of the book by the author. 

The MS. begins and ends like RASB. MS., No. 100 having the two 
appendices of Haibat Khan and Khwaiah Yahya Kabir at the end of the 


I. See RASB. MS., No. icA, fol. 303, 

2 Ibtd., fol. 2. 

3. There are also two MSS. of the MaMvnan-i-AfgtSni, Nos. 379 and 380, preserved in the State library, 
Rampur. (Cf. hlarmc Culture, Hyderabad, October, 1947, pp. 371-374). 
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bookA It contains at the end eleven couplets more in praise of the author’s 
patron Khan-i-Jahan Lodi® like MS. No. loi of the Society® over and 
above the four couplets ip. praise of the composition of the book as given 
in other MSS. The copyist calls it as the Makhzan-i- Afghani on fol. 153. 

The manuscript with the headings in red is written in clear fine 
Nasta'liq. It is slightly worm-eaten and pasted with paper here and there, 
but the text is on the whole readable except in some places from fol. 144 
onwards. The lines on pp. 280-282 are confused and about 6 or 7 lines 
relating to the last story of ^ei^ Mulhi Qattal are left out and the 
rest of the lines relating to this portion of the book are there ; but they 
are so confused that without the help of another manuscript this copy 
cannot be properly utilised. The diacritical points are in many cases 
wanting. At places some words and at others some lines are missing. 
It shows that the copyist was very careless and in a hurry. Very often 
V and ^ have been written in place of v and ^ 
has been generally written as il . 

The seal of Nawwab Karimullah Khan son of Nawwab Faydullah, 
the first Nawwab of Rampur State, dated 1235 A.H. (1819 A.D.) and 
.ilil a**. JUsI Ojjt jg borne on the title page. 

So far as my investigation goes this MS. is the most complete and the 
oldest copy of the book and fortunately speaking it is at our disposal 
through the courtesy of the Educational Adviser to the Rampur State 
and the Librarian of the Rampur State library. It tallies with the MS. 
No. 100 of the Society specially in Bab VI where the transcribers of 
several other MSS. of the book have tried to bring the genealogical table 
of the Afghans up-to-date, failing to recognise their mistake that they 
were introducing the events of the succeeding years of the composition 
of the book which could not be justified in a true copy of the book. 

(6) Rampur MS. No. 374. 

The next one No. 374, which is incomplete, is in size 10 | X 6^ ; 8X4. 
It contains 585 pages, having 18 lines on a page and ii to 13 words in a 
line with the exception of> page 132 containing 3 lines, pp. 227-584, 
17 lines on a page and the last page, 12 lines. It is a combined MS. of two 
books — ^the TariMk Khdn 4 -Jahdm-wa-Makhzan-i-A fgh dni and the 
Latd’iful Akhbdr defective at the beginning as well as in the middle and 
incomplete at the end. 

This MS. deals with the Tdnkh up to p. 226 and from page 227 it 
deals with the next book. It begins abruptly with the reign of Sultan 
Sikjmdar Lodi agreeing with the MS. No. 381, page 70, line 13. 


I. Rampur MS., No. 381, pp. 306-317. 
a. Ibtd., 306. 

3. RASB. MS. No. loi, fol. 215. 
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The pages from 2 to 226 are not in order. Pages 133-226 which have 
been misplaced and should come at the beginning, correspond with 
the portion from page 17, line 16, to the bottom of page 68 of the MS. 
No. 381 while pp. 2-132 correspond with the portion from page 70, 
line 13, to page 141, line 16. Page No. 132 contains only 3 lines 
ending with part of the reign of ‘AcMi. On and from page 133 it abruptly 
begins with Bab I There are 

some gaps in some lines on pages 170 and 171. On page 226 it ends 
with the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, agreeing with MS. No. 381, page 
68. The special feature of this part of the MS. is that it begins and ends 
with the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, but wanting some pages in the 
middle of his reign. 

The manuscript with the headings in red is written by different 
hands. The copyist, named Abna Ram, says on page 585 that the book 
named Khuldsat-al-Akhbdr was transcribed by him on the instructions 
of Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali Khan on Tuesday, the sth Jumadi-al-Thani, 
1233 A.H. (30/31 March, 1818 A.D.) in shikasta character. There is a 
remark made by somebody on the title page that “the Khuldsat-nl-Akhhdr 
is incomplete in the beginn.ing and there is added a portion of some other 
book and the Tdrikh-i-Husain Shdhi written before was wrong.” But 
somebody, whose signature is illegible made the remark on the 27th 
July, 1899 that “these pages, incomplete both ways, were of the 
Ma^zan-i-Afgh^ni and Khuldsat-al-Akhhar was wrongly written.” 
There is a remark of the same date by the same man on page 227 that 
this book is not Khuldsat-al-Akhhar but Latd'if-al-AMlhdr. The present 
librarian has kept it with the name of “ incomplete Majmu'ah of the 
Makhzan-i-Afghani and the Lata*if-al-Akhbar by different authors,” 
After comparison the latter view is found correct.^ 

(7) Aligarh MS., No. 115. 

There is a manuscript of the Tdnkh-i-Khdn-i-Jahdm-wa-Ma^zan-i- 
Afghdm. No. 1 15, preserved in the Akhhdr-i- Fdrsia collection of the 
University library,® Aligarh, besides the other two MSS. No. 136/2 and 
i37/3t® which are elaborately dealt with by Dr. A. Halim, Aligarh Univer- 
sity. The MS. No. 115 consists of ff. 233, having 15 lines on a page and 
13-15 words in a line, with the exception of the first and the last pages, 
which contain ten and sixteen lines respectively. It begins like MS. No. 
100 of the Society. 


I, See Rieu and Ethe catalogues. 

a. During my visit to the Rampur State hbiary I visited the Mushm University library, Aligarh in 
April, 1946 

3. MS. No. 137/3 is wrongly put by Dr. A Halim as 136/3 (see Transactiom of the Indian History 
Congress) 1941, pp. 377-381. 
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It is an incomplete manuscript. Bab VI, dealing with the genealogy 
of the Afghans, is wanting. The portion of the book from ff. 222fl-233 
deals with the earlier part of the history. The copyist says on fol. 222a, 
that these few leaves were disarranged, but he had copied them. This 
is not a good manuscript at all. It is written by different hands with 
different pens and inks in nm-stiikasta character. The copyist says on 
fol. 207a that he has copied it from a book, which was written very badly 
and which was not fit for copying. He was persuaded to do so by 
Karim Khan, residing at Jhajhra, a village near Shahjahanabad, who 
accompanied the Nawwab of the village to London and returned after 
three years. 

(8) Habibganj ms.. No. 32/204. 

There is a MS. of the Tdrlkh ^dn-i-Jahdm-wa-Makjyzan-i- Afghani, 
No. 32/204 preserved in the Habibganj library.'- It contains ff. 250, 
having 17 lines on a page and 15 to 18 words in a line, but the first and 
the last pages contain 12 and 15 lines r^pectively. It begins like the RASB. 
MS., No. too leaving out the reasons for the composition of the book. 

It is an incomplete MS. Bab V, dealing with the biography of I^an-i-Jahan 
Lodi, is wanting in the MS. It is written in Nasta'liq character and 
tallies with RASB. MS., No. 100; but the long eulogies of Haibat Khm 
and Khwaiah Ahmad Yahya Kabir are not given in this MS. It ends 
thus « ^ 1 <0 1 ^ ^ • 

Its condition is slightly bad, several pages are damaged by white 
ants and pasted up with paper, thus rendering some portions of the 

book unreadable. _ / it? 

The date of transcription and copyist’s name are not kno-wn. 
the condition of the however, it appears that it is an old MS. There 
is a note dated Saturday, the 2Sth Ramadan, 1272 A.H. on the colophcm. 
It was bought by the owner of the library on the 21st Shawwal, 1362 A. II. 
(22nd October, 1943) in seventeen rupees from 'Abdur-Rahim Khan of 
Bagurasi, a village in the district of Buland Shahr (U.P.). 

(9) JNS. MS. 

Sir Jadu Nath Sirkar, Calcutta, also possesses a copy_ of the 
Tdnkh MS^n-i-Jahan Lddi-wa-MaMiZo.n-i-Afghani. It is written in 


1. During my visit to the Aligarh University library, I visited also the library of Nawwab Md. Hablbur 
Rabman Khan Sadr Yar Jang at Habibganj (Dist. AUgarh). I am grateful to Dr. A. Halim, Aligarh 
University who introduced me to the Nawwib Sahib, who did not require ^y introduction. The 
Naww 5 b Sahib was kind enough to place his personal collection of MSS. at my disposal, and granted me 
every facility, necessary for a research scholar. His Ubrary is rich in its collection. I consulted some of the 
irnpnrmnt MSS. also along with the MS. of the Tdri&h Kil<Ia-i-Joh 3 nl. 

2. Habibganj MS., No. 32204, fol. 2b. 
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neat and clean bold Nasta'liq. It is a very beautiful copy, but it contains 
only two chapters — ^Bab IV, dealing with the history of the Suri kings 
and Bab V, dealing with the history of Khan-i-Tahan Lodi. It consists 
of 216 pages, having 12 lines on a page. It corresponds to RASB. 
MS., No. 100 with minor variations here and there. 

According to the owner of the MS. it was copied from the Kapurthala 
State library manuscript. There are two MSS. preserved in that library 
and the present copy is of the larger recension corresponding to if. 204b- 
420b of it. 

Here I have dealt with nine MSS. of the Tan^ Khdn-i-TahdnL 
Most of them are incomplete. They do not tally with one another. The 
Rampur MS. No. 381 and the Bankipur MS. No. 529 are complete but 
they also do not completely tally with each other. The Society MSS., 
Nos. 100 and loi tally with the Rampur and Bankipur MSS. respectively. 
The Society MS., No. loi and the Bankipur MS. seem to be the copy 
of the same MS. but differ in several places. In order to establish a reliable 
critical text of the book, it is necessary to make a thoroughly critical study 
of the three MSS. — ^Rampur, Bankipur and the Society MS., No. 100. 
Whenever the Bankipur MS. differs from the other MSS., the Society 
MB. No. loi must be consulted and when they differ from one another 
in proper names and important matters, other MBS. may be consulted 
in order to determine the genuine text. Having these points in view I 
am preparing a critical text of the book. 


S. M. Imamuddin. 



LAHORE DURING THE PRE-MUSLIM PERIOD 

(Being an account of Lahore compiled from original sources^. 

The name and dale of the foundation of Lahore : and identification of Alahwar 
■with Lahore; ■were discussed in two articles which appeared in 1944 and 1947 
issues of Islamic Culture^ Here the autlpr deals with the dynasties which ruled over 
Lahore. ' En. I. C. 


I. The IJuj (Chach ?) Dynasty — 3 . ^9 

A ll the scholars' writing about Lahore have hitherto informed us 
that the first Joiown rulers of Lahore are the Hindu ^lahi monarchs, 
and that nothing is known of the kings who ruled at Lahore earlier 
than the Hindu Shahi Rajas. But here is a singular account of the 
rulers of Lahore given by Sharif-e-Muhammad b. Mansur, who gives the ' 
details of a dynasty of kings immediately preceding the Hindu Shahis : 

“It is related that IJuj (IJuh or Ghach)^ b. Bhadra (or Bhandra) who 
was the ruler and founder of Lahur, and who has died, had a son, named 
Banrat, who was a wise person under whose benevolent administration 
people enjoyed peace. In Lahur he ordered a temple to be made on the 
site where now stands the brick mosque. He ordered an idol to be made 
of stone andmamed it ' the sun.' He worshipped the sun. He lived to the 
advanced age of 93 years and ruled over Lahur for seventy-five years. 
As he lived for a long time his son Bharat (Thanrat), who was a temera- 
rious and wicked person, took him (Banrat) prisoner, confined him in the 
fort of Kahlur (or Lohur) and usurped the kingdom of Lohur. Bharat 
was an arrogant man ‘and was proud of his army. He built a fort in the 
town of Lohur, the site of which is now occupied by the Arab quarters, 
and gave to it the name of Thanpur. He also founded a village Thanpur 
on the bank of the river Biah. ne became very ambitious and resolved 
to conquer the fort of Nandna.** He wanted to conquer all that territory 
and had a mind to snatch the salt-range of Nandna, and the districts 
of Jhelum and Takishar from the Shah Jaipal. He, therefore collected 
an army and marched on Takishar. The patrols of the Shah (Jaipal) 
gathered together in Taki^ar and wrote letters (to Jaipal) that Bharat, 
the ruler of Lohur, had marched on Takishar and Jhelum. Jaipal 
sent his son Anandpal at the head of a large army to give a battle to 


I. The variants are given from the India Office Library and Asiatic Society of Bengal manuscripts. 
3. Situated in Lat. 33“ 43' N. & Long. 73“ 17' E. See Haig, Sir Wolseley, The Camb^ge History of 
India, Vd. Ill, p. 171 F.N. j Punjab District Gazetteer, jowii. A, 1904, pp. 46-7 ! Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, xviii, p. 349 ; and Raverty, Major H..G., TcbaqSt-e-Ndfiri, pp. 536-39, note. 
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Bharat. In the morning Bharat had crossed the river Chaiidr^a and had 
reached TaMshar, Anandpal had also reached there at midnight. In the 
morning when he (Anandpal) came near his army the royal drum of 
merriment was played in his camp. This drum was particularly associated 
with ^ah Jaipal, who was the king of the Brahmans. It was called the 
Singh NSd, which means ' the Lion’s Roar.’ As they touched the drum 
the Lohur army got frightened thinking that the Sh^ (Jaipal) had come 
himself. A large number of the army took to flight. Thus the Lohur 
army got disheartened. The following morning when both the armies 
met in battle most of the men of Lohur army had fled. Bharat fell a pri- 
soner into the hands of Anandpal, who crossed the Chandrahah and 
marched to Lohur. The Bisthan(?) of Lohur pleaded for Bharat, who 
was asked to pay a large sum of money. He himself paid whatever he 
had got and the rest of it was collected from his subjects living in Lohur. 

“ He (Anandpal) subjugated Bharat, gave him a allowed him 

to rule in the kingdom of Lohur (as a feudatory prince), and himself 
returned (to) his country. 

“ Bharat had a son named Chandrat (or Jaindarat), who was as wicked 
as his father. When Anandpal returned to his country this Chandrat 
placed his father in confinement, as he (Bharat) had done to his own 
father, and said to him ' You have lost your reason and are not fit to rule. 
Why did you fight against the Shah ? It has brought so much disgrace 
on you.’ Thus Chandrat became the ruler of Lohur. He founded a 
village on the bank of the Biah, in the neighbourhood of the fort of Bilur 
(or Philur), and named it Chandratpur. He was very cruel. When Shah 
Jaipal of Purshur heard that Chandrat had cast into prison his own father, 
he became very angry and commanded his son Anandpal, ‘ Collect a 
large army to attack that wicked and cruel person (Chandrat). Do not 
forgive him if you are victorious this time ; put him to death and annex 
Lahur so that your people may understand that a person who rebels 
against his own father does not deserve to be a ruler.’ Anandpal advanced 
on Lohur at the head of a large army, and encamped at a village named 
Samutalah(?). 

” Chandrat advanced from Lohur with great preparations and sent 
a messenger to Anandpal with the message ; ‘ What imprudence has 
brought you to this kingdom ? Did you think that I had lost my reason 
like my father who had attacked another kingdom, and was consequently 
deserted by his soldiers and taken prisoner by you ? ’ Anandpal replied, 
‘ My boldness in coming to your Hngdom is due to the fact that I am 
obedient to my father unlike you who rose and rebelled against your 
fa'&er, who in his own turn had risen against his father ; and it was for 
this reason that God granted me victory over him, and for the same 
reason He will help me to vanquish you. Thus you will be disgarced 
and your evil deeds will turn on you.’ 

“As Chandrat reached his army he went out hunting. Now 500 
troops of Anandpal’s advance guard had laid an ambush in the forest. 
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Ghandrat, not suspecting them, followed the quarry till the prayer of the 
afternoon and thus tired out the horses. Then he got down from his 
horse and mounted an elephant. The troops of Anandpal rushed out, 
attacked Ghandrat, surrounded his elephant, and made him prisoner. 
The sons of Ghandrat escaped and took refuge with Shama Kaura Ray 
of Jalandar. 

“ Ghandrat ruled over Lohur for nine years. .The kingdom of Lohur 
now passed from the descendants of liuj to Anandpal, and Shah Jaipal 
became the amir of Lohur in A.H. 389 (A.D. 999), the same year in which 
the Khalifa bestowed on Yaminuddaulah Mahmud a and the 

patent of sovereignty of 'Iraq, Khwarizm., Nimruz, Khurasan, Sindh 
and Hind.”^ ~ 

As has been mentioned this is the only record of a dynasty ruling 
over Lahore before the Hindu Shahls in A.D. 999 who annexed Lahore to 
their kingdom comprising the salt-range of Nandna, and the districts of 
Jhelum and Takishar, according to Sharif-e-Muhammad b. Mansur . 

2. The Hinbu ShahIs (389~4^7 

(999 — 1026 A.D.). 

With the exception of a very brief notice in al-Biruni's Tdrikhul Hind, 
and a few references in the Tdri^-e-Yamlnl of al-'Utbi, and the 
Rdjatarangim of Kalhana, there is scarcely any mention of the Hindu 
§hahis of Ohind (Udabhanda of Rajatarangini and Waihind of Muslim 
histories ; mod. Und, near Attock on the Indus), the successors of the 
Huj dynasty, in Lahore and the successors of the TurkI Shahlya dynasty 
of Kushan in Ohind. Nobody is certain as to the origin of the Hindu 
Shahis, Cunningham® advances the conjecture that after a period of 
usurpation by Kallar (the Brahman wazir of the last of the TurkI Shahyia 
dynasty) and his descendants, the Tinki Shahlya dynasty was revived 
by the enthronement of Jaipal ; i.e., Jaipal and his successors, according 
to Cunningham, were not the descendants of the Brahman Kallar, but 
of Kanishka and therefore Turks or Rajputs. This view is contradicted 
by Smith,® and Dr. Muhammad Nazim,* who consider that Jaipal was 
definitely a Brahman and hence a descendant of Kallar. Dr. Nazim has 
been misled by the following statement of ^arif-e-Muhammad b. Mansur 

(Shah Jaipal, who was the king of Brahmans ) 

1. §harIf-e-Mu)janunad b. Mansflr, Adabul IJarb wait Shujd'a. B.M.MS. No. ADD. 16583, ff, iaa-24 
I.O.L.MS. No. 647, ff. Sgb.-gob; and A.S.B.MS. 1608, ff, i34-3S- 

2. Cunningham, Alexander, Coins of Mediceval India, p. SS- 

3. Smith, V. A., Early History of India, p. 396- 

4- J.R.A.S., 1927. PP- 484-8 s- 

5. Sharlf-e-Muljammad b. Mansflr, Adabul Harb mash Shwd'a, I,O.L.MS. f. 89. 

E — 9 
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Sharlf-e-Muljainmad b. Mansur definitely calls Jaipal a king of 
Brahmans, but that does not imply that Jaipal was a Brahman. It is 
very likely that here Sharif-e-Muhammad meant Hindu by Brahman, 
as he has unequivocally stated in his Addhul Harh wash Shuid'a that 
Jaipal was a Bhatti and hence a Rajput. Relating an incident at the 
court of Jaipal, he remarks ; 

j (Jljr A'j ^_) (^jlo ij;?' dj^l (liHaLu cijji 

1 1 -b _) jstf. J Lf“ j t£j^ 

(J L*s^ a Lw . ^ I ^ i (j-* •LSr 1} 0 tS lAi i j ^ C 0 Lj 1 

j ^ ^ U I (J Lui^ j i y \ ^ S.^j I j/^ i I _ _) 1 

m 1i 1 ^ .L* \ i 1 iS ^ ^ ^ - .Aj j I ^ j Ic- 

0 OaL- j* uiJ_) o'U" j' y 1 L>“ 

i-JU£(l)Utu. 

“ In the time of Sultan Yaminuddaula Mahmud Qhazi there used to 
be an Afgjian with the name of Achra, who was the head of the police. 
He was very much afraid of ^ah Jaipal on account of the following 
reason : One day when he was sitting with ^ah Jaipal, he (Jaipal) 
addressed him saying, ‘ Adira do you eat beef V Adira replied, ' I do 
not eat beef, but as my ancestors ate, it means practically the same thing 
as if I have eaten it.* Shah Jaipal looked at him angrily. Adira thought 
that he (Jaipal) was a Bhatti and Bhattis loathed to take beef. 
Maybe some day if he felt repugnance towards him, he would either 
kill him or cast him into prison. And whosoever was imprisoned by him 
never regained his freedom in safety. (Reviewing this) he (Adira) 
left (his place), went to Ghaznin and accepted Islam at the hands of the 
Sultan.” , . , . • 

From this incident we gather that Jaipal was a Bhatti Rajput. Elliott 
has also subscribed to this view. " The assertion that he was a Brahman,” 
remarks Elliott, ” probably arises from ignorance on the part of Firishta. 
A1 Biruni is not definite in his statement that he was a Brahman, but 
merely associates him with the dynasty which commenced with a Brahman, 
and he may no more have been really of that caste than were the Bahmani 
sovereigns of the Dekhin, though they were called after one.® The term 
Brahman, in the conception of a Musulman, might merely imply that he 
maintained the doctrine of that faith, and from his position was its 
staunchest defender and champion. There seems ground to suppose he 
must have been a Rajput, and some reasons have been assigned in the 
notes on Mahmud’s invasion for considering him a Bhatti.”® 

I, gharif-e-Mu^amroad b. MansQr, Adabul ffarb wash Shuia'a. A.S.B. MS. f. 137. 
a. Even this has been disproved now. — H.K. 5 ., ed. 

3. Elliott and Dowson, II, p. 4a6. 

9 * 
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Now let us examine the statement of al-Biruni, who is actually the 
earliest authority on the Hindu ^ahis and who is the originator of all 
this confusion about their descent. Referring to the Turk! §li 3 h.is he 
remarks : “ The last king of this race was Lagaturmdn, and his vazir was 
Kallar, a Brahman. The latter had been fortunate in so far as he had 
found by accident hidden treasures, which gave him much influence and 
power. In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, after it had 
held the royal power for so long a period, let it by degrees slip from his 
hands. Besides, Lagaturman had bad manners and a worse behaviour, 
on account of which people complziined of him greatly to the Vazir. 
Now the Vazir put him in chains and imprisoned him for correction, 
but then he himself found ruling, his riches enabled him to carry 
out his plans, md so he occupied the royal throne. After him ruled 
the Brahman kings Samand (Samanta), Kamalu, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipal 
(Jaypala), Anandpala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala). The latter was 
killed 412 (1021), and his son Bhimpala five years later (1026).”^ 
Al-Biruni has unequivocally slated that the rulers who succeeded 
Kallar, the Vazir, were Brahmans, but personally I am inclined to agree 
with Elliott, that Jaipal is included by Al-Biruni in the dynasty which 
conomenced with a Brahman, although he himself was not a Brahman, 
but a Bhatti (Rajput) as. has been pointed by Sharif-e-Muhammad b- 
Man§ur. 




Jaipal 


(389—393 A.H.) 
(990—1002-3 A’D.) 


Jaipal* is the first Hindu §hahi ruler, who actually ruled in Lahore 
and whose dominion is shown by Muslim authors to have extended from 
Sirhind to Lamaghan, and from Kashmir to Multan.® The history of 
Jaipal and his successors till the end of Hindu §hahi dynasty is nothing 
more than an account of the invasions of India by Ghaznavis (Subukligin 
and Mahmud) and details of their wars with the Rajas of Hindu Shahi 
dynasty. It is notable that when this history was being made Hindus 
did not know the art of writing history or recording chronicles. So 
we have to depend on Muslim sources for filling in the details of this 
period. Consequently we do not get a fuller picture of events happening 
in India or in the Panjab. 

We hear of Jaipal for the first time, when to retaliate for raids of 
Subuktigin, he advanced with a large force to attack Ghazna about the 


1. Sachau, E.C., Al-BirUm's India, Vol. II, p. 13 ; and Al-BJrOni, TdriMkul Hind, p. ao8. 

2. Al-BirQnl, II, 13, mentiona the name of Jaipal after that of Bhim in. the list of the BUndu Siahls, which 
implies that Jaipal was the successor of Bhim, but Firiahta, I, 19, says that JaipSl was the son of Ightpal. 

3. Of. Thomas, J.R.A,S., IX, p. 186 and Firishta, I, p. 19. Smith, p. 39 says that eastwards it extended 
to the River Hakra. He has evidently confused Waihind, the capital of the Hinda ^^hi dynasty, with 
Bbapnda, and hence the eiror. 
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year 376 A.H.^ (986-7 A.C.) Subuktigin met him near a hill called Ghuzalc, 
between Ghazna and Lamaghan. The Hindus fought bravely but a 
sudden snowstorm created consternation among them and they suffered 
great losses. Jaipal was forced to sue for peace and Subuktigin had very 
nearly accepted the request of Jaipal, when Mahmud intervened and 
pressed to carry on the war till Jaipal was beaten. On this Jaipal threatened 
that Hindus, particularly the Rajputs, in despair, would burn themselves 
with all their valuables the course they would adopt in such circumstances 
to keep their traditions alive. Learning this Subuktigin consented to 
come to terms. Jaipal promised to pay an indemnity of 1,000,000 dirhams 
and to surrender 50 elephants as the price of peace, and to cede some 
forts and towns on the frontier. As a security for the fulfilment of these 
terms, Jaipal left some of his noblemen as hostages and returned to 
his kingdom.® Once back in safety, Jaipal repudiated his promise and 
had the audacity to take prisoners the officers of Subuktigin who had 
accompanied him to his kingdom to receive the stipulated ransom and 
to take charge of the ceded forts and towns.® 

The perfidy of Jaipal brought Subuktigin a second time to India. 
He marched at the head of a large army and captured many towns in 
Lamaghan. Jaipal, in retaliation, organised a league of Hindu Rajas 
against Subuktigin and marched on Gha zna at the head of a great host 
which is said to have swelled to the number of 100,000 cavalry and in- 
fantry by the contingents furnished by the Rajas of Northern India.'* 
Subuktigin defeated Jaipal and routed his armies. Then he annexed the 
districts between Lamaghan and Peshawar, and introduced Islam among 
the ijeople. The Khaliis and Afgjians who inhabited the region submitted 
to him and were received in the army.® 

Subuktigin died at the village of Mardu Muy, on the frontier of BaM 
in Sha'ban, 387 A.H. (August, 997 A.D.) and his son, the celebrated 
Mahmud, after a disputed succession ascended the throne of Ghazna. 
He continued the forward policy of his father and, when he was recognised 
as an independent sovereign by the Khalifa of Bagdad in 389 A.H. 
{999 A.D.), he resolved to lead an expedition to India every year.® 

1. Finshta, I, 19, slates that MahmOd was a youngster at this time, while * 11 * 1 , pp. 9, aa has definitely 
anentioned that Mahmlid was fifteen years of age at this time. This date is conjectured from these 
statements. 

а. Firiahta, 1 , 19, says that Jaipal returned to Lahore. But we team from Sharlf-e-Muhammad b. Mansur 
•(see supra) that Lahore was taken by Jaipal not earher than 389 A.H. (999 A.D.). ‘Utbl does not define 
the place. 

3. ‘Utbl, pp. 3r-4 ; and Finshta, I, 19. 

4. Finshta, I, ao, mentions the Raja of Ajmer among them but Aimer was foiftided m 1100 AD. 
(Indian Antiquary, GXXVI i6a). 

5. 'Utbi, pp. ai-6 ; and Firishta, I, ao. 

б. 'Utbl, p. 134, simply says J-Al j f ik j which means, 'Hemade it 
obligatory on himself to undertake every year an expedition to Hind,’ as Dr. Nazim p. 86, has pointed 
out. Elliott (E & D. 11 34) in his translation of this passage implies that the Sultan vowed to undertake 
a holy war to lEnd every year. Thus Elliott gives a touch of religious fanaticism to Mahmud’s expedi- 
tion, which is far from the truth. 
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In pursuance of this resolution, Mahmud marched towards India 
about the close of the year 390 A.H. (September, 1000), and took many 
forts and returned to Ghazna.^ 

The following year Mahmud made greater preparation for an attack 
on his father's old adversary, Jaipal, the Raja of Waihind. He marched 
from Ghazna in Shawwal, 391 A.H.^ (September, 1001, A.D.)» at the 
head of 15,000 cavalry and a large number of volunteers and encamped 
near Peshawar. Jaipal advanced to meet him with an army numbering 
12,000 horse, 30,000 foot and 300 war -elephants and took up his position 
in front of Mahmud’s camp. The two armies met on Thursday, 8th 
Muharram, 392 A.H.® (27th November, 1001 A.D.) and the conflict 
raged fiercely till noon when the Indian army unable to stand repeated 
charges of Mahmud's forces, broke and fled leaving 5000 dead on the 
field of battle.'* A great number of Hindus were taken prisoners, among 
them being Raja Jaipal with fifteen of his sons and grandsons. Jaipal 
was sent to a place named Mirand.® Fifteen necklaces of pearls one of 


I. GardIzI, Abu Sa'id, Zaiml AMxhSr. p. 63 . 
a. Firighta, I, 24 . 

3. ‘Utbi, 158 ! and GardIzI, 66. 
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which was valued at 80,000 dinars and other booty ‘ beyond all bounds 
of calculation ' fell into the hands of victors. Jaipal and others were 
subsequently released on the Raja’s promising to pay 250,000 dinars 
as ransom and to deliver 50 elephants.^ Jaipal was flowed to return to 
his kingdom, but his son and grandson were detained as hostages till 
the conditions should be fulfilled.® Jaipal did riot long survive this 
humiliation, and, shortly after his return to the Panjab, he burnt® himself 
to death probably in the beginning of 393 A.H.^ (1002-3 A.D.) He was 
succeeded by his son Anandpal. 


(b) 


Anandpal 


(393—404 A.H.) 
(1002 — 1013 A.D.). 


Anandpal was appointed the Viceroy of Lahore by his father in 389 
A.H. (999 A.D.), when Lahore was annexed by Jaipal to his territory.® 
The capital of the Hindu ^ahi kingdom was now probably shifted from 
Waihind to Nandna, and it is very likely that Anandpal on ascending the 
throne left the viceroyalty of Lahore and moved to Nandna. 

In spring 396 A.H. (March-April, 1006 A.D.) Mahmud marched to 
Multan® but as it was not safe’ to cross the Indus lower down, he resolved 
to cross it near Peshawar and asked Anandpal to let him pass through his 
territories. Anandpal refused to do so and taking up the cause of Daud, 
the ruler of Multan, advanced towards Pesh,a^war to prevent the passage 
of the river. Mahmud inflicted a crushing defeat on him and pursued 
him as far as Sodhra,® situated on the Chinab, where Anandpal eluded 
the Sultan by escaping into the Kashmir hills.® The Sultan relinquished 
the pursuit and resumed his march to Multan. 

Anandpal was now filled with serious apprehension at the growing 
power of the Sultan, whose advance he and his father had failed to check. 
He, therefore, appealed to the neighbouring Rajas’® for help in stemming 
the tide of Muslim conquest from the north-west. The Rajas readily 
responded to his appeal and despatched their contingents to swell the 
army which Anandpal had mustered from all parts of his kingdom. 


1. 'Utbi, 158. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Fuishta, I> p. 24 relates that the Hindds believed that if any RSja was twice taken prisoner by the 
Muslims or was twice defeated by them he did not deserve to be a sovereign after that and he could ex- 
patiate his crime by burning himself in fire. 

4. ‘Utbl, Z59 ; and Firishta, 1 , 24. 

$. Sistif-e-Muhammad b, Mansflr, Adabul I^arb wash Shuid'a. B.M.MS. f. 124. 

6. 'Utb!, 211. 

7. Gardizi, 67, says that the reason for the request was that Mahmdd wanted to take Dddd unawares. 

8. Finshta, I, 25. 

9. ‘Utbi, 212 ; and GardM, 67, 

1 0. Firi^ta, I, 26 mentions that the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwaliar, Kalinjar, Kannaqj, Delhi and Ajmer helped 
AnandiSl, but Delhi and Ajmer were most probably not founded at that time. 

10 * 
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This huge host was placed under the command of Brahmeinpal, son of 
Anandpal, and was ordered to advance to Peshawar.^ 

Sultan Mahmud received news of this attack in mid-winter but dis- 
regarding the severity of weather, he left Ghazna on Rabi‘ II 2g, 399 
A.H.® (December 31, 1008, A.G.), crossed the Indus and met the invaders 
in the plain opposite Waihind. The Hindus fought with great valour 
^d towards the evening the success of the Muslims seemed to be in 
jeopardy, but the Sultan retrieved the situation by sending his personal 
guards to sweep round and deliver an attack on the enemy’s rear.® By 
effecting a partial change of front to meet the attack, the Hindu ranks 
fell into confusion and were utterly defeated. Valuable spoils including 
30 elephants fell into the hands of the conquerers.^ 

After this victory the Sultan returned to Ghazna about the end of the 
year 399® A.H. (June, 1009 A.D.). After the departure of the Sultan, 
Anandpal managed to re-establish his power in the Salt Range with his 
headquarters at Nandna. Anandpal died some time after this and was 
succeeded by ‘ his son Trilochanpal.® 


(c) 


Trilochanpal 


( 404—412 A.H.) 

(1013 — 1021-22 A.D.). 


Trilochanpal had not very cosily settled in his kingdom of Salt Range, 
when Sultan Mahmud resolved to crush his power. He started from 
Ghazna about the end of autunm 404 A.H.’ (November, 1013 A.D.), 
but was forced to return on account of a heavy fall of snow. He started 
again in the following spring® (March, 1014 A.D.) and marched to Nandna® 
which, situated on the northern spur of the Salt Range, commmded the 
main route into the Ganges Doab. Having jearnt of the Sultan’s intention, 
Trilochanpal entrusted the defence to his son Bhimpal the Fearless, 
and set out for Kashmir Pass^^ to implore the assistance of Sangranaraja 
of Kashmir.^® Bhimpal entrenched himself in a strong position between 
two hills at the junction of which the fort was situated, and closed the 
entrance to the pass by a strong line of elephants. The Sultan advanced 


1. ‘Utbi, 224. 

2. Gardizl, 69 ; and ‘Utbi, 224. 

3. 'Utbi, 224 ; and Firighta, 1 , a6. 

4. ‘Utbi, 224. 

5. ‘Utbi, 226 ; and GartUzl, 70. 

6. Al-BirQni, II, f3. 

7. Baihaql, 841. 

8. ‘Utbi, 260. 

9. It is Nardin of ‘Utbi, 260; and GardIzI, 72. 

10. He is called Nidar meaning ‘fearless’ by 'Utbi. 
n. Gardizl, 72. 

12. Kalhana, Rajatarangim, Bk. VII, ii, 47-60. 
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to the assault and, after several days of futile fighting, was at last able to 
draw out a detachment of Bhimpal into the plain and put it to the rout.^ 
Bhimpal in the meantime received reinforcements and, leaving his 
entrenched position, he came out into the plain, with his rear resting on 
the hills and his wings protected by elephants and attacked the Sultan, 
but he was beaten back. He then ordered a charge of elephants. The 
Muslims assailed them with such a deadly shower of arrows on their 
eyes that they were forced to turn back. The Sultan now delivered a 
furious charge on Bhimpal which proved irresistible.® The Hindus 
broke up and fled for life to the fort of Nandna. The Sultan laid a siege 
to it. Mines were run under the walls of the fort and the Turkoman 
sharp shooters poured a terrific shower of arrows on the defenders. 
Realising that it would be impossible to hold out long, the garrison 
surrendered unconditionally. The Sultan entered the fort and captured 
immense booty including a large number of elephants, and a big store of 
arms and other valuables. There was an idol in a temple here with an 
inscription indicating that it had been constructed 40,000 years ago.® 
The Sultan now turned his attention to Trilochanpal who, with the 
Kashmir contingent, was encamped in one of the valleys to the north of 
Jhelum.^ Tunga, the commmder of the»Kaghmir forces was so elated 
with pride at an easy victory which he had won over a reconnaissance 
party of the Sultan that he began to think too lightly of the strength of 
the invader, but on the following day, Tonga’s pride received a rude 
shock when ‘ the leader of the Turu§lika army ’ who was ‘ skilled in 
stratagem,'® personally led an attack on the Kashmir troops md put 
them to rout. Tunga fled for his life.® Trilochanpal rallied his forces 
and made final attempt to retrieve his fortune but he was defeated.’ 

The Sultan placed the fort of Nandna in charge of Sarugh and returned 
to Ghazna in summer, 405 A.H.® (July-August, 1014 A. D.). The power 
of Trilochanpal was broken and he returned to the eastern part of the 
Panjab where he seems to have established himself in the Siwalik hills, 
but Hindu Shahis no longer remained the monarchs of Lahore. 
Trilochanpal was assassinated by some of his followers in 412 A.H.* 


1. 'Utbl, 36a. 

3. Ibid. 

3. Gardlzl, 72 ; and ‘ Utbi, 263. Elliott, II, 39 has given an incorrect translation of 'Utbl, The word 
bud in this passage is the Atabicised form of the Persian but which means an idol, and not Budda as 
Elliott has translated it, 

4. GardM, 12: and Kalhana, Bk. VII, I, S3 note. 

5. These epithets are elnployed by Kalhana, Bk. VII, i. 56, for SulfJn MahmQd. He ia mentioned in i. 
S3 as Hammira which ia an obvious adaptation of Amir. 

6. Kalhana, Bk. VII, i, 57 ’ . 

7. Gardizi, 72, 

8. Ibid.. 

9. Ibnul Aihir, IX, 219 ; and Al-BirOnl, II, 13. 
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(1021 A.D.) and his son Bhimpal, the Fearless, died five years later in 
417 A.H.'-'- (1026 A.D.). Thus came to an end a grand dynasty of Rajas 
about whom Al-Biruni remarks ‘ Of the whole house there is no longer 
the slightest remnant in existence. We must say that, in all their grandeu:n 
they never slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble sentiment and noble bearing. ® 

Muhammad Baqir. 


1. Al-BIrflnl, 11 , 13. 

2. Ibid, 
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HYDERABAD 

Osmania University Research Journal : 

V OLUMES Nos, 10 to 12 of the Research Journal of the Osmania 
University, Section “ Theology and Arts ” have just come out in 
a single issue. Let us hope, it will be more regular in future. 

In its Urdu section, there is a second instalment of a learned article 
of Maulana Manazir Ahsan Gllani, Head of the Faculty of Theology, 
on the Codification and recording of the HadiA, the first instalment 
being published in Vol. VII of the same journal (cf. Islamic Culture, 
January 1941, pp. 133-3). The article may be resumed as follows : 

As the records of the experiences and observations of the Companions 
of the Prophet regarding the word and deed of the Prophet constitute 
JJadifii, the dates of the death of those Companions from whom the 
largest number of traditions has been transmitted become of unusual 
importance. The space of time between this and the compilation of the 
ceuionical collections of al-Bukhari, Muslim and, others, — ^which were 
certainly not the earliest, as several much earlier collections have not 
only been recorded but are even actually extant, — extends hardly to a 
hundred or 150 years at the most. 

Compared to this, the Vedas of the Hindus were acknowledgedly 
compiled in the loth century of the Christian era having remained only 
in the memories of the generations of transmitters for thousands of years, 
according to the Hindus ; and for 15 to 16 centuries according to the 
western researchers. 

Moreover the importance of IJadi^ in Islam is secondary, since the 
Qur’an takes precedence over it. If the codes of primary importance in 
other communities, such as the Vedas are, cannot be deemed to suffer 
in trustworthiness even by transmission from only the memory for over 
1500 years, why should the space of only 150 years affect adversely the 
credibility of HadiA. 

Again, the article describes the factors that contributed to the preser- 
vation of the Hadiffi: 

• • 
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I. Apart from the fart, that owing to different comprehensible 
causes, the Arabs had particularly cultivated their faculty of memory, 
— ^for which many illustrations have been given, — it is reminded that the 
so-called “oral transmission of the IJadiA ” did never mean mere 
talk or lecture of the type of modern university practice, but actual 
memorising word for word just as in the well-known case of the Qur’an. 
So, it_ is recorded that each sitting was confined only to ten or eleven 
traditions ; and the audience learnt it by heart. The author has later 
given details of various methods the students adopted for memorising 
the traditions. 

3. Patronage was accorded by the government and well-to-do people 
in those days to the masters of ^fadim, which naturally encouraged 
memorising the traditions. 

3. The class of Traditionalists had specialised in the subject having 
given up all else; and the preservation and propagation of the IJadim 
had become their sole aim and occupation of life. Besides the author 
has given details of the special service the Traditionalists rendered 
for the preservation of the IJadim. 

In he same journal, Dr. Mir. Waliuddin describes the nature of Self, 
and explains the relation between God and man. Taking his stand on a 
saying of the Prophet, that “ God created man in His own image,” he 
shows that according to the §ufis, God the Knower manifests Himself 
in the Known (the created) revealing all the aptitudes of the known, 
that is to say, the Khower_.(also known as Reality) manifesting Himself 
in the form of the Known is called the Created. The Created by itself is 
non-existent. Existence belongs to the Knower alone which is the only 
Reality or Existence. There is no duality of Being or Existence. Onto- 
logically there is but one Reality. There is nothing in Existence except 
God. He is the Firsit, the Last, the Outward, the Inward, i.e., the subs- 
tance of what is manifest and whatremainslatentat the time of manifesta- 
tion. 

He continues : There are four aspects that may be readily 
distinguished in Reality or God : Essence, Knowledge of Self, Light or 
dawning of Essence in the Knowledge or Ego, and Observation of Self. 
When the Knower manifests Himself in the form of the Known or the 
Created, His Essence becomes what is known as the Body or Sarx or 
iilatter or Hyle, His Knowledge the Heart, ffis Light the Spirit. The 
Absolute Ego when manifested in the Known is called the Finite Ego or 
SelL ' ■ . ■ 

Prophet's Birthday Essay Competitions : 

As usual, the various students’ unions of the Osmania University 
and its affiliated colleges,, including Warangal, arranged prize essays for 
students on various aspects of the life of the Prophet. Some of the prizes 
were reserved for non-Muslim students donated by non-Muslims. 
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Russian and Turkish Languages : 

At last, it is hoped that the teaching of the Turkish language will 
start in the Osmania University from the next academic year, beginning 
in June, 1948. The teaching of Russian is also being arranged in the 
Nizam College. 

The Urdu Monthly (Ruh-e-Taraqqi ) : 

As everywhere else, the post-war period in Hyderabad has seen the 
appearance of a very large number of new dailies, weeklies, monthlies 
and other periodicals. 

Although the Urdu monthly Ruli-e-Taraqqi was started only in the 
month of November last year yet it has already established considerable 
reputation. Last December it brought out a special issue on the present 
constitutional problems of Hyderabad, after the establishment of the 
two Dominions of Pakistan and Hindustan. Of the dozen special articles, 
the following are of special interest : 

1. Our present status, in the light of the Standstill Agreement. 

2. The comparative status of the states acceding to Pakistan and 
Hindustan together with an analysis of the Instrument of Accession. 

3. The international status of enclosures, or states surrounded on 
all sides by the territory of one and the same neighbour. 

4. The great harm to Hyderabad Hindus in the State’s joining the 
Indian Union. 

5. Hyderabad’s right to Independence. 

6. Permanent relations of Hyderabad and the Indian Union to- 
gether with an analysis of the former Anglo-Hyderabad treaties. 

The journal has also allotted a portion for serially publishing books, 
original or translated. Since January, it has taken in hand the classical 
work of Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence 
and Constitutional Theory, New York 1903, and about thirty pages of the 
original are rendeied monthly. 

The English Press : 

The English Press in Hyderabad as it should be is not as 
highly developed as the Urdu Press. Besides the Meezan, another 
English daily the Hyderabad News is shortly expected to be published 
imder Muslim ownership. It is to be the organ of the Majlis Ittihadul 
Muslimln its aim being the preservation of the independence of the 
Nizam’s Dommions against the encroachment of the neighbouring 
dominion. 

The Urd-u organ of the Association of the Industrialists, the 'Azim-tar 
Hyderabad, in its first aimual number, published last January, brought , 
out several learned contributions on the political and economic aspects of 
Hyderabad. 
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rx^i , .1 fifteen years, there is a Cercle Francais in Hyderabad. 
Thanks to the co-operation of the Centre culture! of the French Gonsulat 
general at Calcutta and the Service d’Information of Pondichery, its 
ac^vities have now increased manifold. Housed for the present in the 
iNizam College, it arranges lectures in French, gives lessons to beginners 
and runs a reamng room and a circulating library besides holding social 
gatherings. A bilingual monthly Franco-Urdu is now contemplated for 
■cultural co-operadon. There are over forty members now, and may be 
that it will be affiliated to the Alliance Fran^aise of Paris. 

Institut Franco-Hyderabad is purely academic in nature. It has taken 
up the translation of French learned books and monographs into Urdu. 


Dr. Upham Pope 


The famous American Orientalist, Dr. Upham Pope delivered a set of 
extension lectures at the invitation of the Osmania University. His 
lecture on Muslim art was very illuminating. He developed the theme 
that Muslim art is of decoration— a more difficult branch — ^whereas in 
other countries it is generally of representation. Unity of culture in all 
walks of life of a nation, even of a continent as Asia, was another theory 
he vigorously propounded with an array of facts illustrated by lantern 
slides. 


Arabic Society. 


The Arabic Society of Hyderabad which has been so active in pro- 
pagating the Arabic language among the masses in the metropolis of His 
Majesty the Nizam has now got a home of its own. The Arabic pub- 
lication periodical has priority on its programme for the near future. 


Late Prof. ‘Abdul Muqtadir Siddiqi. 


A great scholar has recently passed away. For long he was associated 
with the Theology Faculty of the Osmania University. He was the 
younger brother of Maulana ‘Abdul Qadir Siddiqi, Retired Professor 
and Head of the Theology Department of the Osmania University. 
Prof. 'Abdul Muqtadir was also an alumnus of the now centenarian 
Darululoom College. We offer our heartfelt condolence to his son, 
Mahmud ‘Abdussabur, Lecturer in the Osmania University and other 
relations. 
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1. The Iqhal Week Celebrations : 

Under the auspices of the Markaz-i-Bazm-i-Iqbal, Hyderabad, the 
Iqbal Week Celebrations commenced from 17th Khurdad, 1357 F. The 
first session was presided over by Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung Bahadur. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Yamin Zuberi presided over the and session. Khan 
Bahadur Abdur Rehinan Chaghtai delivered a speech on “Iqbal Art,”^ 
and other speakers, too, took part in the deliberations. Dr. Yusuf Husain 
Khan, Head of the Department of History, Osmania University, presided 
over the 3rd session. Among the speakers that took part in the delibera- 
tions were Dr. Mir 'Waliud-din and others. In the fourth and the last 
session, the Hon'ble Mr. Venkat Rao was in the chair. Mr. Khaja 
Mohammad Ahmad, Director of Archaeology, spoke on the Islamic 
art. Besides this, a number of original poems were read. These sessions 
were a great success. 

2. Newspapers and Periodicals, in Hyderabad : 


Hyderabad State is not lacking behind other states or provinces,, 
in the field of newspapers. It has many newspapers and periodicals to 
serve its people. Paper is produced by the Sirpur Paper Mills. Litho 
printing is particularly encouraging to the production of the Urdu news- 
papers, which has in spite of being written by hand and illustrated by 
Staff Artist, set up a new standard of production. It is gratifying to note 
that the Urdu Press, as usual, leads in volume and numbers. We shall 
be content by giving the list of dailies, bi-weeklies and fortnightlies 
only. 

Dailies. 


English. 

(1) The Deccan Chronicle 

(2) The Hyderabad Bulletin 

(3) The Meezan 

(4) The Daily News 

Telugu. 

(1) The Golconda Patrika 

(2) The Mez^ 

Urdu. 

(1) Himayat-e-Deccan 

(2) Mu§hir-i-Deccan 


Editor Mr. K. S. Rajgopal. 

„ Mr. Jomwar Mull Motilal. 
„ Mr. Mirza Abid Ali Baig. 
„ Mr. C. S. Naidu. 


Mr. S. Partab Reddy. 
Mr. A. Bapi Raju. 


„ Mr. Nizam-ud-din Husain Khan 
Shams. 

,, Mr. Vasadev Rao. 
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(3) Mezan 

Editor Mr. Habib-ullah Aui. 

(4) Mustaqbil 

ft 

Mr. Azimud-din, 

(S) Muba§sir 

* * ft 

Mr. Abu Said Khan. 

m Nizam Gazette 

• • u 

Mr. Sayyid Viqar Ahmad. 

(7) Payam_ 

• • ft 

Mr. Akhtar Hasan. 

^8) Qurani Duniya 

• • >1 

Mr, Abu Mohd. Muslah. 

(9) Rahber-i-Deccan 

* • it 

Mr. Sayyid Mahmud Wahid-ud- 
din. 

'(10) Sahifa 

* * it 

Mr. Mohd. Taher Ali. 

'flij Suitanat 

• * • • 

Mr. Sayyid Sad-ullah Qadri. 

(12) Subh-i-Deccan 

• ♦ it 

Mr. Ahmad Arif, 

(13) Tanzeem 

• • it 

Mr. Ali Ashraf. 

{14) T‘amir-i-Deccan 

• • #> 

Mr. Fiaz-ud-din. 

(15) Waqt 
fi6) Mo'in 

* • ft 

Mr. Abdur Rehman. 

• • it 

Mr. Sayyid Jafer-ullah. 

(17) Insaf 

* * it 

Mr. Ahmadullah Qadri, 

•fi8) IttiMd 

• * it 

Mr. Mohd. Sultan-bin-Omar. 

(19) Imroz 

• * it 

Mr. Shuab-ullah Khan. 

'(20) Jinnah 

• * it 

Mr. Sayyid Azhar Husain Razvi. 

■(2i) Nizam 

• 

Bi-Weeklies. 

• • tt 

Mr. Mir Muhammad Ali Khan. 

Urdu. 

(i) Milap 

• • tf 

Mr. Wahid-ul-Haq Siddiqi. 

(2) The State News 

• • tf 

Mr. Akhtar Husain Qurashi. 


Weeklies. 


English, 

(i) The Clarion . . Dr. S, A. Latif, (recently stopped 

publication). 

'(2) The Indian States and 

Zamindars . . „ Mr. V. Subramanyam. 

(3) The Rainbow . . „ Mr. S. N. Sastri, 

Urdu. 

(i) Azad, Hyderabad . .. „ Mr, Thakur Omrao Sing. 

•(2) ‘Aamtar, Hyderabad . . „ Mr. Aziz Ahmad. 

(3) The Commercial 

Reporter . . • • v Shaik Ahmad. 

(4) Hayat-i-Nao . , » Mr. Musleh-ud-din. 

•(S) Iqbal . . . . M Mr, Sarmast Khan. 

(6) Iqtidar . . ■ • Mr. Sayyid Ali Ashraf. 

<7) Janihur . . . • Mr. Abdul Aziz. 
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(8) Madrasa 

(9) Muinlekat . . 

(10) Naqsh-o-Nigar 

(11) Parchem 

(12) Rah Numa 

(13) Sayyid-ul-Akhbar 

(14) Taj 

(15) Tajir _ 

(16) Daur-i-Jadid 

(17) Wafadar 

(18) Inqilab 

(19) Yad 

(20) Kamran 

(21) Aman 

(22) 'Aiwan 

(23) The Deccan Gazette 

(24) Azadi 
f2S) Ahpg 

(26) Anjuman 

(27) Al-A'zam 

(28) Naqqash 

(29) Payam-i-Aman 

(30) A§hkar 


Marathi. 
Nizam Vijaya 


Editor Mr. Mohd. Hasan Siddiqi. 

. „ Mr. Hasn-ud-din. 

„ Mr. Sayyid Hamid Mohiuddin. 

,, Mr. Sayyid Fasih-ud-din. 

. ,, Mr. B. S. Rao. 

„ Mr. Samsam Shirazi. 

„ Mr. Bahauddin Mahmud. 

„ Mr. Abdul Mannan Khan. 

„ Mr. Yakub Ali. 

,, Mr. Murtuza Mujtahadi. 

„ Col. Sayyid Ghulam Moin-ud- d i n . 
„ Mr. Ghulam Mustafa Baig. 

,, Mr. Vasdaw Sastri. 

,, Mr. Akhtar Husain. 

„ Mr. Abid Husain Siddiqi. 

„ Mr. Sayyid Mukhtar Muhammad. 
,, Mr. Daulat Khan Sharar. 

,, Mr. Qazi Sayyid Hamid Ali. 

,, Mr. Hakim Azad Ansar i. 

,, Mr. Ahmad-ullah Khan Mansur. » 
. ,, Mr. Janki Parshad. 

• >> 


Mr. V. L. Phatak. 


Urdu-Maraihi-Telugu and Kanarese. 


Payam-i-Amn. 

Marathi and Kanarese. 

(1) Lokmat (Bidar) 

(2) Swantantra Vir 

Fortnightlies. 

English. 

(1) New Hyderabad 

(2) Nava 

Urdu. 

(i) Filmi Mauj . . 

(4) Sehat-i-‘Amma 

(5) Zira'at 


Mr. Uma Kant Rao. 
Mr. D. L. Jukkalkar. 


Mr. K. Ishwar Dutt. 


Mr. B. R. Mehra. 

Mr. Hakim Laiq Ahmad. 
Mr. Munir-ud-din. 
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The Hyderabad Broadcasting Station : 

Hyderabad Broadcasting Station in spite of its limited resources 
is making day-to-day progress and considering the changing times, it is 
doing Its best to fulfil the ‘expectations of the listeners. 

The new year 1357 has witnessed the openings of some new chapters 
in the history of Hyderabad Broadcasting. New programmes have been 
planned to keep pace with the changing condition. This act has received 
great appreciation from the public. Some items have been added to make 
the programmes as interesting as possible. Some of these items are : 

The weekly newspaper review on Fridays at 9.30 a.m. 

To infuse the spirit of patriotism, sacrifice and responsibility a feature 
called, ‘ New Hyderabad,' is being broadcast on every Thursday. 

To inspire a sense of duty among our countrymen, national songs 
and poems are broadcast. 

Sports review is another new item broadcast fortnightly on Wednes- 
days at 9 p.m. 

Special programmes are broadcast for ladies, students, children and 
Army. 

K. S. L. 


MADRAS 

Islamic Studies in the University : 

Ma.dras used to be a model province of British Indian administra- 
tion owing to the reasonable and law-abiding mentality of its public. 
Excepting a few pinpricks here and there, Muslims and Islamic studies 
remained there in security and reciprocated loyal collaboration. Thus 
Islamic history and culture, for instance, were recognised as optional sub- 
jects in Inter., B.A. Ordinary B.A., Honours examinations, and as a 
separate group in the M.A. course. We learn with regret that with the 
advent of independence, extra-provincial forces are capturing the uni- 
versity, and the authorities are contemplating abolition of this subject 
altogether. It is also reported that henceforward municipalities will not 
give aid to schools which impart religious instruction. The blow will be 
particularly felt by hundreds of Quranic schools for Muslim youth in 
the province, which have contributed not a little in training them for 
citizenship of good type in the past. 

The sixty years old Madrasah Mubainmadi has recently been rejuve- 
nated not only in its building but also in its curricula and the very spirit 
in running it. The graduates of this theological college are found in 
many parts of India, particularly in Madras and Bombay provinces. 
It is trying to become a Muslim university for the southern parts of the 
Indian Union. 

F— 11 
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The historic centre of Muslim culture, the town of Karnool is fortunate 
in having now a first grade college for its youth, A grant of Rs. 2 lakhs 
from Hyderabad has enabled it to meet the initial expenses for opening 
the arts, science and commerce faculties, and for providing residentid 
facilities which go a long way in training not only the mind but also the 
character of the alumni. It is a Muslim institution which is recognised 
by the University as an affiliated college. 

M. H. 


DELHI 


The Anglo-Arabic College and the Asafjahi Dynasty : 

As may be known to many of the readers of the Islamic Culture the 
Anglo-Arabic College, which is situated just outside the Ajmeri Darwaza 
of Shahjahanabad or Old Delhi, was not spared the ravages during the 
dark days of the carnage of September, 1947, and had to be closed after 
everyone of its inmates, including the so-called menial staff, had been 
successfully evacuated by the Principal. The College is a remarkable 
institution, and its magnificent quadrangle and a more magnificent 
mosque, have seen dynasties, governments and politics made and unmade 
during nearly two centuries of their existence. The institution was orig- 
inally founded by Nawwab Ghaziu*d-fa Khan Flroz Jang, father of Asaf 

I, founder of the Hyderabad Donoinion, during the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, and as such might well be regarded as the oldest 
existing educational institution in India with an almost continuous history 
from about 1706 onwards. It was only during the short interval of seven 
years following the tragic events of 1857-58 that the great quadrangle 
was utilised otherwise than for purposes of education by the new masters 
of the Imperial Capital. In 1764 it was restored to its original purpose, 
education, and has since served the object of imparting higher education, 
firstly as the Delhi College and then successively as the Anglo-Arabic 
High School, the Anglo-Arabic Intermediate College and the full-fledged 
Anglo-Arabic College, admitting students, both Muslim and non-Muslim, 
reading for the highest degrees of the Delhi University in practically 
all the branches of knowledge. In many ways it has been a unique insti- 
tution, for while its founder was directly connected with the Deccan 
it was re-endowed by the grant of a large sum of money deposited with 
the East India Company by Nawwab Ttimadu’d-dowlah, Prime Minister 
of Oudh in 1828. As Delhi College it counted as its alumni such giants 
of Islamic and Indian culture as Syed Ahmad Khan. Nazir Ahmad, 
Muhammad Husain Azad, Sri Ram, Dhakau’l-lah and many others, and 
as late as September 1947 it included on its rolls students from all parts 
of the Indian subcontinent, from Hyderabad, Mysore, Madras, as well 
as from the Panjab, the United Provinces and Bengal. It was naturally 
not affiliated to any particular school of active politics, though it is interest- 
ing to know that it was in the grounds of the College that the great 
11 # 
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Convention oi the Muslim League was held which gave a final shape to 
the demand for Pakistan six or seven years ago. 

noted, the institution was originally foxmded by the 
fether of Asaf Jah the Great. As is well known NawWab Ghaziu’d-din 
Khan Firoz Jang took a prominent part in the conquest of Bijapur in 
1686 and was practically in command of the Imperial forces before Gol- 
conda when that great fortress fell to the Mughal forces the next year. 
He was later appointed governor of Berar and Gujarat, and bn his death- 
bed at Ahmadabad he willed that his mortal remains be carried to Delhi 
and interred in the beautiful mausoleum which he had erected near the 
tomb of his preceptor Ha^rat Shah Wajihu’d-din, by the side of the 
mosque on the western side of the great quadrangle of the Madrasah. 
The_ mausoleum is a simple roofless structure of exquisitely beautiful 
trellised white marble of the purest quality, pierced with the foliage 
pattern, while there is a further enclosing wall of buff sandstone with 
exquisite panels of foliage in relief. The actual burial chamber contains 
three graves, the central being that of the founder, flanked on either side 
by those of his wife Safiyah Khmam, daughter of NawwabSa'du'l-lah Khan 
Prime Minister of the Emperor Shah Jahan, and that of his grandson, the 
eldest son of Asaf jah I, Nawwab Ghaziu'd-din Khan FIdoz Jang 11 who 
rose to be the Prime Minister of the Emperor Mu^mmad Shah at Delhi. 
Outside the College quadrangle further to the west there is a large plat- 
form of white marble with two graves in the approved Mughal style with 
beautiful calligraphy in relief depicting verses from the holy Qp^^’an, 
and these graves are reputed to be those of Nawwab Mu'inu’l-Mulk 
Rustam-i-Hind who was the nephew of 'Khwaja ‘Abid Qilich Khan, 
grandfather of Asaf Jah I, who lies buried near Himayatsagar, and his 
wife Fatimah Sultan Begum. About a hundred feet further to the south 
is another platform, this time of red sandstone with two graves exactly 
identical to those of Mu'inu’l-Mulk and his Begum, and without doubt 
containing the remains of another scion of the Asaflyah dynasty. 

Thus it will be seen that the oldest existing educational institution 
in North India is not only directly coimected with the forebears and 
scions of the Asafiyah dynasty but has been hallowed by their mortal 
remains. It is the earnest prayer of the writer that the College be resusci- 
tated and regain its old glory, and that these wonderful historical and 
archaeological remains which nave such a direct bearing on the family 
of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar should be properly 
preserved. 

Urdu Translation of Indian Constitution : 

A WELCOME departure from the general linguistic policy of the Indian 
Union was made in October last when a committee was appointed by 
Hon. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Constituent Assembly of 
India, to translate the draft constitution into Urdu, side by side with 
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another committee to translate it into Hindi. Apart from official mem- 
bers, Prof. H. K. Sherwani and Prof. M. Mujib were invited to serve 
on fhe Urdu Committee perhaps in their capacity of constitutional 
experts. The Committee began its work at New Delhi in right earnest 
towards the end of February, and went almost without a break right up 
to the middle of May when the last proofs had duly been read and correct- 
ed. It IS interesting to note that before the two Committees started to 
function it was definitely laid down that they were to translate the draft 
constitution into Urdu and Hindi and not into the newly found Hindus- 
tani language. From the very outset the Urdu Committee had to face 
a number of problems, such as that of vocabulary, technical terms and 
construction of sentences. It is recognised on all hands that Urdu has 
to face many difficulties and pass many hurdles and blocks under the 
present set-up, and after giving the matter their deep thought the Urdu 
Committee came to the conclusion that it would serve no useful purpose 
to make the translation too technical in its vocabulary or to coin new 
words in the presence of words, whatever their origin, which had become 
part and parcel of the spoken tongue and on the basis of which Urdu 
has real claims to be the /m|ua franca of this vast subcontinent. At the 
same time the fact remained that the construction of the English language, 
specially in its legal and technical aspect, is entirely different from that 
of Urdu, and this difficulty, by no means small, was added to the fact 
that the original English draft, itself a first essay of its kind, contained 
many printing mistakes and numerous ones of pimctuation, which made 
the meanings difficult to make out. The Committee was fully cognisant 
that if the translation was to be of any permanent utility at all it should 
have the same status at least as the Hindi translation, and they became 
more aware that the Hindi Committee, which was in session at Nagpur 
under the Chairmanship of the Speaker of the C.P. Legislative Assembly, 
was in the continuous act of concocting an entirely new phraseology 
consisting of words and juxta-positional compounds representing English 
legal and technical terms, and taking their cue direct from Sanskrit. 
However that may be, the Urdu Committee stuck to their programme 
of translating the text in the easiest possible Urdu, of course with the 
fullest regard for its technical aspect. They have now completed work, 
and it is hoped that the translation along with Urdu vocabulary, will 
soon be out. 

It may be interesting to note that a private agency is transcribing 
the Urdu translation into the Latin (‘ Ro.man ') script with certain modi- 
fications, as opinion, however feeble today, seems to be gathering grotmd 
that with the increasingly widening gulf between Hindi and Urdu 
and the need for a common script for India, perhaps a reformed Latin 
script might, after all, be the best solution of the problem. 

A curious anecdote is related about the new language which has 
been introduced in the U.P., the cradle of the Urdu language. On the 
loth of May a Hindu advocate who was travelling from elsewhere to his 
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home at Aligarh, insisted on entering and re mainin g in the ladies’ 
waiting room of the Aligarh railway station, as he said that there 
was no indication that the room was reserved for ladies only. When 
the station master and the police officer on duty at the station intervened, 
and the advocate was informed there wds a (Hindi) notice-board outside 
which clearly showed that the room was a Zanana waiting room, he 
showed complete ignorance of the contents of the notice-board, and 
said that if there was a notice it was in a language and script which he 
could not read or understand, and it would not have mattered in the 
slightest if the language had been in the Chinese not in the Devanagri 
script ! 

H.K.S. 


NORTH-EASTERN INDIA AND EAST PAKISTAN 
Mahatma Gandhi's tragic death : 

The biggest tragedy of the year 1948 is the martyrdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi, whom Jawahar Lai Nehru called the Father of Indian Nation. 
The entire population of India was plunged into unfathomable depth of 
grief. Poets, litterateurs, and every literary journal of North-Eastern 
India bemoaned and bewailed the tragic murder of the apostle of 
non-violence with the greatest intensity of pain and pathos. The 
Ma'drif of Azamgarh, published several elegies. Some of the verses of 
an elegy are ; 

l^li L« if I j ty\ ^- 1 / ti- L* I 1.^ XI <j-** j k-w; >V 

'tL. ^ J J ifV 0*1 

The political disciples of Gandhiji have announced their intention 
to translate all his life-long missions into practice. One of his missions 
was to make Hindustani, with Devnagri and Persian scripts popular, 
as the lingua franca of India. The draft constitution prejpared by the 
Indian Constituent Assembly had recommended Hindi with Devnagri 
script as the official language of the Indian Union. But the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress has now given its decision in 
favour of Hindustani although the script has not been explicitly mentioned. 
But the Premier of India, Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru, has clarified the issue 
by making the following observations in the Union of Journalists at 
Bombay : “It was obvious that English would have to be less and less in 
use as the official language. The Congress had been wedded to the 
Hindi; or Hindustani, language. He did not like the term “ Hindustani,” 
either in relation to the people or the language. The controversy was not 
F— 12 
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merely in regard to whether it should be Hindi or Urdu, but in regard to 
the script also. Mahatma Gandhi had wished that Hindustani should be 
India’s official language with both the Nagri and Urdu scripts. He entirely 
agreed with Mahatma Gandhi. Nagri was, of course, the more popular 
script, but he did not like excluding the Urdu script. Even as regards 
the vocabulary Hindi should not be exclusive. Simple words which were 
common all over the country should be included in it, in whichever 
language they had their root, even English. The richest languages in 
the world were inclusive languages. English was one such, and every 
year 5000 words were added to it. The Hindi-Urdu question was not 
Hindu-Muslim question, but a territorial question, and any outcry to 
exclude Urdu words and Urdu script, as also any attempt to import into 
the Hindi language difficult Sanskritised words was to be deprecated.” 

Indian Art Exhibition : 

A Lucknow daily has given some information regarding the Indian 
Art Exhibition in London, which we referred to in the Islamic Culture 
of October, 1947. This ejffiibition of ;£.5,ooo,ooo worth of art from 
India and Pakistan began in December, 1947, and was closed on February 
29, 1948. The turnstiles recorded a total of about 110,000 visitors in 
three months. Twelve years ago an exhibition of the Chinese art drew 
400,000 spectators. All were agreed that the Indian Art Exhibition, 
which spanned five thousand years of art in India, was the greatest of 
its kind ever seen in London or Europe. The reasons for seeming indiffer- 
ence of the British public towards Indian art, according to Sir Richard 
Winstedt, Vice-Chairman* of the Exhibition and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, are as follows ; ” The emphasis of Indian art is on the 
spiritual side. This repels rather than attracts the British public of a 
material age. The greatness of Indian sculpture is obvious to any con- 
noisseur but it can hardly appeal to the average Briton, who has never 
had the chance of seeing sculpture of high merit. Even prominent art 
critics have qualified their praise of exhibition by lamenting their ignorance 
of the Indian artists’ aims, an attitude inexcusable in experts, for whom 
all art should be a matter of colour, design and plasticity.” The High 
Comrnissioner for Pakistan, Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahimatoola, placed the 
exhibition in its right perspective when he said that it was only an index 
to art iri the tyra Dominions. ” Personally,” he said, ” I feel that so far 
as Muslim artists are concerned, they reached the heights of their inspira- 
tion in architectural design. The structure and beauty of the Qutbminar, 
the inscriptions and carvings on the wail of the Fort in Delhi, the Taj 
Mahal and the Juma Masjid have only to be seen to be appreciated. The 
early Deccan paintings, the seventeenth century jades and crystals and 
the Mogul embroideries are but small indications of the height that the 
genius of Muslim artists has reached and which in Pakistan will, I am 
sure, reach greater heights yet.” 

12 * 
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Anoth er interesting information is about the search for the Peacock. 
Throne : The strange prophecy of a fortuneteller has encouraged a 
70-year -old British engineer to plumb the sea for the historic ;£.3,ooo,ooo 
Peacock Throne of the Emperor Shah Jehan of India. The thrcne and 
other treasures worth a royal* ransom, are reputed to have gone down 
with the wreckage of the East India merchantman “ Grosvenor,” which 
sank off the South African coast, 166 years ago. Fourteen people were 
drowned when the ” Grosvenor ” foundered and death and disaster 
have been linked with the vessel ever since. Many attempts to reach the 
supposed treasure have failed and bad luck attended the last effort. An 
engineer named Bill Duckham and his colleagues have formed a Salvage 
Syndicate and acquired a giant grab-crane in the hope of fishing up the 
treasure. Lack of funds is reported to be delaying their venture. Duckham., 
however, recently met a Cape _ Town clairvoyant, who told him : 
" Nothing to worry about. Youwillfind what you seek.” He now believes 
that success is round the corner. Legend says the ” Grosvenor ” treasure 
includes 19 boxes containing diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and 
hundreds of gold and silver bars and gold coins, in addition to the famous 
Peacock Throne which was removed from Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739. 

We would like to give here some useful details from the various articles 
published in the Muslim press of Calcutta. They are : 

I. Muslims in Balkans . — Before the beginning of the second World 
War, the Muslims in the Balkans enjoyed religious autonomy. There 
was a council of the community consisting of from five to ten members to 
look after the religious needs of every three hundred Muslim houses in' 
one or more than one village. There was a District Commission to super- 
vise the work of the Council and also to administer the Wakf property. 
There were two Wakf Assemblies, one at Serajevo and the other at 
Uskub with twenty and twenty-seven members respectively to advise the 
Muslims about the administration of the Waqf property. Two councils 
of the ‘Ulema were also set up at Serajevo and Uskub. The Ra’is-ul- 
‘Ulema was the supreme head of the Muslim community in Yugoslavia 
and in his person he represented its unity. He controlled the Muslim 
community in its religious affairs and had two councils to advise him on 
the matter. He was appointed, like the members of the council of 'Uleina, 
by the King on the recommendation of the Prime Minister and the Min- 
ister of Justice and on the result of election held by the two Waqf Assenib- 
lies which released to him after his appointment a written authorization 
to take up the duties of his office. The official language of the Muslim 
community has been Serbo-Croat. It has also a green flag with a crescent 
and five stars. In the confusion of the World War II the Muslims suffered 
greatly at the hands of both the factions of Tito and of Mihailovitch 
although they took part in the struggle against the invaders and contributed 
to the national liberation army. In Bosnia and Herzegovina as well as in 
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Serbia the Muslims were subjected to a sort of planned description. 
Many fled and took refuge in neighbouring countries. Some found their 
way to the Near East. In 1946 the Constituent Assembly of Yugoslavia 
formed the Federative Republic of Yugoslavia which consists of (i) the 
Republic of Serbia (2) the Republic of Croatia (3) the Republic of Siloveiiia 
■(4) the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina (5) the Republic of Monte- 
negro. Besides there are autonomous territories attached to the Republic 
•of Serbia. What is the position of Muslims as regards their old religious 
organisation and their Waqfs ? What part are the Muslims playing in 
the new Federative Republic of Yugoslavia ? These are questions over 
whiph no reliable informations are yet available. But the Yugoslav 
Muslims have a strong faith in Islam and in its recuperative and adaptive 
power. / 

(2) The Religious Revival in Turkey — by Dr. Riya^-ul-Hasan : — ^The 
question of religious revival in Turkey has been attracting for sometime 
much public attention. Heated discussion took place on this question at 
the Peoples’ Party Conference which began on December z, 1947, at 
Ankjira under the presidentship of Sahamsettin Gunaltay., There was a 
debate on the separation of religion from State and politics. Opening 
the debate Fikri Caymaz said that centuries before the Turkish people 
Bad accepted Islam with a great spiritual force and established their 
;plory and grandeur in all parts of the world. He was of opinion that relig- 
ion was not against progress and that religious instruction was necessaiy 
and should be imiiarted under the auspices of the State. Abdulkadir 
UlUer wanted that in the elementary schools and in the Faculty of Theology 
religious instruction should be iiitroduced. Sinan Tekelioglu said that 
the Turkish nation could not live without religion. He stressed the need 
of organising thq Muslims. He added further that it was a short-sighted 
policy to separate religion from worldly affairs. Today as a result of 
laicism their mosques were without Imams and villages without preachers. 
Shukri Nayman defended the freedom of thought in matters of religion. 
But he proposed that waqfs and other religious endowments and schools 
should be organised. Hamdullah Suphi said that religion would bring the 
world of Islam together and would create a great power. He was cheered 
many times duringhis speech.. Rehjet KemalChaglar attacked Hamdullah 
Suphi, whdj he said, had gone over to the extrerixe of irreli^on during 
the years of resolution. But Hamdullah Suphi retorted that the idea of 
Islamic solidarity had never left his mind for a single moment. Today 
there is a 'great danger all round. They must think of solidarity. He 
•also said, “ Education in the University shpuld be prqvided according to 
the spirit of Islamic civilization and Islamic philosophy. Today fear 
is stalking our land and even our intellectuals have become its victims , 
We must fight this fear.” The Education Minister of Turkey, ■ who 
also participated in the debate, made the following statement: ''Turkey 
is a state which unites in itself the qualities of advanced Islamic principles 
of laicism. On the one hand laicism guarantees freedom of thought and 
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Islam on the other, makes the people good patriots. The State has a 
right to decide what to teach and what not to teach in the realms of meta- 
physics. It is our duty to find within freedom of thought the need for 
stabilisation of our society.” The Turkish press took full notice of the 
above discussions and reproduced verbatim reports of the speeches. 
'The Yeni Sabah, a popuUr Istanbul daily, gave a four-column headline. 
“The closed door of religious establishments should be opened again.” 

Muslims in China— hy Mr. Ahmed Ali, Visiting Professor, Nanking 
University : — ^The Chinese Muslims do notin any way, look different from 
the non-Muslims, either in name, dress, looks or manners and customs. 
So much so, that during the days when women used to have bound feet 
the Muslim women too had followed that cruel and inhuman action. 
Though more frank and open than the Chinese, the Muslims too are 
reserved and shy. This is perhaps due to their persecutions of the last 
three hundred years, perhaps due to the great gulf that exists between 
them and the Chinese, perhaps due to a consciousness of their back- 
wardness or to all three. Yet they are justly proud of their religion and 
birth and strictly keep away from all forbidden things. It is remarkable 
that in a country where wine is drunk most commonly, where pork is the 
most popular meat, where tobacco and even opium is smoked generally, 
die Muslims have kept away from all of them. Few, very few Muslim 
women have had University education so far. Even the number of men 
with University Education is limited. Most of them go to Egypt and can 
read, write, and speak Arabic. There are two main ways of teaching 
Arabic in China. One follows the Arabic style, and those who follow it 
speak the language and recite the Qur’an like some of the qdris of India. 
'The other follows the Persian style which is more dijfficult than the Arabic 
way. In China it is considered bad manners to embrace. So after the ‘Id 
prayers people shake hands bending down on one knee at the same 
time and move in the fashion of a dance rhythmically that goes round 
and round. 

Language Problem in East Pakistan : 

Since we last referred to the controversy of the language in East 
Pakistan, there followed a trail of blazing bitterness between the protago- 
nists of Urdu and supporters of Bengali. The draft rules of procedure in 
the Pakistan Constituent Assembly laid down that every member should 
address the assembly in Urdu or English but if he is unable to express 
himself in either of these languages he can speak in his mother tongue, 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (East Bengal) moved an amendment in the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly diat Bengali was the language of four 
crores and forty lakhs of people in Pakistan out of its total population 
of six crores and ninety lakhs. The State language should be one spoken 
by the majority and therefore Bengali should be the lingua franca of 
Pakistan, Opposing the amendment, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Premier 
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of Pakistan said “ Pakistan was a Muslim State, and therefore it must 
have a language of a Muslim State. Urdu will serve as a unifying link 
between the Muslims of Pakistan.” Mr. Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, Premier 
of East Pakistan, contended in the course of the debate that the feeling 
of the majority of the people of East Pakistan was that Urdu was the 
only language which should be adopted as the lingua franca, and there 
was no reason for Bengali to be the State language but in proper time, 
as far as education and general administration were concerned, Bengali 
would be used within East Bengal. Mr. D. N. Datta’s amendment was 
rejected. The Dawn of Karachi called this amendment a ” disingenuous 
move.” But the pro-Bengali section of the press resented the decision of 
the Pakistan Central Legislature. The most staunch supporter of Bengali 
was Majlis-e-Tamaddun. It insisted upon the adoption of Bengali as 
the language of the Central Government of Pakistan along with Urdu. 
It claimed that the retention of Bengali language was one of the ways to 
preserve Bengali culture. The advocates of the cause of Urdu did not 
like his morbid and aggressive mentality of narrow provincialism, and 
disfavoured Bengali because it was devoid of Islamic ideology and tradi- 
tion. The Bengali-speaking Muslims retorted that once the State will 
give fund for reasearch and translation Bengali will grow rich in Islamic 
learning and lore. The potentiality and importance of Urdu in the 
political, social and cultural life of Pakistan failed to attract the extremist 
group. The wordy warfare was followed by physical duels also. And 
there was a demonstration against Mr. Nazim-ud-Din and his Govern- 
ment in Dacca, which led to the arrest and imprisonment of a large number 
of persons. Qaid-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the Governor- General 
of Pakistan had to intervene in the matter. He visited East Pakistan in 
the third week of Mpch, and was invited to address the annual Convoca- 
tion ofthe Dacca University, during the course of which he observed. ” Let 
me re-state my views on the question of a State language of Pakistan, 
For official use in this province, the people' ofthe province can choose 
any language they wish. This question will be decided solely in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of the province as freely expressed through 
their accredited representatives at the appropriate time and after full 
and dispassionate consideration. There can, however, be only one 
lingua franca, that is, the language for inter-communicaticn between' the 
various provinces of the State, and that language should be Urdu and 
cannot be any other. The State language must obviously be Urdu, a 
language that has been nurtured by a hundred million Muslims of this 
subcontinent, a language understood throughout the length and breadth 
of Pakistan, and, above all, a language which for more than any other 
provincial language, embodies the best that is in Islamic culture and 
Muslim tradition and is nearest to the language used in other Islamic 
countries.” This pronouncement of the Governor-General of Pakistan 
was heard with a little bit of amazement by the pro-Bengali section of 
the East Pakistan. And a fortnight after, the provincial assembly passed 
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;a resolution that Bengali should be adopted as the ojBEicial language for 
replacing English in the province of East Bengal and the medium of 
instruction in educational institution should, as far as possible, be Bengali 
or' the mother -tongue of the majority of students in institutions. This 
resolution was moved by_ Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, the Premier of East 
Pakistan. Speaking on this resolution Mr. Habibullah Bahar, Minister 
for Health, remarked : " It was a glorious day for Bengalees that their 
language was now going to be the official language of the province. The 
Premier would rank among the great men like king Hossain Shah, Sir 
Asutosh Mokerjee and others for establishing Bengali in its place of 
pride. Rabindranath had won for Bengali a status among the languages 
of the world.” In the course of this speech Mr. Bahar advocated also 
reforms in Berigali letters and grammar. But the Morning News of Cal- 
cutta called, this resolution an ‘ unwise decision * made ‘ in the face of 
the determined attempts of some racial chauvinists to hustle 'things in 
their own way.” On the contrary, the Committee of Action of State 
Language Sub-Gomrnittee, formed in favour of Bengali, issued a state- 
ment that the agitation would be continued in a constitutional way so 
long as Bengali is not adop^ted as one of the State languages of Pakistan. 
And the Jamiat-e-Ulama-i-Islam of Dacca tapped an altogether new 
note. It demanded that the language spoken by the Muslims in East 
Paidstan should be re-named as Pak-Bengali and should be divested of 
Sanskrit words. It also wanted that Pak-Bengali should be written in the 
script of the holy Qur’an, as this script is prevalent in almost all the Muslim 
■countries. And documentary proofs were furnished by the Jamiat to 
show that Bengali was originally written in Arabic script. 

Educational Organisation in East Pakistan : 

The government of East Pakistan is trying to make a thorough reor- 
ganisation of its entire educational system. In undivided Bengal secondary, 
College and post-graduate education of the province was exclusively 
controlled by the Calcutta University. The Dacca University was purely 
a residential one. The Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education 
at Dacca had under its supervision only a few schools and all the rest 
in East Bengal and Sylhet were under the Calcutta University. The 
East Bengal E<iucation Ordinance promulgated on September, 1947 
empowered the University of Dacca, without prejudice to its original 
character as a teaching and residential university, to affiliate all educa- 
tional institutions above the Matriculation and High Madrasah standard. 
The Matriculation, High Madrasahs, and other equivalent examinations 
were placed under the control of East Bengal Secondary Education 
Board. Provision has also been made for the reconstitution of the Execu- 
tive and Academic Councils and various faculties of the University of 
Dacca, as also for the expansion of the court of the University, so as to 
make ’it representative of the various colleges and madrasahs brought 
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xmder its control. The academic isolation of the University and college 
students . and the madrasah students of equivalent standard has been 
removed and now the madrasah students, would also receive their degrees 
diplomas and certificates from the University of Dacca and the Secondary , 
Education Board. The Madrasah -i- 'Alia of Calcutta which has been 
for over a century the centre of Islamic education in Bengal has been 
shifted to Dacca, where it has already started functioning. A Govern- 
ment Commercial College and a Veterinary College have been opened in 
Chittagong' and Commilla respectively. The Medical College of Dacca 
has been strengthened with the Muslim section of the staff of the Calcutta. 
Medical College. Similarly the Ahsanullah Engineering School of Dacca 
has been raised to the Degree Course. Double-shift arrangements have 
been made in the Medical schools at Dacca, Chittagong and Mymensingh. 
A new Medical School has been established in Sylhet. In the annual 
budget 1948-49, besides provisions for increased grants to non-Govem- 
ment educational institution seven lakhs of rupees have been set apart 
for further studies of Muslim students. The Scheduled Castes have been, 
given four lakhs for their education and uplift, and a sum of rupees ten 
thousand has been granted for students belonging to thp Buddhist com- 
munity. A complete transformation of spirit and content of education, 
also was urged by Mr. Fazl-ur-Rahman, Education Minister, Pakistan. 
Government, when he addressed a joint meeting of the Academic and 
the Executive Councils of the Dacca University on ist February, 1948. 
In the course of this discourse he suggested that educational systerh 
should be inspired by Islanaic ideology emphasising among its many 
characteristics those of social jmtice, tolerance and universal brotherhood.; 
The first task of education, he continued, is to produce men and women,, 
imbued with the highest spirit of selfless service. This spirit, he added,, 
can only be inculcated through an imderstanding of fundamental princi- 
ples of refigion, for religion provides the most durable foundations for 
right conduct. Mr. Fazl-ur-Rahman further stated : “ We as a Muslim’ 
nation have our roots stuck deep into the past. Study of Islamic history 
and culture should, therefore, occupy the central place in our universities.. 
There should be sufficient incentive for Sustained research into Muslim, 
contributions to other important branches of learning such as philosophy, 
law, mathematics, economics, civics, science, medicine, and literature 
■ ■with the object of rescuing and preserving whatever lent meaning and 
significance of human civilization.” He also impressed on the univer- 
sities the importance of finding ways and means of strengthening and. 
expanding the scope of scientific and industrial researches according to 
Islaiiiic Ideology. He said: " It is the distinction of Islam that it has en- 
couraged the pursuit of kno'wledge for service of humanity. If scientific 
inquiry is iiispired by this spirit of unselfish service, we will have found 
the answer to the ch^lenge of atom bomb and the common man can look, 
fopvard to speedy amelioration of his lot through blessings of science.” 
Mir. Ftol-ur -Rahman referred also to the need of cultural contact with 
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foreign countries especially with the Middle East, with which the people 
of Pakistan, had a strong spiritual kinship. For this he suggested an 
exchange of students, teachers, literature, scientific and educational mis- 
sions. InaspeechfromtheDaccaRadioStationon the 24th March, 1948, 
Miss Fatima also exhorted the women of East Pakistan to prove them- 
, selves worthy of the glorious tradition and culture of Islam. Addressing 
the women she said, " There is one matter to which I would like to 
draw your attention and that is that' East Bengal specially in small districts 
and villages un-Islamic social customs have crept into our society. Root 
out these evils and revive our own Islamic culture, literature and art, 
which none can excel.” 


Iqbal Day : 


T HE teiith anniversary of Dr. Muhammad Iqbal’s death was celebrated 
in Dacca with unprecedented enthusiasm. A well-attended public meeting 
was presided over by the Premier, Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, who in his 
presidential speech remarked that' the greatest tribute to Icjbal would be 
the development of Pakistan as a State in which the principles of Islam 
were given a practical shape. These principles, said the Premier, had 
been set forth brilliantly and forcibly in the poetry of Iqbal, who ranked 
not_ only as a great idealist but also as the author of the idea of 
Pakistan. Mr. Ghulam Muhammad, the Finance Minister of Pakistan, 
also addressed the meeting. He observed that as an exponent of true 
Islamic socialism Iqbal in his poetry faithfully mirrored the concept of 
Islam which emphasised dedication to the will of God and selfless service 
to humanity. Hus outlook on life was broadbased on the principle of 
universal brotherhood unhindered by artificial man-made barriers of a 
narrow geographic nationalism, racialism or provincialism. Universal 
brotherhood was to Iqbal the only practical solutioii of the political ideo- 
logical conflicts of today. Mr. Habibullah Bahar, Minister, East Pakistan, 
read a paper on Dr. Iqbal’s life and work. A resolution urging the estab- 
lishment of a branch of Iqbal Academy in East Pakistan was adopted at 
the meeting. This Academy would promote the sixidy of the life and work 
of Iqbal and arrange translation of his poetry into Bengali. 

S. S. 


The Dacca University : 

The installation ceremony of the office-bearers of the Fazlul Haq 
Muslim Hall, University of Dacca for 1948-49 came off amidst 
scenes of great enthusiasm and rejoicings. Dr. Mahmud Husain, 
ph. D. (Heidelberg), Reader in History, Head of the Department of 
International Relations, Provost of the Fazlul Haq Muslim Hall and a 
member of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, presided. Many 
professors of the University and elites from the city, including 
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Dr. M. Hasan, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca were also 
present. 

The function began with a recitation from the holy Qur’an. After 
the usual formalities of the occasion which included, among other things, 
the installation of the oflBce-bearers, the distribution of prizes by the 
Vice-Chancellor, speeches by the incoming as well as the outgoing 
Presidents and by the incoming as well as the outgoing Secretaries and 
a speech by the Vice-Chancellor were gone through. The President 
Dr. M. Husain delivered his address that was at once learned and 
instructive with a short preface in which he reviewed the progress which 
the Hall was able to make so far. In the course of his address, he recount- 
ed the all-round achievements of the Muslims of the past and maintained 
that the Muslims had been the teachers of modern Europe and 
for the matter of that of the world as a whole. He regretted that they 
had now fallen on evil days. “ But that should not in any way damp the 
spirit of the present generation of the Muslims ” added the learned 
Doctor " as history repeats itself.” He brought home to the student 
community the fact that there could be no question of compulsion so far 
as the repetition of history was concerned inasmuch as it might or might 
not repeat itself. He exhorted the members of the Hall to live up to the 
ideals of Islam and said that it was up to them to make history repeat 
itself or otherwise. 

A public meeting under the auspices of the Indo-British-Pak Good- 
Will Mission was held on loth February, 1947, at 7-30 p.m. in the 
Assembly Hall of the Salimullah Muslim Hall, University of Dacca, 
Professor S. M. Husain, m.a., d. phil. (Oxon.) Provost of the Hall presid- 
ing. Swami Avyaktananda, leader of the mission and the Founder- 
President of the Indian Cultural Movement in Britain, Miss Vyven 
'Jenkins, the President of the Society for Cultural Fellowship in Great 
Britain and Miss Margaret Flint, Assistant Secretary of the League for 
Federation of Mankind in Britain spoke at length on the occasion on 
‘Federation of mankind and how to achieve it.' Every one of them spoke 
on the need of religious toleration amongst all and sundry and the 
study of the religious scriptures of others with sympathy for and apprecia- 
tion of all the good and excellent features contained therein. Thus, 
they thought, the idea of the federation of mankind, which was the 
nearest to the heart of every one present in the meeting, could be 
realised and achieved. Professor S. M. Hussain in his presidential 
remarks said that nothing would please him, nay the Muslims at large, 
more under the sun than the wide and general acceptance by all the 
religioris of the world of the very laudable programme, the Indo-British- 
Pak Mission had before them. He concluded by saying that Islam had 
forestalled more than thirteen centuries ago the noble and beneficent 
programme now so nobly and selflessly sponsored by the protagonists of 
the Indo-British-Pak Mission. He said he was glad to find that with the 
advancement of science and civilization all the world over, the master- 
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minds of the world were gradually drifting to Islam and what it stood for. 
With a hearty vote of thanks to the members of the delegation by the 
Chair, the very interesting meeting came to a close. 

An interesting meeting was held on Friday, the 28th February, 1948, 
at 2 p.m. , in the Assembly Hall of the Fazlul Haq Muslim Hall, University 
of Dacca, Mr. Mazharul Haq, m.a.. Lecturer in Economics, University 
of Dacca, presiding when Dr. Shamar Ranjan Sen, m.a., ph.n. (London), 
Lecturer in Economics, University of Dacca, who recently returned 
from England, gave a very learned discourse on " The economic recovery 
of Post-War Europe and the Marshall Plan.” In the course of his dis- 
course, the learned lecturer said that World War II had left Europe 
financially bankrupt and economically crippled and that the country 
that was most hard-hit was Germany for whose economic recovery 
two plans were set on foot of which Marshall Plan was inaugurated for 
the economic recovery of the Western Germany and the Stalin Plan 
for that of the Eastern Germany. The speaker observed that as the 
authors of the two plans were suspicious of each other's intentions, it 
was very much doubted if they would ultimately pave the way of 
Germany’s economic recovery. In the opinion of the learned speaker, 
as a result of the mutual rivalry between the western democracies and 
the Communist Russia, the world was heading towards a crisis that 
might involve the nations of the world once again in another armageddon 
of yet greater magnitude and dimension. 

Mr. _M. N. Roy, our Socialist Leader of international fame and the 
distinguished editor of the Independent India, of Bombay, delivered 
a learned address on Islam and Democracy, on Friday, the 20th February, 
1948, at 2.30 p.m., in the Assembly Hall of the Salimullah Muslim Hall, 
University of Dacca under the auspices of the Tamaddun-i-Majlis of Dacca, 
Mr. Abul Qasim, m.sc. (Dacca), Lecturer in Physics, University of Dacca 
and theSecretary, Tamaddun-i-Majlis presiding. In the course of his lec- 
ture, the learned speaker maintained that of the three world religions, viz., 
Buddhism, Christianity and Islam, Islam was the latest promulgation and 
that there was the need for the coming in of Islam in the world inasmuch 
as neither the renunciation of Buddhism nor the doctrine of Trinity of 
Christianity could satisfy the ever-progressive and go-ahead-people of 
the world. He paid a glowing tribute to the unique and unparallelled 
equality and democracy which Islam had established all the world over 
13 centuries ago and up to which the Muslims had been living wherever 
they were. At the end, he criticised rather adversely the economic 
system of Islam to which he attributed the slow and gradual decline of 
the various Muslim States in the world and showered encomiums on 
the economic system of the Union of the Soviet Russia. Thereupon 
Mr, Abdul Awwal, a student of the 2nd year B.L. and M.A. class 
University of Dacca rose to a point of order and said that the five-year 
plan of the Soviet Russia was a sad and dismal failure inasmuch as by 
discouraging the private ownership of property, it took away all the 
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incentive from the individual workers whereas by recognising the owner- 
ship of private property for every individual worker, Islam did not only 
seek to provide incentive for him but also by providing for poor-rate 
and by prohibiting usury, it actually removed all the causes of friction 
and conflict existing as between capital and labour. Mr. M. N. Roy 
admitted the soundness of the economic system of Islam as pointed out 
by Mr. Abdul Awwal. 

Under the auspices of the Fazlul Huq Muslim Hall Union, Univer- 
sity of Dacca, Professor Miss. A. G. Stock, b.a. (Oxon.), Head of the 
Department of English University of Dacca delivered a lecture on 
“ Drama as an expression of human feelings ” on Saturday, the 20th 
February, 1948, at 7 p.m., Mr. Mazharul Haq, m.a.. Lecturer in Econo- 
mics and House Tutor, Fazlul Huq Muslim Hall, Univeisity of Dacca 
presiding. Miss Stock covered the entire field of the drama right from 
the ancient Greeks down to the 19th century, and observed that the 
dramatists of all ages and climes sought to discuss the various problems 
of life confronting human societies but not their applications. She held 
that on account of this dramas always appealed to us all. She remarked 
that but for this, the dramatists would be no different from the politicians 
who concerned themselves not only with the discussion of our life's 
problems but also with their application. 

The first annual Mahfil-i-Milad of the Islamia H.E. School, Dacca, 
was celebrated with due pomp and grandeur on Sunday, the 29th Febru- 
ary, 1948, with the distinguished educationist Moulvi Abdus Samad, 
M.A., B.L., the Secretary of the East Bengal Board of Secondary Education, 
Dacca in the chair. Many prominent citizens of Dacca both official and 
non-official including our famous divine Al-Hajj al-Mufti Mawlana Din 
Muhammad Sahib of Dacca, were present on the occasion. 

The function began with a recitation frcm the holy Qur’m by a 
student of the school. The chairman then called upon Mr. Abdus 
Subhan, m.a. (Alig.), B.Litt. (Oxon.), Lecturer in the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, University of Dacca, to address the gathering. 
Mr. Subhan delivered his address with apt and appropriate quotations 
from the Qur’an and the IJadi^. In the course of his address he said 
that of all animals under the sun man was the most prone to imitation 
so that the maxim that example was better than precept played such a 
vital part in the economy of human activities. He then graphically 
explained to the audience the need for the advent into the world, from 
time to time, of the prophets and seers with a view to acting as ideals and 
prototypes for the members of the human-society, as a whole, to follow 
and said that the nobler and more complete was the ideal the better was 
the type of his followers. He maintained that as appreciation on the 
part of a guide of the feelings and sentiments of the followers was a 
necessary concomitant, an ideal and a prototype for the members of the 
human society could be no other than a member of their own society so 
that the possibility of God being an ideal for human being was completely 
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ruled out from the realm of practical proposition. The speaker further 
observed that of the three world-prophets namely Buddha, Jesus Christ 
and Muhammad, the first could not be an ideal for human beings because 
he himself, at least in his prophetic career, was a recluse and preached 
complete renunciatiori of the world and all that it stood for and the second 
too, could not be an ideal as he was an unmarried saint, or according to 
the Christians, God Himself and as such he could not be a true prototype 
even for an ordina^ married individual far less for other categories of 
human beings of this vast and panoramic world of ours such as labourers, 
traders, generals, kings and so on and so forth so that it was Muhammad 
and Muhammad alone who could be a true ideal for the members of 
the human society, experiencing as he personally did all the important 
phases of human life beginning from the life of an ordinary day-labourer 
down to that of the undisputed monarch of the whole of Arabia. Refer- 
ring to the present degrading condition of the Muslims of the world, 
the speaker averred that as the followers of the most ideal of the prophets, 
the world leadership would have been theirs by the right divine and that 
if they fell, they fell for reason of their own shortcomings and failures 
which by self-examination they should find out and remedy if they again 
wanted to play the most glorious role, they had once played in the past 
history of the world. He concluded his discourse by appealing to the 
audience to follow the Prophet of Arabia more realistically, than they 
had so far done. 

The President then called upon Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, m.a., b.l., 
Asstt. Public Prosecutor, Dacca, to address the house with particular 
reference to the requirements of the boys of the school. He too emphasis- 
ed the fact that the model before a man must be a man and not an angel 
nor a God either and that the Prophet of Arabia was the best ideal that 
men could ever follow. The learned speaker then criticised the Doctrine 
of Incarnation as obtained both in Christianity and Hinduism and said 
that according to the popular version there were in Hinduism as many as 
eiojit avatars who were God Incarnate, that is to say in whom God incarnat- 
ed Himself namely Fish, Crocodile, Hog, Norsingha (Half-man and 
Half-animal), Ram, Buddha, Krishna and Kalki. He maintained that by 
having recourse to the Doctrine of Incarnation, Christianity and 
Hinduism, for all practical purposes, reduced the Almighty Who is 
ever Infinite into a finite being and virtually accepted Gcd as the human 
ideal which was simply absurd and preposterous. He dwelt at length on 
the Prophet’s many sterlmg qualities of head and heart such as his piety, 
charity, fellow-feeling, truthfulness, patriotism, perseverance, self- 
abnegation, singleness of purpose and so on and so forth and said that 
any student who would implicitly follow the noble example of the 
Shepherd Prophet of Arabia he will surely come out with flying colours 
in life. The President who was feeling indisposed then rose to speak^ a 
few words to the student community and among other things he said 
that the Prophet of Arabia was so truthful that he got the epithet of 

G— 13 
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Al-Amin, the trustee, from his friends and foes alike. He exhorted the 
students and said that if they would only follow the Prophet of Arabia 
in truthfulness alone if not in anything else, their future was more than 
assured. 

A meeting of the International Relations Association, University 
of Dacca was held on Sunday, the i8th April, at 4-30 p.m. in room 
No. 60 of the University Central Building. Dr.M. Husain, ph.n. (Heidel- 
berg), Head of the Department of International Relations, University of 
Dacca presided. 

Mr. Salimuz Zaman of the M.A., Previous class of the Department 
of International Relations, Dacca University, read an interesting paper 
on " The Problem of Palestine.” In his talk, the speaker traced the 
history of the British Mandate over Palestine under the aegis of the 
League of Nations after the Foreign Ministry of Great Britain had enter- 
ed into the two mutually contradictory and secret treaties with the Arab 
Chiefs on the one hand and the Palestine Zionists on the other, promising 
the former a complete independence and the latter a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, the latter was further confirmed by the nefarious 
Balfour Declaration. The young lecturer maintained that 30 years of 
British Mandate over Palestine not only not brought peace to the Holy 
Land but it also greatly aggravated the conflict between the Arabs and 
the Jews who were living so very happily and peacefully as neighbours in the 
centuries past. In his opinion, the British Mandate over Palestine reacted 
adversely on the Arabs and favourably on the Jews inasmuch as by allow- 
ing the Jewish immigration it considerably strengthened the numerical 
strength of the latter and made them the master of almost all the coastal 
area of Palestine pushing the Arabs slowly and gradually towards its 
hilly and arid tracts. 

The speaker concluded by saying that it was bloodshed and not the 
cosy and armchair decision of the members of the U.N.O. that would 
ultirn ately decide the Palestine issue and that as the cause of the Arabs 
was just i t would win in the long run, determined as the Arabs were to 
, repeat their past history most glorious in the annals of the world. 

foreign a. S. 

Indo-China 

Monsieur MarceJl Ner has published in the journal of the 
Ecole franfaise d’Extreme-Orient an interesting article on the 
" Musuhnans de ITndochine fran^aise,” in about fifty pages with several 
illustrations and maps. He treats Aimam, Cochinchina and Combodia 
separately as well as jointly and generally. At the end there is a useful 
bibliography also. 

The periodical 'France- Asie of Saigon (vol. 21, dated isth December 
1947) contains an interesting article by Emile Dermenghem on ITslam, 
13 * 
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et rOccident, He deplores the inexcusable ignorance of the modern 
West regarding Islam and tries to give a nice summary of Islam and its 
cultural achievements of world importance. The article has been 
rendered into Urdu by a Hyderabad periodical. 

Kenya 

With the help of a princely donation frcm the Agh Khan, Reuter 
learns, Kenya will soon have a first class institution of Islamic learning. 
The all-round developments initiated there by the British Colonial OjEice 
augur well for the future of this long-neglected Muslim centre. 

Maulana ‘Abdullah Rashid of Hyderabad has gone to Port Louis, 
Mauritius, to supervise another Muslim educational institution of a high 
standard. We await further news. 

Turkey 

The monthly Politique of Paris recently published a long report on 
conditions in the present-day Turkey. Among other interesting data, it 
was claimed that owing to the agrarian policy of the present government, 
the entire debt of the peasants has been paid off. The methods employed 
there must be worth serious study by less fortunate countries in this 
respect, our own country included. 

Spain 

f 

The cultural department of the Arab League, Cairo, has received 
in photostats the transcriptions of the following MSS in Escorial as a gift 
of the Spanish Government : 

« 

- ( 'V” J J-;.| JfL-.. 

- b 1 j jLil J< L j . X 

- u I i (J I ij 1 - 4 

•-■LjU ,;,iJ . e 

- I - 1 


Arab World 

The secretariat-general of the Arab League was the scene recently 
of an important meeting attended by all the members, for the purpose 
of studying the following projects, says flZ-Hajj of Mecca : — 

1. Unification of mercantile laws of the Arab States. 

2. Standardisation of the laws for medical practitioners. 
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3. Mutual recognition o£ industrial patents in Arab States. 

4. Mutual recognition of copyrights of authors. 

5. Unification of the laws of negotiable instruments. 

6. Co-operation in and mutual relays of cultural broadcasts. 

The same journal reports that the movement of liberty in Morocco has 
now permeated from the king down to the man-in-the-street and all wish 
to terminate the French protectorate. The matter has been raised even 
in the UNO in order to obtain moral support to achieve their rightful 
objectives. In the neighbouring Algeria, the French authorities are 
trying to force even private schools to include the teaching of French 
language as a compulsory subject, naturally with great resentment by 
the populace. 

Pilgrim returns analysed : 

The final figures of the pilgrims of the last Uajj, published by the 
Saudi government not only finally shatter the wishful thinking of some 
people that Turkey has broken away from Islam, but also show a sure 
revival of Indonesian and Malay pilgrimage to Mecca. In addition to the 
one hundred and fifty thousand and more pilgrims from inside Arabia, 
the following were registered on disembarkation at ports : — 

India . . . . 30,343 in spite of cancelling several 

boats. 

Negroes . . 7.174 , 

Egypt •> •• 71,111 in spite of cholera. 

Turkey . . , . 6,430 Kemalist prohibition was re- 

moved only two years ago. 

In the first year a few 
dozen came. 

Indonesia . . 5,924 

Sudan . . . . i,934 

North Africa . . 1,852 

Syria and Lebanon 1,819 

Palestine . . 1,481 

Bukhara (refugees) . . 227 

Miscellaneous . . 797 

Total . . 55,422 

There is no mention of Iraq there. People came not only on camels but 
also by aeroplanes and other modern conveyances. 

Sweet Water for Jidda : 

The sweet water springs of Wadi Fatimah near Mecca have been 
utilised to provide the growing port of Jidda with fresh water by a pipe 
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line, about siKty miles in length. The project has been named, after 
Ibn Saud as ‘ Ain 'Aziziyah, as all its expenses were borne by the privy 
purse of the beduin monarch. It took barely six months for the project 
to complete, and the pilgrims during the recent season enjoyed this 
amenity on their return from IJajj. The Grown Prince ceremoniously 
inaugurated the water tap at Jidda. The al-Ijlajj of Mecca has brought 
out a special number recording data on the project. 

The Door of Ka‘ bah : 

The monthly uI-Hajj of Mecca mentions that the door of the Ka'bah 
which was 322 years old, was in need of repairs for some time. At the 
orders of King Ibn Saud, a new door was constructed of aromatic woods 
and decorated with gold and silver by carftsmen in Mecca, and the old 
door was replaced by the new one at the hands of the Crown Prince on 
the i6th of Dhulhijjah. 1366 H. as the king was in Najd. 

Four new hospitals are to be constructed in Mecca, Madinah and Taif. 
The present waterworks of Madinah date back from the time of the 
, Caliph Mu'awiyah I. Their renovation and improvement has now been 
taken up so that every house in the city should have a tap indoors which 
is now a luxury enjoyed by a few. 

The government of His Majesty the Nizam is considering to make 
a gift of a big mobile hospital to the Saudi government for meeting the 
needs of the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims during the fJajj season. 

• ' M.H. 


Obituary Notices 

Arthur Rhuvon Guest : 

’ It is our sad duty to record ^he death of the English Arabiat, A.R. 
Guest, who passed away at his home in Wimbledon on the a4th 

February, 1946, in his 77th year. • 00 j 

Guest was born in 1869. He joined the British navy ^in 1881 and 
served in it for 16 years. It was during his service on The Barbary^ coast 
during his early manhood that he became acquainted with the Arabic 
language and Islamic art and Uterature. He was so fascinated >y these 
subjects that he resolved to devote the rest of his life tp their study. 
In 1806. he left the British navy and got an appomtment m the Ministry 
of the Interior in Egypt, where he served for three yeara.. It was here 
that he laid the foundations of his wonderful slall in Arabic epigraphy, 
which enabled him to decipher the Arabic inscriptions on textiles, pre- 
served in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London md elsewhere. 

Mr. Guest made his literary d^but witli his con^ibutions to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. These were mostly 

G— -14 . ■ 
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concerned with the history and archaeology of mediaeval Egypt. In 
1903, he published in this Journal an exhaustive article on " Misr in the 
iSth century," which was followed by another on the “ Fojindation of 
Fustat and its Khittas." He also wrote on " the Delta in the Middle 
Ages," and " The Nileandthe Kurahs of Lower Egypt." All these articles 
were based on a close study of the works of al-jMb.qrIzi and other Arabic 
historians. A by-product of this study was an article on "Writers, 
Books, etc., mentioned by El-Maqrizi in his Khitat," which appeared in 
1902. He also contributed a paper on' the " Relations between Persia 
and Egypt under Islam up to the Fatimid Period ” to A Volume of Oriental 
Studies presented to E. G. Browne. In this study, he considered how and in 
what degree the influence of Persia extended itself in the early centuries 
of Islam to the west. 

Mr. Guest’s edition of the Arabic text of al-Kindi‘s Governors and 
Judges of Egypt, which appeared in the Gibb Memorial Series in 1912, 
is based on a unique manuscript of the British Museum and forms a 
contribution of the highest value to the history of Egypt. It runs to nearly 
700 pages and contains a long introductory essay on the author, the sources 
he used and the various historical cmestions connected with the text. 
In recognition of its high merit, the Oxford University conferred on its 
learned editor the honorary degree of M.A. 

The last book to appear from Mr. Guest’s pen was his ‘ ' Life and Works 
of Ibn er-Rumi, " pubhshed by Messrs Luzac & Co. of London in 1944. 
It is the result of a painstaking research into the verse of Ibn al-Rumi, 
a celebrated poet of Baghdad who flourished in the 9th century under 
the Abbasids. By a close scrutiny of the poet’s verse, Mr. Guest has 
derived the details of his life from his own utterances. 


Michelangelo Guidi : 

Arabo -Islamic studies in Italy have suffered a serious loss throiigh 
the death of Professor M. Guidi, who passed away on the iSth June, 
1946, in his sixtieth year. 

M. Guidi held a very distinguished position among the Orientalists 
of his country ; and enjoyed international fame as an Arabic and Semitic 
scholar. He had studied with Schiapparelli, Nallino and his own father 
Ignazio Guidi ; and as a result of his sojourn in the East^ he had acquired 
a practical knowledge of Arabic, which he spoke fluently. He held the 
chair of Arabic Language and Literature in the University of Rome ; and 
when Nallino died in 1938 he succeeded him in the chair of Islamic 
History and Institutions. At Cairo, he also delivered courses of lectures 
on linguistics. He was a member of Academia dei Lincei, of the Royal 
Academy of Italy, a Commissary of the Oriental Institute of Naples and 
the Director of the Oriental School of the University of Rome, where he 
also edited Rivista degli Studi Orientali. 
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He was passionately devoted to Arabic studies ; but his interests and 
his literary activities were not confined to this field alone. He was also 
deeply versed in linguistics, in all branches of Semitic philology, in the 
origins of Christianity and the history of Oriental Churches. During 
the last years of his life, he also paid particular attention to the history 
and doctriiies of the various heterodox sects in Islam. He gave us the 
results of his researches in this field in La Lotia tra I' Islam e il Maniche- 
ismo (Roma, 1927), and recently in a brief but conclusive article on the 
origins of the Kharijites. With a profound knowledge of the sources, he 
combined a sagacious penetration of historical phenomena and a re- 
markable skill to shape the documents into a connected picture of a certain 
period or subject. As a brilliant example of this process, we may mention 
his Storia della Religione dell’ Islam (Torino, 1936), in which he gives us 
a masterly sketch of the subject without parading his erudition. 

Professor Guidi was overtaken by death, while he was engaged in 
dictating his new work on the cultural history of the Arabs, with full 
references to the literary sources. He was eminently fitted to do ample 
justice to this task by his vast erudition and his humanistic culture. 

With his deep humanity, Guidi was an affectionate friend and a 
teacher with a high sense of duty. During his last illness, he not only 
did not interrupt his work on the cultural history of the Arabs, but he 
also continued to take his classes at home. Although the World War 
II and his own illness prevented his personal contact with the outside 
world, he admired and evinced a keen interest in the literary actiyi^ of 
his fellow Orientalists in other countries and showed constant solicitude 
for their welfare. 


Sh. In. 
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ISLAM AND SOCIAUSM-, h Mirza 
Muhammad Husain ; Ashraf publica- 
tion; Lahore, 1937 ; ix, pp. 446 ; Rs. 10. 

W ITH the establishment of Pakistan 
and the insistent suggestion of 
the Muslim divines that the 
constitution and economy of the new 
state should be based on Islamic prin- 
ciples, it is only natural that attention 
should be pivoted on what exactly is 
Islamic constitution and Islamic econo- 
my, and recently some books have 
been brought out on the subject, 
although tlwir number is not half as 
large as the great importance of the 
subject demands. The book under review 
deals with one aspect of the problem 
and not only does it give a r&um^ of 
what the economic teaching of Islam is 
but it compares it with the programme 
and practice with the present-day 
economic systems of the world, viz., 
capitalism, Nazism and communism. 
The book is interspersed with thought- 
provoking quotations from modern 
European authors and from Quranic 
verses which have a beaiing on economic 
and social problems. 

Present-day socialism is not merely 
a belief in the economic philosophy of 
the’ German Marx and fogels but in 
the practical .shape given to that philo- 
sophy by the Russian Lenin and the 
Georgian Stalin. This shape transcends 
the pure economic doctrine but in doing 
so it sets definite social and un-religious 
and godless standards necessary to 
make a man a good communist. In the 


same way, capitalism has entailed not 
merely the practice of certain economic 
principles but has evolved a whole 
social system in order to ensure the 
permanency' of that system. It was 
perhaps for this reason that the learned 
author has based his very readable and 
useful narrative not only on the quasi- 
socialistic principles of Islam but has 
covered it with social and political 
concepts as well. The chapter-headings 
of the book are tell-tale: the human 
situation ; war on wage slavery ; private 
ownership and social welfare ; balanced 
society ; the Golden Calf ; zakat, a scheme 
of social insurance ; sex and society ; the 
Quranic solution of the sex riddle ; in 
defence of the parda; the taming of 
the gods of war ; a great trinity, religion, 
science and morality. He thus deals 
with the whole expanse of economic, 
individual, social and international aspects 
of the modern man with reference 
to the prevalent systems of Islam. 

The author is by no means dogmatic, 
and in certain chapters he has discussed 
non-Islamic sjretems with no reference 
to Islam from end to end. The pre- 
judged Muslim reader may think that 
this perhaps belies the title of the book, 
but as a matter of fact it enhances its 
value, for the problems are discussed 
there with reference to the current 
economic thought. Thus in the chapter, 
the Golden Calf, are enumerated the 
non-Muslim economic" concepts embo- 
died in the capitalistic, the corporative 
and the Soviet state, and they are 
discussed with an unbiassed mind. 
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There are some very thought-provoking 
epigrams and quotations in this as well 
as other chapters, such as, under the 
capitalistic system " democracy becomes 
the government of the capitalist, by the 
capitalist, for the capitalist ; ” “ man 
is respected for his money, not for his 
merits ; " and the absence of the prin- 
ciples of “ eternal morality under the 
Soviet system" has meant the conversion 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat into 
the " Dictatorship over the Proletariat,” 
The author clearly demonstrates that 
Islam leads human beings to a middle 
course. While capitalism is inhuman as 
it ignores the existence of a large 
majority of human beings, communism 
ignores, perhaps, the most important 
aspect of human life, i.e., its spiritual 
and human aspect by its godlessness. 
On the other hand Islam takes both 
these aspects into the fullest considera- 
tion. " In the matter of social organisa- 
tion the Islamic concept of a healthy 
society is penetrated by a noble and 
ennobling spirit of charity which shuns 
pride and ostentation," This spirit is 
manifest in all Islamic Economics." 
Zakat is not merely a poor tax in name : 
it is a “ system of social insurance " 
in that it actually specifies the special 
purposes for which it is to be spent. 
In this connection the author rightly 
challenges modem governments that 
very little of what is obtained by way of 
taxes is spent on the amelioration of the 
lot of the poor, while Islam effects a 
revolution in human mind in favour of 
the needy. The same may be said 
regarding interest which is a capital- 
istic arrangement pure and simple. 
Islam rightly deprecates what is at best 
a heartless mechanical device and a 
form of unearned income. The author 
quite rightly contrasts the system of 
interest in capitalistic lands like England 
and America with the English attitude 
when the question of the payment of 
interest on the huge loan contracted 
with America under the Bretton Woods 
agreement came up. Surely what is 
good enough for the gander must be 
good enough for the goose, and if needy 
England demurs to the payment <n 
interest on the loan she has contracted 


surely the needy individuals should not be 
treated differently. 

Was it Lenin who once said in 
confidential whisper that communism 
was godless Islam ? Of course it is all 
nonsense, for Islam cannot be godless 
in any form, Islam takes its stand both 
on the mechanical, the animal aspect of 
man and his spiritual and divine aspect 
which is the differentia between him 
and other live beings and is the 
quintessence of his human nature. _As 
a fact the whole misery which is befalling 
the world is due to the godlessness 
and the non-human aspect of our society, 
and Karl Mannheim’s quotation on 
p. I of the work is very apt in which he 
says that mankind is engaged in a life 
and death struggle for civilisation, and 
even the engineer now realises that 
society is rooted in deeper layers of 
human soul than he ever thought. 

The author says that the book is his 
first attempt of scholarship, but he is 
to be congratulated on the attempt. 
He has a vigorous style which some- 
times unconsciously becomes heavy and 
almost pedantic, full of metaphors and 
similes which could have been avoided. 
In spite of this it is interesting and 
instructive. One wishes he had given 
original Quranic verses along with the 
translations and had given footnote 
references to the pages of the books he 
has quoted. The book should be 
commended to those who wish to have 
an objective knowledge of Islamic/ 
economic system and its practical 
applicability. The pubhsher, 

1 ^. Muhammad Ashiaf, is dso to be 
congratulated on the good printing and 


THE FRENCH IN INDIA. FIRST 
ESTABLISHMENT AND STRUGGLE; 
by S. P. Sen, University of Calcutta, 1947; 
XVII-zbo pp . ; R$. 7. 

T his well-planned, well-written and 
well-printed book deals with the 
early struggle of France with other 
European powers as well as with Indian 
kingdoms of the south from the foundation 
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of the French East India Company 
in 1664 up to the foundation of the 
French settlement at Pondicherry about 
ten years later. The French were the last 
of the European nations to enter the 
field of settlement in India, and it was 
the great French statesman and economist, 
Colbert, who was “ the first to be able to 
follow a firm and consistent policy ” 
about maritime enterprises. The new 
French East India Company had the 
advantage of being patronised by a person 
of the eminence of Colbert as well as 
by Louis XIV himself who is called 'le 
Grand ' even by the republican France 
today. Yet the enterprise came to an 
abrupt close, and as our author clearly 
states, this failure was due, among other 
thingB, to "the loss of opportunities, 
the spirit of insubordination and dis- 
satisfaction among all ranks, the chronic 
discord ajnong the chiefs of the French 
Company in India, and.... to the 
neglect of the French government,” all 
of which may be object lessons to us 
at the present day. As a matter of fact- 
had it not been for such stalwarts as 
Francois Martin and Dupleix the French 
Empire in India might not have come into 
existence at all after the signal disaster 
at the hands of the Golcondese and the 
Dutch in 1674. 

The whole story centres more or less 
on the fortunes of San Thom6, an emi- 
nence about ten miles south of Madras- 
and the reputed place of St. Thomas's 
martyrdom. This hill as well as Madras 
proper were situated within the kingdom 
of Golconda, which had driven out the 
Portuguese from San Thom6 although, 
as the author says, the Muslims had 
never pillaged the cathedral or even 
touched it after their victory. This was 
in 1660, or 1662, and thus the work before 
us may be said to be a detailed chapter of 
the history of the Qu^b Shahi Sultanate 
during its final stages. The story depicts 
both the strength and weakness of Gol- 
conda ; strength in that it shows the 
effective control of practicdly the whole 
of the Coromondal coast right up to the 
frontier of Bijapur, Cuddalore, and 
its weakness in that it not only allowed 
European peoples to come and settle in 
important places on its coast but actually 


sought help from some of them, such as 
the Dutch and the English, against 
others, such as the French. 

Besides the history of the two sieges 
of San Thom6 which finally resulted in 
its evacuation by the French in favour of 
the Golcondese and the Dutch, we have 
a fairly detailed account of the history 
of two other French settlements, one at 
Masulipatam which was again a Golconda 
port, and the other at Surat which was 
the chief Mughal port _ in South India. 
Surat was the emporium for cotton 
goods as for " pepper from Malabar, 
mdigo from Agra, musk from Patna, 
cinnamon from Ceylon, cowries from 
the Maldives and. . . .spices from the 
Moluccas,” and, according to Souchu de 
Rennefort, Surat was " the chief ware- 
house of the Indies and the greatest 
city in the world for her commerce.” 
It was the Emperor 'Alamgir who first 
permitted the_ French to establish their 
factory there in August 1666, and when 
De la Haye, later ' Governor- General 
of the French possessions in India ' 
arrived there with his much vaunted 
naval squadron in September, 1671 he 
must l^ve foimd the French to be well- 
established there. 

One is interested in the part which 
deals with the affairs of the English 
factors and the French represen- 
tatives with the astute Francois Martin 
at their head, at the Golconda-port 
of Masulijiatam. Golconda was fast ap- 
proaching its doom, yet its prestige even 
at this time of its decline was such that the 
Epglish at Madras, who were otherwise 
on friendly terms with the French, were 
forced not to have any dealings with the 
latter in their enterprise at San Thome 
for fear of endangering their good 
relations with Sultan Abu*i-Ifasan Qutb 
Shah who was destined to be the last 
ruler of the dynasty. Thus we find tMt 
"any break with the king of Golconda 
was detrimental to their (the English) 
Company, and moreover Madras had 
but poor defences to risk the attacks of 
a formidable army like the one which 
had laid siege to San Thom6." 

The book goes on to the first contact 
of the French with- what was destined to 
be their Indian capital town, Pondicherry, 
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in 1673. and deals with the first 
intervention in Indian political affairs 
by a European power. This occurred 
in 1775 when the French sided ^gr 
Khan Lodi, the Bijapuri governor of 
Cuddalore against Na§ir Muhammad the • 
Bijapuri governor of Jinji, who was de- 
feated win their help at Valdour, The 
book is full of interes^g and instructive, 
details and fills a gap in the history of the 
southern Sultanates, especially as Pro- 
fessor Sen has drawn upon purely French 
sources which are generally outside the 
purview 'of a modern author on the 
medieval history of the Decctfn, 

H. K. S. 


HEIRS OF THE PRO'PHETS j by 
Samuel M. Zmmer ; pp. 137; 
published by the Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago, 

R. SAMUEL M. ZWEMER belongs 
to that class of Christian writers, 
which revels in ridiculing Islam 
and vilifying Islamic customs, manners 
as well as mstory. Heirs of the Prophets 
is one of his many works, which he 
has written with a missionary zeal to 
carp and cavil at what he calls the 
heritage of the followers of the Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be on him). Once 
this motive is known it is simply a 
thankless task to give a serious reading 
to this volume. But we owe an obligation 
to him for kindly sending his book for 
favour of review in the Islanttc Culture, 
hence we want to call attention to certain 
points. 

Dr. Zwemer is reputed to be a 
consummate scholar, and a great 
authority' on Islam. He writes on Islam 
apparently with a true spirit of inquiry 
in order to make his readers understand 
the religion, the folklore, the traditions 
and the history of the Muslims. But 
we were surprised to find in the volume 
under review that he has based Us 
researches and informations primarily 
on second-rate authorities. Instead of 
referring to the holy Qur'an or the 
IJaditii or books regarded authentic by 
Muslims he quotes profusely either 
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missionary writers or some Christian 
authors. His great source of knowledge 
is the journal. The Moslem World, which 
is being published under his own learned 
editorship. The book is therefore not to 
be valued for its scholarly tenor of 
discussions. It has been compiled to 
serve the well-meaning purpose of an 
evangelical propagandist. 

Dr. Zwemer seems to have been 
irritated at Dr. William Thomson's 
remark that unlike Christianity Islam 
has no priesthood. Dr. Zwemer’s cdnten- 
tiqn is that Islam has the clergy and the 
priesthood, and the logic of his argument 
is that Islam had its rise in a Jewish- 
Christian environment, so we might expect 
that Muhammad would borrow much of 
the organisation of his new faith from 
these sources (p. 14). Islam did not, of 
course, reject but ‘ confirmed that which 
was revealed before it’ (Cow : 97), 
When Prophet Jesus (peace be on him) 
preadied, it was objected that his 
religion was an amalgam of principles 
and facts borrowed from former religions. 
But he told the people ' Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law (i.e., Torah) 
or the prophets. I am not come to destroy 
but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law 
(Torah) till all be fulfilled (S. Mathew, 
S ; 18). And so the holy Qur’an bears 
the same teaching which was preached 
in former revealed books. It does not, 
of course, consist of the amendments, 
innovations and additions which have 
been made from lime to time in the old 
and the new Testaments. Dr. Zwemer, 
instead of building the structure of 
Islamic priesthood on the basis of any 
law or principle laid down in either the 
holy Qur’Sn or IJadi^ or Fiqh, has 
rushed forth to seek help from Century 
Dictionary, Encyclopaedia, Britannica and 
Oxford Dictionary. And then as an 
etymologist he discovers forthwith that 
Imam in Muslim religion holds the 
same position which a priest has in 
Christianity. This confusion of Islamic 
priesthood gets confounded when he 
says that 'Islam has no priests who 
have authority to administer sacrament 
or pronounce absolutions.’ But he 
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changes at once his angle of vision and 
puts forth categorically that Islam has 
the clergy who are the guides and 
keepers of the public conscience. Not 
satisfied with it, he tries to convince 
rather encircle his readers with a chain 
of logical argument. He asserts that 
Islam is totalitarian. How ? The answer 
is because Dr. Charles R. Watson and 
Dr. E, E. Calverley have pointed it to 
be so in The Moslem World. And as 
Islam is totalitarian, so it must have 
priesthood. We hope that Dr. Zwemer 
will not think it fallacious or untenable 
if we argue in a similar logical manner 
that as Christianity has priesthood, so 
it must be totalitarian. But an average 
Muslim believes that totalitarianism and 
authoritativeness enjoyed by a Christian 
priest have not been bestowed even 
upon Prophet Muhammad (peace be on 
him). Addressing the Prophet, God says 
" Wherefore warn thy people, for thou 
art a warner only: thou art not empower- 
ed to act ‘with authority over them” 
(Chapter lxxxviii). . , . . , 

Dr. Zwemer calls 

(there is no monasticism in Islam) 
a late and unorthodox tradition, merely 
because it does not cater to his taste. 
But he wants to prove a thing, so he 
must. He exploits therefore a Quranic 
verse which he borrows not direct from 
the holy Qur’an Itself, but from an 
article Rahbaniya in the Encyclopedia 
of Islam, Dr. Zwemer quotes the verse 
thus : " We put in the hearts of those 
who followed Jesus, compassion and 
mercy and the monastic state. They 
instituted the same only out of a desire 
to please God, etc.” The learned doctor 
has deflected from the path of rectitude 
in copying the verse from Encyclopedia 
of Islam, which records it thus : " And 
we put in the hrarts of those who followed 
Jesus, compassion and mercy, and the 
monastic state, they instituted the same 
(We did -not prescribe it to them) only out 
of a desire to please God.” Italics are 
ours. These italicised words have been 
deliberately glossed over by Dr. Zwemer 
to mislead his readers. Even the writer 
of the article in Encyclopedia of Islam 
has reproduced the verse from George 
Sale's translation of the holy Qur’an 


with some variation, for George Sale 
writes ‘ but as to ’ after the word ‘ mercy.’ 
We do not acknowledge Sale’s rendering 
of the verse as a correct one. The holy 
Qur’an says : 

JJ jli J kl.»; j 

iiUi I V 1 I* 1 a ail I Hji 1.A jj 

, iil J 

Its correct translation will be : ” And 
we placed love and mercy in the hearts of 
those who followed him (i.e., Jesus). 
And as for monastic life, they invented 
it themselves. We did not prescribe 
for them anything except the seeking of 
God's satisfaction.” This shows clearly 
that even among the Christians monasti- 
cism was an institution which was 
introduced by themselves. It was not a 
divine ordinance. The way in which 
Dr. Zwemtr has manoeuvred his writing 
is however a positive proof of his pastoral 
enthusiasm to misrepresent Islamic 
teachin®. 

Dr. Zwemer is highly qualified in 
dodging his readers to get themselves 
entangled into the cobweb of his 
theological idiosyncracies. And so he 
employs the dexterous art of vjordy 
discussions to prove that Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be on him) was a 
kahin. This word ' kahin ’ has been 
used for Prophet Jesus (peace be on 
him) also. For in Hebrew, 4 : lo we 
read " we have a great high priest that 
is passed into the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God.” ' Priest ’ in Hebrew means 
kahin. Vide also Psalm, no, Hebrew. 

? ; 3 . 20, etc. Dr. Zwemer knew that 
t. Paul liked Prophet Jesus (peace 
be on him) to be called kahin, so he 
writes that Prophet Muhammad (peace 
be on him) was a kahin not in Hebrew 
but in Cananite, Phoenician and Arabic 
sense, which signifies a ' soothsayer, ' 
etc. The learned Christian divine was 
probably aware of the fact that this had 
been exploded by the holy Qur’an itself. 
For it says 

- 0 j 1^, ‘il* j '^.*.**» C.J 1 1-i jS* I-i 

(therefore continue to remind, for by 
the grace of your Lord, you are not a 
soothsayer (kahin) or a madman, Lii, 29), 
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(Most surely, it is the word of an 
honoured Messenger, and it is not the 
word of a poet, little is it that you believe, 
nor the words of a soothsayer (kahin); 
little is it that you mind, It is the revela- 
tion from the Lord of the worlds — 
Ixix, 40 41, 42, 43). The author of the 
Heirs of Hie Prophet was perhaps obsessed 
with the fear tlrat these Quranic verses 
would dismantle his edifice of propa- 
ganda literature. So he at once took 
shelter behind the researches of this 
and that Christian scholar. At one place 
he says that Margoliouth tells of a later 
convert to Islam in Mohammad’s day 
" who remembered seeing him on a 
liigh place at Taif leaning like a kahin 
on a staff or bow and reciting a Surah." 
For this Margoliouth refers to Isabah, 
iii, 1127. Thae is an error in tWs 
reference. This version is found in 
Isabah, Vol. i, 2152 and its actual text 
runs as follows ; — 

J* 1.* J» J wii* j (J u'l I J" “l 

^aJ| ^ ^^'1 Oi'" jl 

“ O J 1 J L .iJ I J 

We would translate it in the following 
words : " on the east of Thageef (Taif) 
he saw God's messenger (peace be on 
him) leaning on a staff or a bow, when 
he had come to seek help from 
them. He then heard him reciting 

. J jllol the above Arabic version 

there are no words which can be translat- 
ed ' like a kahin.' These words are 
purely Margoliouth's fabrications. Nor 
is there any word which can be rendered 
into ‘high place.' In the Bible ‘high 
place ' conveys the sense of a worshipping 
place of the pagans. Margoliouth has 
introduced these words only to associate 
Islam with paganism. 

It would become still more unwieldy, 
if we make a thorough scrutiny of the 
book, for a large portion of it is over- 
staffed with an altogether ill-conceived 
and misrepresented idea of the so-callcd 
priesthood of Islam, which, if it exists 
IS 


at all, is to be discovered in the author’s 
own castle of imagination, 

The calibre of the author may, how- 
ever, be judged by the fact that he, 
instead of feeling any compunction or 
disgrace, delights in maligning Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be on him) as an 
‘ actor ’ and " head of robber community ” 
etc. These malicious remarks, together 
with a portrait of Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be on him) in the body of the book, 
have been deliberately included to arouse 
the passions of the followers of Islam, 
but all these must be scornfully treated 
as mere humbug and sheer trash of a 
fanatic pastor. 

S. S. 


ANECDOTES FROM ISLAM-, by 
Ebrahim Khan, Principal, Sa'ddat 
College, Karatia ; Publisher Sh. M. 
Ashraf, Kashmeri Bazar, Lahore, pp, 
457; Rs. 8. 

T he book has been dedicated to 
youth and idealism. Nothing 
could have been more appropriate. 
The stories heard in tender age have 
very powerful effect all through the life, 
and it is at that age that one is most 
fond of hearing anecdotes and stories. 
A judicious selection from Islamic 
cultural history serves the dual purpose 
hinted in the dedication. 

Apart from a few stories of the pre- 
Islamic Arabia, there are in the book 
separate chapters on the Prophet, Abu- 
B^r, 'Umar, 'Ufliman, ‘Air, Syria, 
Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Spain, 
Central Asia, India and Turkey. Sources 
are generalljr quoted. 

This classification may be of some use 
to the student of provincial psychology 
and the like. There could be another 
way of arranging them according to 
subject matter, such as bravery, self- 
respect, sense of justice and the like. 
This last purpose has to an extent been 
fulfilled by a very detailed list of contents. 
The nature of the book, entailing 
collection from diverse sources, renders 
the style different from paragraph to 
paragraph. Still the author's sense of pro- 
portbn and of judiciousness in selection 
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are blameless. The sort of literature 
cultivated by Tanul^i, Sa'di, Kashifi, 
etc., has found now a continuator in our 
learned author. 

The books must be particularly 
welcome to Muslim parents in the 
British Commonwealth and U.S.A. where 
the greatest handicap is the lack of 
Islamic atmosphere for the young. 

M. H. 

. i.juj i I j jKii 1 ja* 

INTRODUCTION AU LiVRE DE 
LA POESIEETDES POETESDTBN 
QUTAIBAH ; Publishers : " Les Belles 
Lettres," 95 — Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 

T he veteran French Orientalist, 
Prof. Gaudefroya-De-Mombynes 
re-edited the famous Introduction 
of Ibn Qutaibah in his Book of Poetry 
and Poets, with a learned introduction, 
translation and commentary, and pub- 
lished in the new series " Collection 
Arabe ” under the patronage of the 
"Association Guillamme Budi." Paris, 
1947. Price is not given ; pages over two 
hundred. 

Ibn Qutaibah is a prolific writer of 
classical Islam and a veritable polyhistor 
of the Middle Ages. In his multifarious 
literary activities, he tried to improve 
the standard of Government servants 
as far as their style and diction was 
concerned. Most of them by then must 
have been non-Arabs. 

Ibn Qutaibah' s Book of Poetry hnd 
Poets is a classic ; and its introduction 
is a masterpiece of erudition. Prof. 
Gaudefroya-De-Mombynes has made it 
available to the French reading public. 
In spite of his modesty, the charming 
style of ^e translator gives the impression 
of an original compilation. It is, however, 
doubtful if the translation could always 
be reUed upon. One will disagree with 
him in many cases. For instance on 
p. 33, he translates Jj-'-* as veil. The 
presence ofboth the text and translation in 
opposite pages must be very welcome 
to all students of Arabic in French 
schools. The copious notes at the end, and 
the ^brirf yet piercing introduction in the 
beginning are very valuable. 

M. H. 


SPLENDOUR OF ISLAM ; by Muham- 
mad Amin ; Pakistan Publications. 
Railway Road, Lahore ; pp, 176 ; Rs. 2, 

I N this booklet, the author Muhammad 
Amin, Barrister-at-Law, a convert 
to Islam, has collected 21 extracts 
from eminent thinkers including Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Annie Besant, O. Cleveland, 
J. A. Fraud, Charles Adams, Lady 
Cobbold, Major Leonard, Bosworth, 
Smith, Prof. Monet of France, etc., on 
various aspects of Islam and the Prophet 
of Islam. Although excerpts shred of 
context are generally dangerous to rely 
upon, the difficulty has increased owing 
to the fact that in most cases sources of 
quotation have not been referred to. 

Otherwise it is an interesting reading 
though as incoherent as the nature of 
obiter dicta entails. The book ends with 
a selection of the sayings of the Prophet 
on all possible topics of social life cover- 
ing 25 pages. 

M.H. 

WHY’S OF THE GREAT INDIAN 
CONFLICT; by M. A. Mehtar of 
Durban (S. Africa) ; Published by Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmeri Bazar, 
Lahore ; pp, 226 ; Rs. 4-8-0. 

T he author returned to his country 
after 24 years’ absence in South 
Africa. Ordinarily it is well nigh 
impossible for such a person to tell the 
full story of the conflicts in the parent 
counti7, more so on account of the fact 
that in the foreign domicile those who 
would have as a matter of course been 
in hostile camps in the parent country, 
live amicably and with disgust for wlmt 
seems to them a foolish fratricide at 
home. 

Yet the book is an exception. It is 
a mine of information to the younger 
generation, information nowhere dso 
easily accessible. The author tells in a 
lucid way the development of the Hindu- 
Muslim question culminating in the 
partition of the country. It is to be 
noted_ that the book was written before 
partition was decided upon. 

M. H. 
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t Prof. Mahmud Ahmed of Srinagar intends to render the Javid Ntmah of the- 
r. Iqbal into the English verse. Here is the translation of the first 25 pages 
of the poem. The author desires to express his gratitude to Prof. Hosam Ah Khan, 
who has taten great pains in revising this translation. — Ed , I.C. ] 

T he world around: is woven of seven hues, 

And man in it will always wail full like 
The flute. A friend to gain, his heart's aflame 
With fire of love from which he learns to sing 
Sweet melodies. The universe around 
Of lifeless matter formed has seldom shown 
A throbbing heart. The seas, the wilds, the hills 
And plains are mute ; the sun, the moon, the sky 
Itself in silence cast. Look at the stars 
That cluster in the sky : how each remans 
Apart from other stars. Each one like us 
Is e’er alone, each one a wanderer 
In space — 3 . caravan that's unequipped 
Sojourning in the endless skies through long 
Unending nights. This universe, is she 
A prey and I her hunter wild or just 
A captive out of mind, whose wailing none _ 

Doth heed ? — O where is one to meet a friend ? 

The days which make man's dwellings bright I’ve seen 
All over the world. A spinning planet makes 
Them live, they terminate too soon, O for 
A day, a diiferent day, whose morn should have 
Nor noon nor eve — a day whose light shall fill 
The soul and make sounds visible like hues, 

Revealing all that’s dark, unknown ; a day 
That ne'er shall cease to be. O Lord ! create 
T hat day for me, and take away the other days 
M^^ich bring my heart and soul no kindling flames. 


Who was ordained to conquer all ? the sky 
For whom looks mystified ? Was it not man 

A— 1 
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Who learnt the names^ and quaffed the cup ? He was 
Selected once and raised above all else, 

Thou mad’st him know what no one loiew. The shaft 
That pierced my heart has come from Thee : “ Thou call 
Me out, "2 Thou said'st to me. My holy book, 

My faith’s Thy face. Why keepest Tj^ou away 
Its gleam from me ? Will it be that the sun 
Will pale because it has expended light ? 

This age of Reason makes the chains to bind 

Around her feet : there is no restless soul 

Like mine. Life winds around itself for long 

To make one restless soul. Take not amiss 

If I must say this earth is barren for 

Desire’s seed. 'Tis fortunate if Thou 

Canst find one throbbing heart in th’ barren soil. 

Thou art my moon, light up my night, dispel 
The gloom within my soul though even for 
A while. Fire should not keep away from straw, 

The bolt of lightning should not fear a fall. 

In pangs I spent the life I lived, now pray 
Reveal the other side of this blue arc. 

Unbar the closed up gates for me and let 

Men know what angels dream. My Lord ! within 

My bosom light a fire at first to spare 

The incense and yet burn the fuel — and then 

The fire should spread and flame llie incense too, 

And spread the smoke thereof the world around. 

Joined unto Thy indifference for Thy si^t 
I long, that fiery be^ my cup’s contents. 

Thou art away from sight and Thee alone 
I seek — ^nay. Thou art all around, I lack 
The proper vision. Pray remove the veil, 

This inyslic veil, or take away this life. 

This sightless life. Bare is the tree of my 

Philosophy, send leafy spring or cut 

Away this tree. Thou reason gav’st to me. 

Grant madness now — an inward zeal that has 
Its source in love. Our learning dwells in doubt 
Whereas love lives in restless hearts. Unless 
Our knowledge springs from love, it is a show 
Of flights of mind, a pagan pageant. 


1. cf. the Qur'an, chap. 2, verse 31. 

2. Ibid., chap. 40, verse 60. 

1 * 
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Philosophy unblessed of the Holy Ghost 
Is just a charm. The seer doth vainly grope 
And dies of th’ tyranny of thou^t. Without 
The li^t of love all life’s forlorn, and faith 
A chain and reason helplessness. This world 
Of mountains, oceans, wilds gives barren facts 
To me whereas I seek insight. O let 
This wandering heart now reach its goal, restore 
Th is piece of moon unto the moon. Although 
Save words my clay has nothing grown, the wails 
Of separation do not end. I find 
Myself alone beneath the sky,^ now from 
Beyond the sky repeat " I’m* nigh,” and like 
The heavenly spheres these sides may set for me 
With neither North nor South, so that the charm 
Of th’ past and future I may cross and may 
By-pass the sun, the moon, the galaxy. 

Thou art eternal light and we are sparks 
With only borrowed moments for our lives. 

O Thou Who dost not feel the strife ’twixt life 
And death, how can man envy thee?— the man 
Who seeks to conquer space and restless feels, 

\^om solitude nor company can please. 

Now elevate my life, O Lord 1 extend 

My moment to eternity. Pray let 

Me check my speech and work instead, the paths 

Are open, grant me speed. From a different world 

Is all I say, from another sky has come 

This book. A sea I am, an ocean deep 

With treasures in my bed, but settlers on 

My shores see only waves in me. No hope 

Have I from older men since I but sing 

Of days unborn, but help the young my words 

To understand and wade my depths with ease. 

The Prologue in Heaven 

The First Day of CrecHion: The sky reviles the earth 

For joys of union, separation, life 

Gave the world of far and nigh a form, and cut 

Its cord from everything to ^ape anew 

The wonder -house of time. And thus all round 


* The Qur'an, chap a, verse i86 
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Was spread the zeal and love for buil<£ng up 

The self and each one said, “ I’ll live in my 

Own world.” Thus learnt the moon and stars to glide, 

A hundred lamps were lit in space ; upon 

The sky was pitched the golden tent of the sun 

With ropes of silver hue, and in the east 

The first day dawned and from the world new born 

It raised the veil. Man’s earth was desolate 

As yet. No caravan had crossed its sands. 

No streams yet struggled through the hills, no clouds 
Appeared above the wastes, nor chirped the birds 
On twigs, nor leapt the roes in lease. The earth 
Uneven was like winding smoke,^ rmlit 
By life its oceans or its lands : its depths 
Concealed the verdure from the -eye of spring. 

The sky reviled the earth, " I’ve never seen 

The plight of one like thee, there’s none so blind 

Within my ken who on myself alone 

Depends for light. In spite of the Alvand Hills* 

Thou hast nor life nor permanence. Now live 

Beloved-like bedecked or die of shame,” 

This slander made the earth to grieVe, to feel 
Forlorn and sad and hurt. She raised her eyes 
To God to mend her murky life and from 
Beyond the sky a voice responded thus : 

” If thou hadst known thy priceless trust thou wouldst 
Not have thus grieved. If thou look’st in thy soul 
Thou’lt find tumultuous life to brighten up 
Thy days without the help of light that floods 
The world. The morning’s bright with the spotted sun. 
From stainless life thy light will come. This light 
Will move in pathless places faster than 
The moonbeams or the sunlight. Why hast thou 
Defaced hope’s pattern limned on the tablet of 
Thy^ soul ? ’Tis from the murky earth that the light 
Of life will come. Man’s knowledge will attack 
All space, his love will claim the Infinite. 

With eyes more wakeful than the angels, he 
Unled will find the way. Though moulded out 
Of earth he’ll like the angels fly, until 
The sky will be a tavern old upon 
His way. With ease he’ll in the heavens live. 

Will wash the stains from out the cloth of life, 

And flood this murky earth with the light of eyes. 


* Hills iu Iran which were considered sacred. 
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Though little will he praise the Lord and will 
Too often fight, a sjjur he’ll be for time, 

And from the universe will learn to see 
The being in attributes, ‘ and will rule the world 
Enamoured of the beauty of the Lord.' ” 

The Angels’ Song 

This earthly mould will far transcend 
The angels too some day 
His ' star of luck will make this earth 
A paradise some day. 

Vicissitudes of time will all 
His strength of mind array. 

The whirling arc of blue above i 

He’ll fly across some day. 

And little can we tell of man. 

But scan thyself we pray ; 

What dwells within his nature must 
_ Assimie a shape some day. 

This vision when he will project 
To throw upwards a ray, 

The heart of even God Himself 
For this will bleed some day. 

The Prologue on Earth 

The Spirit of Rumi appears and reveals the secrets of the flight* 

Tumultuous love that shuns the crowded towns 
From noises shelter seeks on wilds and hills 
Or shores of boundless seas, thus saves his flame 
From death. And so rested on the coast 
Awhile, far off from friends in whom I failed 
To find a kindred soul. The waters blue 
In twilight shone like scarlet wine and lent 
The si^tless sight, and turned to morning bright 
The dusky eve. There I with my own soul ^ 

Had coxmsel deep, and questionings and desues 
Full swayed my mmd. Without etei^ty 
I lived un’ware of life. A fountain flowed 
But I far off and parched did sing this song — 

I long for honey lips of thine 

And love the garden of thy face; 

O dance with me a measured pace. 

I’ll hold thy locks and quaff the wine. 


* Mi'iaj : the Picket’s fli^t to Heaven. 
" 2 
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Say once again : " O do not so,” 

I love &is coyness, give me more; 

For wisdom is bewildering lore. 

So guide me love where’er I go. 

This food, this drink : they are no goal, 

Though full of diarks the sea I claim, 

Of Moses’ hand grant me the flame^ 

For Pharaoh d9th oppress my soul. 

The yester-eve a lamp in hand 

The Shaikh around the city ran, 

Of devils sick, he sought a man, 

But could find none in all the land. 

" I Rustum* or a Haider® seek 

I’m sick of snails, am sick,” he said, 

” There’s none,” said I. He shook his head 
” There’s none like them, but still I seek.” 


While thus I sang the restless wave did sleep 
On water smooth. The firmament grew dark 
With the setting sun, from which the evening stole 
A piece to make a shining star appear 
Like love at window. Rumi’s Spirit rose 
Behind the hills and tore all veils. His face 
Was like the sun, serene and fludied with youth, 

His figmre gleamed with godly light that lent 
Him bliss and grace. The secrets of this life 
Htmg on his lips and broke the bounds of word 
And sotmd. The words he spoke were crystal clear 
With learning full and inward light. I asked 
Of him, " What’s life and death ? what’s good and bad ?” 
He answered, ” One who lives will show himself, 

For self-revealing is ingrained in us. 

Life seeks to decorate itself, to gain 
A witness to affirm its worth. To find 
This witness nature did create all things. 

Art thou alive or dead or d3nng fast ? 

Seek witness of three witnesses for that. 

The first to witiiess is a consciousness 
Of thine, a knowing of thyself, die next 
To witness is the consciousness thou wak’st 

j. The miracle of lie gleaming hand which was given to Moses. 

2 . A famous Persian warnor. 

3. The fourth caliplj after the Prophet, proverbial for his courage. 

2 * 


Oct, 
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In other’s mind,^ an alien light to show 
Thyself. Th’ third witness is the consciousness 
Of God to make thee know thyself. Before 
That light if thou cansl stand and Kve, like God 
Thou art eternal and alive. Life is 
To reach thy d^tined end, ^at is to see 
The Lord unveiled. One who believes 
Shall never lose himself in attributes 
Divine, but prophet-like shall see the Lord. 

The flight to heaven means a longing for 
A witness who your ego should attest. 

Without His testimony our life is naught 
Exc^t what odour, hue are for a rose. 

No one can stand against His beauty bright : 

If one does that he has perfection reached. 

0 grain of sand, thy lustre do not lose, 

But keep it close to heart. Thy gleam 

j Increase, then lest thyself against the sun. 

If thou canst thus re-shape thyself and pass 
The teat, thou art alive and praised or else 
The fire of life is smoke and nau^t beside.” 

1 asked apin, ” But how to reach the Lord 

And break the way through all material bounds ? 

The Lord Who doth create is far above 
The world around and man who groans with pains 
Untold,” ” If thou may’st hold authority, ”* 

He made reply, ” Then thou canst cross the skies. 

Thus live that this mysterious world to the^ 

Be bare — ^its fringes washed of dirt of sides. 

Thou seest the Lord through self and self through Him, 
Nor more nor less thou seest of God than that. 

Authority 'a the key. Remember it. 

Or else like ants and worms thou diest. Thou cam’st 
By way of birth into this world all bound 
By sides. Outgrowing it is one more birth 
Whidi sets thee free from _ every drain that binds. 

But this is not material birth as one 

With a heart that throbs will know. That birth was forced 

This one for thee to choose, that one is veiled 

This all revealed. A wail accompanies that 

A thrill attends this one. That seeks and this 

Achieves, that one to move or stay in space 

This one to cross its bounds. On days and nights 


* The Qur’an, 55 : 33. 
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That taught thee to depend, this teaches thee 
To master day and night. The woman sufifers 
When a child is born, the world doth shake and break 
When man is born. At both the births the calF 
Resounds, at that from lips, at this from life. 

When Living Soul is in this body born 
A shaking in this ancient world is seen.” 

“ I do not understand this birth,” I said, 

” This is a form of life,” he said, ” And life 
Is woven of presence and of absence both : 

That moves, this ever stays. In company man 
Dissolves himself, alone he gathers back 
His self. The attributes in company are 
The source of light for him, alone the Lord 
Lights up his self. To company Reason drags, 

V^ile love restores him to himself. Although 
This Reason seeks the world and breaks the charm 
Of matter, stones are open books and clouds 
And lightning speak to him, the seeing eye 
He also has, yet reckless valour lacks. 

He gropes his way just like the blind and moves 
As slow as snail. So long as Reason winds 
Around his odour, hue, upon the path 
Of love he slowly moves. His work by shifts 
And stages moves ahead, and no one knows 
If it will e’er perfection reach. But love 
Defies the month, the year : all space and time. 
While Reason drives a jvedge in hills or moves 
Ajound their sides, love sweeps away a hill 
Like straw and like the moon it swiftly sails. 

Its target is the Infinite, it moves 
Beyond without the grave : its source of strength 
Are muscles strong nor water, wind nor earth. 
Love fed on black bread breaks the Khyber fort,® 
And cuts the moon in twain,® and Namru4’s head 
It smashes though without a stroke,^ and routs 
The Pharaoh’s hosts without a war,® it dwells 
Amidst the soul as sight is in the eye — 

Within and yet without : ’tis both the fire 


1. The Muslim call to prayer which is breathed in the ears of a new-born baby. 

2. Refers to fjadrat ‘All’s breaking open the gate of the Khyber fort 

3. Alludes to a miracle of the holy Prophet, 

4. Refers to the spiritual triumph of Abraham against Namrud. 

5> By a miracle Pharaoh's hosts were drowned. 
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That flames and ashes cold. *Tis greater than 
One’s knowledge and one’s faith. The final plea 
Is love and governs both the worlds. And it 
Transcends both time and space : below, above, 
The future and the past proceed from it. 

Whene’er love seeks the ego from the Lord 
A sovereignty of all the world it gains. 

For hearts inspired by love there’s left no fire 
In temples old. A lover gives his self 
To God to sacrifice the sense that strays. 

In case thou lov’st, transgress the bounds of space 
And thus absolve thyself from death. Arise 
Without the doomsday trumpet to escape 
The grave in which thou liv’st. Thou only croak’st 
Whereas sweet melodies are in thy throat. 

Now ride on space and time, and cast aside 
The cord that binds. With ears and eyes both keen 
And sharp read meanings new in things thou seest. 

' If thou canst hear the music of an ant 
Then thou canst read the secret of all time.*^ 

Now gain from me the eye that burns the veil, 

And liberates the ^ sigfit.^ ‘ The^ body ’s a shell 
The kerne) is the sight with which one seeks 
One’s love. Transform thy body into sight 
To cast thine eye around, below, above? 

Fear not the skies nor fear this space, but cast 
Thine eye on space and time which are two forms 
Of life. Thus time was bom when life did love 
Confront. The seed that ’s buried in the earth 
Deprived of every sight has little thought 
That it can grow and blossom forth. Desire 
To grow gives it its rank, its longing is 
Its essence and its self. (’Tis thus with man). 

O thou who say’st the body dolJi contain 
The soul, see secret of the soul, and of 
The body be not proud. ’Tis not the soul’s 
Abode, but is an aspect of the soul. 

What is the soul ? — ^it is attmction, bliss 
A burning and an erethism that^ seeks 
To make assault and conquer skies, whereas 
The body takes to space, and comfort seeks _ 

And finds in odour, hue. ’Tis sense that thinks 


I and z From Runu. 
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Of far and nigh ; but for the FHght there comes 
A revolution bom of longing and 
Desire, which gives us liberty from fears 
Of far and nigh— the body cannot stop 
Or check the soaring soul from onward flight. 

Zarwan, the Spirit of Time and Space carries the Voyager to 

THE Universe above 

Like aspen quivered every particle 
In me — ^his words so moved my soul. From the east 
To west I gazed and found the sky drowned deep 
In clouds of light from which emerged an angel 
With faces two : this one like fee, that one 
' Like smoke, that one as dark as night, this one 
A shining star, with open eyes on this 
One, closed on that. Efis hair had all the hues : 

Blue, emerald, scarlet, yellow, silvery, pink. 

Like thought he was in constant flight and linked 
The earth and Milky Way in a moment’s flight. 

All times he crossed new climes, new atmospheres. 

He said, “I am Zarwan, who holds the world 
In thrall, at once concealed and visible. 

All efforts are related to my fate 
I've thus enslaved the eloquent, the mute. 

For me the beauteous bud upon the branch 
Blossoms, and sings the bird in nest. My flight 
Bestows growth on to grain, to tmion turns 
The lover’s separation. I bring rebuke, 

Indulgence too, ^d I bring thirst and I 
Bring wine. This life and death, res’rrection too 
And hourie, heaven and hell I am. I hold 
In grip angels and men, this six-day world^ 

Is my own child. The rose thou pluck’ st from the branch 
Is me, my bosom nurtured everything. 

Thus have I charmed the world that it grows old 
With wery breath I _ breathe. Whoever makes 
His own, ‘I have a time* with God’ can break 
My charm : say this with thy soul and I go.” 

I know not what was in his eye, but from 
My sight this old world flew. May be a new 


1. The Qur'an, 7 : 54. 

2. Alludes to the following hadllii of the Prophet : " I have a tilne with God of such sort that 
angel nor prophet is my peer" meaning accordmg to the sense/jf this passage that he is timeless. 
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World met my eyes, or all the universe 
Was rocked. I died in this material world, 

Was born where «io one sighs. My knot with this 
Old world was cut, till I a new world gained. 

The loss so pained my mind that it carved out 
A new world from my clay. My bod| light. 

My soul was bright and the eye of mind so gained 
In sight that every secret was unveiled 
And e’en the song of stars could reach my ears. 

The Song of Stars 


Life’s kernel is thy sense. 

World’s secret is thy love. 

O earthly mould, we joy 
That thou hast come above. 

Moon, Venus, Jupiter, 

Are rivals for thy sight— 

’Tis hope of thy one glance 
That keeps them gay and bri^t. 

Sweet love has on His way 
Full many a lovely view, ^ 

Whose heart’s bedight with love 
Seeks not the rose and dew. 

With justice show thyself. 

From godlessness be free, 

With Truth this Ufe doth grow 
Unto eternity 

If ’tis the bard’s desire 
Then let him sing new songs, 

Give brimming cups to all 
drink or call it wrong. 

Iran, Iraq, and Ind, 

For sweets do ever moan. 

Give them a taste for bitter 
\;^o like but sweets alone. 

Put in desires wild 
In tiny hearts of streams. 

With surges of the ocean 
They may of fight now dream. 
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While sovereignty is straw, 

Faqir is b\irning fire, 

Whose blunt word can undo 
The monarchies entire. 

Alexander with his fire 
Builds up a Pharaoh's chanii, 

But Moses' shining hand 
Protects him from all ham. 

That one doth kill with fire, 

And bmrns this one with sight. 

That one is war entire, 

This source of peaceful right. 

Both long for pemanence. 

The world they do extend, 

That one with force ascends. 
With sweet love this doth mend. 

Bring forth the dervish’s stroke 
The China wall to shatter I 
Revive the rite of Moses, 

And magic will not matter I 


Mahmud Ahmed. 


* R^erence is to the mngicians whom Phamoh invited to matdi against the mitacle of flie shining hand 
which was given to Moses as a sign of God. 



THE LOCAL RECORDS AND MSS. ABOUT THE 

AGRA COLLEGE 


I N the course of the correspondence (i88i) respecting the grants of 
jagir lands in Agra, Muttra and Aligarh which is said to have been 
made by Madhava Rao Scindia to Pandit Ganga Dhar Shastri for 
his maintenance and ' as a means of enabling him to entertain and teach 
students the vedas,’ Mr. Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government of 
India writes, . .the funds were not bequeathed or set apart by any 
native donor for any specific purpose but are derived from a grant of 
lands made for pubUc and charitable purposes by the Mahratta Govern- 
ment in 1796 and dealt with by the British Government under Regulation 
XIX of 1810 on the death of the original grantee. The original intention 
of the grant was the encouragement of vedic studies, and the Government 
in 1815 subsequently held that it would be proper to devote the pro- 
ceeds to general education...." 

According to Regulation XIX of 1810 it devolved on the Board 
of Revenue and Board of Commissioners, N.W.P. to recommend the 
best ways of utilising the grant ; and in the course of their recommenda- 
tion dated (30th December, 1814) it was stated, "that no interpolation, 
addition, erasure or alteration of any sort appears in them (the deeds) 
nor anything to impeach their authority. We beg leave at the same time 
to observe &at we are still of opinion that the object and intent of the 
grant cannot be affected by any technical inaccuracy in the wording of 
the clause of the best mode of disseminating useful knowledge among 
the natives 

. . . .We hope that a collegiate institution at Agra might be established 
and conducted on principles calculated to secure permanent benefit to 

the natives of these provinces ” 

On 1 6th July, 1816, the Agra local agents submitted for the orders of 
the Board of Commissioners a proposal ,to establish 

(i) a college for the tuition of Hindus in the various branches 
of scientific knowledge at Muttra. 

(2) a general hospital which shall be open to all classes of natives 
under certain restrictions at Agra and 
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(3) a separate college for the revival of literature among the 
Muhammedans at Agra 

In their report (34th October, 1823) on the subject the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction observed: ” Agra therefore becomes 

the fittest site for the intended foundation ; the celebrity and extent of 
the latter with its importance as a civil station renders it in our opinion 
entitled to preference. We therefore recommend that the institution 
be established at the latter of those cities and receive the designation of 

the Agra College The local agents have also suggested that the 

A^a College shall be equally available to all classes of native population ; 
and as they are all unquestionably equally the object of the soUcitude of 
the Government and it is not necessary to give an exclusive preference 
to either upon the present occasion, we' fully concur in this recom- 
mendation ” 

The above extracts from the pre-Mutiny records at the Commis- 
sioner’s Office, Agra, should be read along with the Persian and Urdu 
manuscripts of early 19th century A.C. which tend to establish that 
Madhava Rao Scinffia administered the realm on behalf of the Mughal 
emperor for a span of twelve years ; and although he was more powerful 
dian his predecessors Kajaf Khan and Afrasiyab Khan he was in no 
way the legal sovereign. Numerous records of the Mahratta regime in 
Agra bear testimony to the fact that Mughal grants were continued for 
the most part by Madhava Rao Scindia ; and these were subsequently 
reco^ised and renewed by the East India Company (vide Register of 
Political Pensions preserved at Agra in the pastas of the pre-Munity 
records). Such is also the spirit of the Persian manuscript — Tdnkh-i- 
Agra vja Fathpur Sikri by Seel Chand who was a senior student at Agra 
College in 1833, the year of 'the foundation of Agra College. This manu- 
script Is now the property of the Shu’aibiyah Library, Agra. Similar is 
the impression made by an Urdu manuscript of Sayyid A'zam 'Ali, the 
erstwhile Tehsildar at Mainpuri who was deputed about this time by 
the Government to work as ‘Munshi’ and Persian teacher at Agra 
College which he served for at least eighteen years '(1824-1842). In 
that capacity he wrote a story book in Urdu called Surur Afzd (1825) 
in the course of which he makes mention bf the foimdation of Agra College. 
Under the ordem of his chief, the Superintendent of Agra College, he 
received five prize essays written in elegant Persian by five students of 
Agra College — ^Bheron Persad, Mangu Lai, Luchman Persad, Sayyid 
Hizabr ‘All and Khushwaqt ‘All. The original essays are preserved in a 
volume which contains at the end an incomplete note about his ancestral 
history from the pen of Sayyid A'zam ‘AIT ; and the said volume' is now 
in the possession of his great-grandson Sayyid ‘Itrat 'Ali of Agra'. The 
facsimiles of the handwriting of Seel Chand may be seen at the end of 
this paper. 

None of the above writings makes any allusion to Gangadhar Shastri 
or Patvardhan and none of the writers describes the Agra College as a 
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Mahratta institution. Mackenzie takes it at best as a product from the 
grant of lands made by the Mahratta government ii> 1790 for pubUc 
a,nd charitable purposes. But he expressly says that the funds with 
which ultimately the College was founded were not intended hy the donor 
for teaching and disseminating of any particular classics or scriptures ; nor 
were they reserved for any specific purpose. Now, if it be conceded that 
the Agra College is the product from the grant of lands made by the 
Mahratta government it will also have to be accepted that the grant in 
question was a de facto Mughal grant implemented tmder the orders 
of the Mahratta Administrator Madhava Ra'o Scindia, The crux of the 
matter is whether or not Madhava Rao Scindia duringj his regime was 
legally in a position to make independent grants of lands in the metropolis 
of the Great Mughals and its vicinity. It appears that Madhava Rao 
Scindia himself did not claim that position which some protagonists 
endeavour to establish in his favour. If it were so and if the Agra College 
had been originally a Mahratta institution as has been contended, then 
it should have been primarily a Patshala providing teaching inMahratti 
and the Vedas and Hindu literature and scripture exclusively. But the 
facts militate against such a theory and the contemporary evidence in 
Persian coming from the Agra College itself in the year of its foundation 
about the gr^at importance then attached to the teaching of Persian in 
that institution vitiates such a conclusion. It should be noted that the 
■" Madrasa-i-Sarkar ” of the Tdrl^-i-Agra wa Fathpur Sikrl and of the 
Surur Afzdwas no other than the present Agra ColIege — a fact which is 
established beyond dispute by cumulative evidence and also by the 
family records in the possession of the descendants of Sayyid A'zam ‘Ali 
the first Persian teacher and Head Clerk employed at Agra College in 
the year of its foundation. It follows that the Agra College of 1823 was 
a sort of Mughal legacy revived by the East India Gomjpany on the^ 
strength of the so-called Mahratta grant. The fact that the first literature 
of any importance formally produced at the Agra College by; the students 
and the staff was in Persian and in Urdu and not in Hindi or Mahratti 
throws a lurid light on the disputed nature of the grant and the persona- 
lity and motive of the donor. Seel Ghand, the student-author quoted 
above traces the origin of the said Madrasa-i-Sarkar to the age of Akbar the 
' Great and says, " There were many madrasas at different places in this 
• city of Akbarabad during the reign of the Emperor Jalal-ud-din Akbar. 
Renowned professors came from Ears and Shiraz to deliver lectures at 
these. Accordingly the great madrasa which is the most splendid and 
perfect of all such institutions still exists in this magnificent city, the 
seat of the Caliphate,....” Like Seel Chand the essayists maintain 
that the Madrasa-i-Sarkar (Agra College) is the lineal descendant of the 
madrasas of the age of Akbar Badshah ; and Sayyid A'zam ‘All lends sup- 
port to the view that the Agra College is a legacy of the great Mughals, 
eilthough he gives credit to the East India Company for its foundation 
and feels indebted to them. Seel Ghand also gives a vivid picture of the 
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political history of his times and describes the role played by Madhava 
Kao Scinia during the reign of the Emperor Shah Alain and makes 
mention of Madhava Rao Narayan Peshwa and his death in 1795 A.C. 


Mahdi Husain. 




Fetcsimiles of the handwriting of Seel Chand 



THE RISE OF THE SAMMAS IN SIND 

{Based on contemporary sources) 


T he political history of Sind during the Sultanate period has yet to 
be written in a definitive manner. It still suffers from numerous 
chronological errors and imcertainties. The reason is that the 
modern scholars who have dealt with this subject have generally based 
their accounts on the provincial histories of Sind which were all written 
during the post-Sultanate period. The compilers of these provincial 
chronicles — such as Tdrtkh-i-Sind of Mar Ma'sum, Tdrikh-i-T ahiri 
Tu}ifatul Kirdm, Begldr Ndma — ^wrote long after the end of the Sultanate 
period. They had no clear idea of the sequence of events and were thus 
led to make many vague, contradictory and confusing statements. The 
same applies to the provincial parts of Tdbaqdt-i-Akbarl and Tdrikh-i- 
Firishta. Evidently the authors of these various works were not in pos- 
session of contemporary records. No notable attempt has so far been 
made to collate the accounts of these historians with contemporary sources 
and to remove the inaccuracies and uncertainties of the former. _ Even 
in the ably-edited Ma‘§ura’s JariMi-iSind, the editor contents himself 
with pointing out the contradictions in the account of Mir Ma‘?um. The 
gross mistakes which Henry Cousens has made in the historical outline- 
in his otherwise valuable “ Antiquities of Sind” is an indication of the 
confusion prevailing in this field. 

In this paper I have chosen a small and well-defined period of the Sind 
history and have tried to provide an accoimt of it on the basis of authentic- 
contemporary records. My basic sources of information are : — 

(i) Shams-i-Sirai ‘Afif — Tdrikh-i-Firoz Shdhl, which is a well- 
known work. 

(2) Sirat-i-Firoz ^dhl, (Aligarh Manuscript) a court chronicle of the 
first half of Firoz’s reign. Copy of the unique MS. in Bankipore Library. 

(3) Munshdt-i-Mdhru (AUgarh MS.)* being letters of ‘Ainul Mulk. 
MShru Multani, who was Governor of Sind in the early part of Firoz 
Shah’s reign. 

* It IS a transcription from the unique MS. in Asiatic Society Library, Calcutta The MS. suffers- 
from frequent textual inaccuracies and uncertainties 

B — 3 
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(4) MalfilzatA-Makhdum-i-Jahmidn (MS.), being the table-talks 
of Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari, the leading saint of Sind (Asiatic Society 
of Bengal MB.). 

fs) Sirdj-ul-Hiddya, another collection of the table-talk of Ma^- 
dum-i-Jahani&n. Two MSS. of this work, slightly differing from each 
other, are in the State Library, Rsimpur. 

The Sumeras 

One of the most important events in the local history of Sind is the 
replacement of Sumera by the Sammas^ as the ruling dynasty of Sind. 
It has not been definitively fixed as to when the Sammas came into power. 
TdrlMkd-Ma'sumi, as well as the other several histories mentioned above 
place the rise of Sammas some time before the reign of ‘AlSuddln Khiljl. 
These chroniclers were, it appears, not sure of themselves in this matter 
for almost all of them contradict themselves on this point in their accounts 
of the Sultans of Delhi. ^ The story related by them of the Samma Jam 
Tamachi being carried to Delhi during the reign of 'AlSuddm Khilji 
and of the return of his son to Sind during the same reign is nothing but 
an anticipated version of a similar event of Firoz ^ah’s reign, and cannot 
be accepted. 

When Ibn Battuta arrived in Sind in 1333 A.G. during the reign of 
Muliammad Bin Tug^uq he foimd Amir Wunnar,® chief of the Sumera 
tribe, living in SiwistSn. Ibn Batfuta mentions him twice as head of the 
Srimeras. He was an eye-witness to the events in which Wunnar was a 
principal participant. His account shoxdd therefore be accepted as autho- 
ritative. Later ^roniclers such as Mrr Ma'sum* give a very different 
accoimt of these events which is very confused and place them before 
die reign of 'Alauddin. Ibn Battuta's evidence, however, shows that 
Sumeras were the leading tribe about the time of his visit. The Sammas 
had not appeared on the scene by this time for he makes no reference 
to them in his vivid and interesting account of Sind. 

Speaking of the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq's death, Baram® refers 
to the Sumeras and particularly the Sumeras of Thatta, which indicates 
that they were still the ruling tribe. He also mentions the Jams of Thatta, 


I . Sanuna IS written both as Simah ( ), and as Samma ( ). Sumera is written as 

Surmra { ), SumSta ( ) and SumSrS ( ). Their plurals in Persian are written 

as Sammagan. and Sumirgan ( 0 * 0&" ). I have throughout this essay used the following form : 

Samma, Sumera. 

2 Ma'sami, pp. 46, SI, 62-63 ; TuJjfatul Kiram, HI, pp. 33, 49-52. 

3. This Wunnar should not be confused, as is sometimes done, with Uimar of the Samma tribe. Ibn 
BaCtQta is quite definite that he was the head of the Sumeras, and there is no reason to doubt his evidence. 

4. Mn'jfltm, pp, 62, 63. 

5. Tanbh-t-FtrBzShahi of p^uddin Barani, pp. 523-24. 

3 * 
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which may be taken to mean that about this time the Samma Jams were 
also becoming an important factor. 

The best cont^porary authority for the decline of Sumeras and 
the rise of Sammas is a letter from ‘Ainul Mulk Mahru, who was Governor 
of Multan in the early years of Firoz Shah’s rei^ addressed to Malik-ush- 
^arq Iffcikharul Mulk SShib-i-Diwan-i-Istifa-i-MumaHk, the Governor 
of Gujrat. The letter was evidently written in the early years of Firoz 
Shah Tu^luq’s reign. The following is a translation of the relevant 
portions of the letter : — ^ 

The plant of the existence of Hamir Doda Sumera has been afflicted 
by the violent wind of calamities. The pure water of your patronage 
has' given it a new lease of life, and it is to be hoped that it will flourish 
and bear fruit under your generous care. The purpose of all this 
enunciation is, as everybody knows, that Banhbina Unnar® has raised 
the standard of rebellion, has turned away from the path of loyalty 
and has made a habit of spreading desolation in the realm and bringing 
in the Mongols (for that purpose). He has given himself up to these 
ambitions. Accordingly he had once invaded the Punjab alorig with 
the Mongol hordes. But, by the grace of God, imperial reinforcement 
arrived from Multan and he had to run away, shedding off all his sense 
of manly honour and valour. This has already been brou^t to your 
notice. Before that and after that he has on several occasions turned 
his attention to Gujrat, as is well known to yourself. For the purpose 
of destroying and annihilating this root of all troubles and rebellions. 
His Majesty has turned his gracious attention to the welfare of Hamir 
' Doda, and has honoured him by the grant of rank and fixation of salary. 
To crown all these, he has been entrusted to the charge of Malikul 
'Umara Ruknuddin Amir Hasan. The reason for this is that the terri- 
tories of Gujrat are imder your care and that Malik Ruknuddin Hasan 
is your younger brother, he has been brought up by you and owes 
his position in the imperial court to you.... This humble servant 

hopes that the position of Hamir Doda will be strengthened as is 

■ desired by His Majesty, and both the territories of Sind and Gujrat 
will be freed from the menace of Banhbina Unnar. Otherwise nothing 
can present these handful of damned people from bringing infidels 
(Mongols) into the territories of Islam whenever they like and looting 
and carrying off as slaves die subjects and the Ph immis of Dar-ul-Islam. 

This trouble-monger Banhbina, whenever he gets an opportunity, 

overcomes the Muqaddams of Gujrat, imprisons them and extorts 
(money) from them by threats and violence. The bad plight of the 
Gujratis is self-evident. They are in need of assistance and support. 


I, Munshat-i-Mahru, letter No. 42, f. iiS-’S. 

3. i.e., RiinN'Tna bm Ummar. It was a general practice to add father's name without putting " bin *’ 
in between. Gf. Mu'izuddin Muhammad Sam, Muhammad Tu^luq, SieiJsh, iiatfuddin Yahya Maneii. 
etc., etc. 
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^ (It would be desirable) if you encourage and persuade them, saying 
" ” you people of Gujrat. . .are a proud people. How have you fallen 
so low that you find yourself helpless in the face of a handful of wretched 
cowards. If all of you muster strong and gird up the loin of retaliation, 
we would send the armies of Islam to your aid. You may then very 
well hope to make short work of aU these rebels and thus to wash off 
from your foreheads the mark of their ascendency by the sweat of 
your valour.” 

It is evident from the letter that the Sammas under the leadership 
of Banhblna were a rising power and were_ giving much headache to the 
provincial governors of Multan (U^per Sind Province) and Gujrat by 
their insubordination and their raids. The influence of the Sumera 
chief had greatly dwindled, but he was being pampered up by the impe- 
rial court and the Governors as a counterpoise to the rising Samma power. 
In other letters of ‘Ainul Mulk dealing with Sind z^airs, obviously written 
a bit later, Hamir Doda Sumera is not referred to at all, signifying his 
disappearance from the stormy politics of Sind. 

The Sammas had probably appeared as a political force during the 
reign of Muhaminad bin Tughluq.^ In any case it can now be taken as 
settled on the basis of reliable contmiporary evidence that, after some 
struggle for supremacy with the Sumeras, they came to power finally 
early in Firoz ^ah’s reign, Even though this contemporary evidence 
needs little corroboration from mudi later sources, yet it may be noted 
that at one place ‘ All Slier Qani, author of Tuhfatul Kirdm gives the 
date of the Sammas displacing the Sumeras as 752/1351-2 and gives Hamir 
as the name of the last Sumera chief who was overthrown by the Summas.® 

How and why the Sammas were able to defeat and ^splace the Sume- 
ras, it is very difficult to say. The contemporary writers do not tackle 
this problem. In the absence of reliable data it would be better to leave 
over this very important problem for further research. It may, however, 
be noted that Mir Ma'sum remarks that the last Sumera ruler was so 
cruel and oppressive that people got disgusted with him and resolved to 
depose him and put an end to him. The notables among the people 
entered into a con^iracy with Unnar who was a distinguished man of 
the Samma tribe. The Sumera ruler was as a result murdered. Unnar 
was in his place elevated to the throne.® IvCr Ma'sum says that the Sammas 
had come from Cutch, had settled in Sind and had established friendly 


1. See Baiaiu's evidence noted earlier. 

3 Tuhfatul Kndm, III pp 39, 49 TdriM-i-Tdhiri also gives the name of last Sumera ruler as D5da 
Sumera and describes him as an oppressive ruler (E & D I, 371) 

3 Tanhh-t-Tdhtri says that through the tyranny of the Sumera ruler the nver by the town of Abr 
became dry, the passage of the river of the Punjab came to be made near Siwan, and" the consequent want 
of water ruined the lands of the tnbe of Sumera {Tdr^-i-Tahtri, E & D. p 371). This change m the 
course of the river is mentioned m the Tuhfatul Kiram (III, 44) also, though in a different way. It is 
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relations with the indigenous population of Sind which enabled them 
to msjuace the Sumeras and to rise to power. The period of their advent 
to bind IS not given but the context strongly suggests that they came 
there not long ago. The Sammas however had been in Sind for a fairly 
long time. Accormng to Chachndma, the Sammas came playing and 
dicing before Muhammad bin Qasim in order to give him a welcome 
after their own tribal custom. This happened in 94/712, soon after 
Muhammad had conquered Brahmanabad and settled its affairs. 
Muh^mad bin Qasim appointed one of his own companions, Kharim 
bin Amr, to the charge (’amarat) of the Samma tribe. Approximately 
about a century and a quarter after this we come across one Amir 
Muhammad who was the ruler of a place described as Sawandi Samma. 
This Sawandi Samma was not far away from Brahman&bad and wa& 
evidently a stronghold or a town of the Samma tribe.® Amir Ahmed was 

however an accepted fact of historical geography that the river Indus has changed its course consider- 
ably towards llic Weal, Raverty (J.A.S.B., 1892, p. 316) says that originally the westernmost branch 
of the Mehtan used to flow past Aror and to unite with the main river near Man?ura. l ater on the- 
'Ab-i-Sind began to incline towards the West, This was in all probability a natural change and in some 
way allied with the drying up of the rivers of what is now the northern portion of the Indian desert, 
which (rivers) were all tributaries of the Hafcta or Waihlnda, now dried up. The change might have 
been assisted to some artificial means as is hinted at in Tuhfatul Kirdm (III, 44) and Tdnkh-i-TShiri 
(E. & D. p. 266) but this is rather unlikely. The following remark of General Cunningham (Ancient 
Geography of India, p. 296) may also be noted in this connection. " The ruins of Alor are situated to- 
the South of a Gap in the low range of limestone hills, which stretch from Bhakar towards the south for 
about 20 miles, until it is lost in the broad belt of the Indus, on the west. Through this gap a branch 
of the Indus once flowed, which protected the ci^ on the north-west. To the north-east it was covered 
by a second branch of the river, which flowed nearly at right angles to the other, at a distance of 3 miles. 
At the accession of Raja Dahir in A.D. 680, the latter was probably the main stream of the Indus, which 
had been gradually working to the westward from its original bed in old Nara. According to the nati-ve- 
histories, the final change was hastened by the excavation of a channel through the northern end of the 
range of hills between Bhakar and Rori,” On the basis of the above discussion, and in the absence of 
contemporary and more authentic evidence we may conclude that the end of the Summeras as a ruling 
tribe came partly as a result of their having lost the confidence of the people and partly due to geographic 
changes which ruined the prosperity of their strongholds. 

■ I. Ma'fdmi, p. 61. 

2. Chachndma, p. 220. 

, 3. Chachndma says that during the reign of Sehras bin Sahsi (circa, in the first half of the yth century 
A.D.) who was a very powerful Raja and whose kingdom extended from the border of Kashmir to the 
Arabian Sea, the realm was divided into four parts. The BrahmanSltSd or the middle portion of it had 
a town named Samma which might have been a stronghold or a town of the Sammas. Another reference 
in Chachndma to the same town runs as follows ; — " (Chach) started for the Budhia fort and Siwista 

(Sehwan) He crossed the Ab-i-Meht5n (Indus) near a place called Qhiyayat. This place is (on. 

the boiradary between Sammas and Alor (Aror). From here he set out for Bodhia," IChachndma 
p. 39 : p. 264) identified as Dahat a town on the northern border of the Randhiaro pargana which is 
known to have been the border of the Sammas lands. The old river channel still exists here. « (Hodiwala 
p. 84). 

If this Sammas be taken to be a Samma town, it would mean the Summas had a very long association 
with R inH. This as will be seen later is partially supported by Tdnhh-i-T^hiji. 

4 
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a contemporary of the author of the original Arabic Chachndmat who 
quotes him as one of his informants.^ Apart from these few tantalising 
rrferences there is little contemporary evidence to help us to determine 
as to the origin of the Sammas, wheri and whence they came to Sind and 
whert they embraced Islam. Tlieir title of Jam would suggest that they 
had close affinity with the Jams of Cutch arid_K&thiawSr.® Their partly 
Hindu names also point to a Hindu origin. This is supported by Ma'sumi’s 
statement about their coming from Cutch. Tdrikh-i-Tdhin gives a different 
account. According to it the Sammas originally lived in Sind. When 
the Sumera regime there became very oppressive, they left Sind and set 
out for Cutch. There they were given land by the ruling tribe and they 
carried on for some time as a peaceml, law-abiding agricultural community. 
After some time, by means of a stratagem, they captured the fort and 
established their rule in Cutch. “ Thus the country which lies along the 
sea became subject to the people of the Samma, and their descendants 

are dominant there to this day The Rajas of both great and little 

Kach are descended from the Sammas tribe.” Soon after came the decline 
of the Sumeras in Sind. ” As no man was left in Sind, among the Sumeras 
of sufficient power to govern the country, the Samma people set to work 
to cultivate new territories on another part of the river.” 

To revert to the period under study, we find the Sammas firmly 
saddled in lower Sind early in the reign of f iroz Shah.^ The first Samma 
nilM was Unnar according to Tdrlkh-i-Ma'suml^ This is partially and ' 
indirectly corroborated by contemporary sources. The first Samma 
rulers to be mentioned in contemporary sources are the Jam and Banhbina 
who were joint rulers of Lower Sind. The Jam was the brother of Unnar 
and Banhbina the son of Unnar.^ Incidentally there has been much con- 
fusion about these names. Raverty® went to the length of holding that 
Banhbina is really Bani-i-Thatta (literally foimder of Thatta), while 
another modern historian® opined that Jam-Banhbina constitute a single 
name and that Jam and Banhbina were not two separate persons. Boffi 
these views are patently absurd, and it will be waste of labour to adduce 
reasons against them. The word Banhbina itself has been written variously 
in the chronicles of various periods. Professor Hodiwala’ remarks, ” The 
factisthat'Bab&niya* is a corruption of ' Bananio,’ a name which occurs 
frequently among the ruling dynasties, not only of Sind, but of Kachh 
and Kathiawar.” On the other hand. Professor Daudpota® says ” In my 

t. Chachndma, p. 218. 

а. Hodiwala says : " The rulers of Kachh and NawSnagar are Jadeja Sammas, i e , Sammas descended 
from Jada." Hodiwala, p. 118. 

3. Ma'jflmt, p. 6a, 

4. ‘Afif, p. 199 ; Sirat-i-FtrSz ShShi. f. 86, 

5. J. A. I. B., 1892, p. 329 n. 

б, Ishwan Prasad — Medieval India, p, 278. 

7. Hodiwala, p. 104. 

8 , Ma'fUm, p. 294-5. 

4 * 
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opinion the correct writirig of this name is Banbhah or Banbhah (Sindhi, 
Banbhu) for this name with this pronunciation is still well known among 
the Jams of Sind.” I beg to differ on this point, in view of the evidence of 
contemporary manuscripts. 

As the Sirat-i-Fird.2 Shdhi has it, the full name of Jam is 'Alauddin 
Jam Juna (or Jauna)^ and of his nephew, Sadr-ud-din Banhbina bin 
Unnar. Three contemporary manuscripts, Sirat-i-Firoz Shdht (f. 87), 
MunshdL-i-Mdhrii (f. 237-41) and Malfuzdt-i-Ma^dum-i-Jahdnidn (f. 
170), spell the latter’s name in this way, uie., Banhbina, ( )and 

I think it may be taken as finaUy correct. 

Jam Juna and Banhbina are mentiofaed as joint rulers of Thatta (Lower 
Sind) in some letters of 'Ainu! Mulk which seem to have been written in 
the early part of Firoz ^ah’s reign. One of these letters speak of Banh- 
bina’s mischievous activities in Sind while Firoz ^ah was away from 
Delhi campaigning in Bengal. ^ Firoz Shah’s two campaigns in Bengal 
occurred in 1353-54 and 1359-61. The letter may be rtferring to any of 
these two expeditions. Probably the latter, because it entailed a longer 
absence from the capital as well as a misadventure when Firoz Shah lost 
the way during the return march from Jajnagar. The period of the second 
expedition was obviously more suitable for rebellious activities. Assuming 
that the above-mentioned letter refers to the second Lakhnauti expedition, 
‘Allv^-din Jam and Banhbina had succeeded jointly to the government 
of Thatta some time before 1359. Tdrikh-t-Ma’?umi and Tuhfatul Kirdm^ 
both give to Unnar, the first Samma ruler a reign of three and a half 
years after which he was succeeded by Jam and Banhbina. 

In dealing with the affairs of Jam and Banhbina we are bn surer ground 
because there are several cont^porary accounts of their relations ,with 
the Delhi Sultan and with his Governor of Multan. These accoimts 
were no doubt written from ihe imperial point of view and have therefore 
a bias against Jam and his nephew. This of course, will have to be taken into 
consideration. But it is a pity we do not possess contemporary local 
chronicles of Sind which might provide the other point of view. 

To begin with it appears rather strange that two persons, an imcle 
and his nephew, should jointly rule a principality. It does not appear to 
have been in accord with the traditions of the country. Nor does there 
appear any warrant for such a course in the customs and practices of 
Sind or of the Jadejas. But at the same time this joint rulership is not an 
isolated instance among Samma Chiefs, for, as we shall see in d^ail 
later, it is followed immediately by two more consecutive joint rulerships. 
But after that this arrangement was entirely given up and we do not come 
across any more joint rulers. I have not been able to find a satisfactory 
solution of this strange political phenomenon. 


I. Si?dt, f. 87; MunshSt-i-MdhiH (f. 33?) also calls lum J5in jQna. 
a. Mundidt-i-MShra, p. 3x8. 

3. Ma'tam, p. 6a ; Tuhfatul Kirdm, III, p. so* 
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When the Samma Chief Unnar overthrew the Sumeras, the latter 
did not isappear all at once from the scene They carried on an unequal 
struggle to regain their position and in this they were helped by the 
Delhi Sultanate and it? representatives in Sind and Gujrat This struggle 
continued for sometime and had not ended by the time when ‘Alauddin 
Jam and his nephew succeeded Unnar. This we have already observed 
in the letter of 'AinulMuUcMahru, the Governor of Multan to the Gov- 
ernor of Gujrat. But the Sumeras* days of prosperity were over and 
nothing, not even the imperial favour and succour, could save them 
from their final downfall. 

Relations with Delhi Sultanate 

■ Not much authentic information is available about the relations of 
the Sumeras with the Sultanate of Delhi. About the only contemporary 
notice of these relations is a passage of Ibn Battuta* in which he describes 
events witnessed by himself. Ibn Battuta reached Sind in 1333 during 
the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51). The passage runs as 
follows ; — 

“ In this town (Siwistan or Sehwan) lived the chief of the Sumeras 
.... as well as Amir Qaisar-i-Rumi. Both these were servants of the 
Sultan and had under them a contingent of 1800 horse. A Hindu, 
Ratan by name, also lived in this town. This man was an expert in 
accoimts and composition, and through the good offices of some noble 
he presented himself to the Emperor. The latter appreciated his worth 
and appointed him governor (hakim) of this part of the country .... 
Siwistan and its neighbouring territory yas conferred on him as Jagir. 
When he returned to his town ( viz., Sehwan), WunnSr (the Sumera 
Chief) and Qaisar felt very reluctant to serve under a Hindu and 
plotted to murder him. . . . Their men murdered him and. . . .looted 
the royal treasury (of Sehwan) and appointed Wunnar as their Gov- 
ernor (hlikim), He took the title of Malik Firoz and distributed the 
contents of the treasu^ to the soldiers. But WunnSr now became 
apprehensive (of imperial punishment) as he was away from his home 
and tribe. Taking his followers with him he left for his tribal territory. 
The remaining soldiers elected Qaisar-i-Rumi as their Chief.”. 

Ibn Battuta goes on to describe the expedition sent against Qaisar 
and the horrible punishment inflicted on him and his followers. 

It appears from the above passage that the Sumeras, or a part of them 
had accepted the authority of Sultan Muhammad iDin T ucrbl uq and 
remained loyal to him till 1333. But the passage does not warrant the 
assumption that all the Sumeras and all those parts of Sind which were 
under them had accepted the suzerainty of the Sultan. In any case it 


Ibn Batt&fa, SafamSm, page g. 
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seems that after 1333 the Sumeras withheld allegiance to Delhi. Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq remained too much engrossed with troubles and rebel- 
lions in other parts of the country to bother about enforcing his authority 
over the Sumera Sind. He, however, had to come to Sind in the last 
year of his life in pursuit of Taghi who was his servant andhad raised the 
standard of rebellion in .Gujrat from where he had escaped to Thatta. 
Ta^i was supported in his rebellion by the people of Thatta. In this 
context Barani^ speaks of Sumeras as well as Jams both of whom assisted 
Ta^i. Thus it appears that while the Sammas and Sumeras were strug- 
gling for supremacy in Sind about this period (as described earlier), 
both of them were opposed to Muhammad bin Tu^luq. Muhammad, 
as is well known, died in the vicinity of Thatta before he could chastise 
Ta^i and his supporters, and was succeeded by his cousin Firoz Shah. 

The Sumeras could not keep up their anti-Delhi attitude for long. 
In Sind itself they were fast losing ground to the Sammas. It appears 
that in this contingency they sought l^e assistance of the Delhi Sultanate 
which readily came to their support in order to check the intransigent 
Sammas as had been noted in detail earlier. 

The Sammas on the other hand stood for local independence, and 
this is probably the explanation of the unfailing support which they 
receiveci from the people in their unequal but valiant struggles against 
the Delhi Sultanate. Their attitude was bound to bring them into conflict 
with the Sultanate sooner or later. A curious thing is that Jam Juna 
•and Banhbina appear to have taken somewhat different attitudes towards 
Delhi. This is the impression which one gets from three letters of 'Ainul 
Mulk as well as from ‘Afif’s chronicle.^ All the three letters reprove 
Bmhblna, praise Jam Jtina and ask him to set things right. At the same 
time there is no evidence of any breach between the two. The uncle 
and the nephew seem to have continued together quite well in spite of the 
curious constitutional position in which they were placed and their differ- 
ences in matters of foreign policy. • 

Quite early in Firoz Shah’s reign Banhbina in complicity with the 
Mongols created trouble on the Punjab and Gujrat borders. In the 
case of Punjab, the army from Multan came in time to check them. On 
the Gujrat side they led more than one raya.ging expedition ^.r^d greatly 
harassed the Muqaddams. But they were ultimately checked and beaten 
back by the Muqaddams with the support of the imperial troops.^ 


1. Baranl, p. 

2. For references. Sice detailed discussion below. 

3. For all this, see Mahru's letter to the Governor of Gujrat quoted earlier. Piauddin Barani (p. 6oi) 
also in his account of the first six years of Firoz Shah’s reign mentions one Mongo! invasion of Gujrat. 
Evidently these Mongols came from the Makran side and could have reached Gqjrat only through Thatta 
and with the active assistance of the rulers of Thatta. BatanI further says, " Some of these (Mongols) 
died due to scarcity of water, some others were killed by the ‘army of Islam while yet others' were destroyed 
in a night attack by the Muqaddams of Gujrat." 
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This however did not put an end to BSnhblna's activities on the 
border. When Firoz ^ah was away from Delhi campaigning in the 
East (in all probability the second Lakhnautl expedition, as earlier pointed 
out), Banhbina again brought his Mongol allies and created trouble on 
the Punjab border. He even harassed the Shahnas (Supervisors) of the 
Sultanate who were working in those areas. Being afraid of reprisals, 
he wrote a letter to Mahru justifying his actioii. All this information 
we get from a letter of ‘Ainul Mulk MShru^ which he evidently wrote 
in reply, Mahru’s letter is a fairly long one of which the following is a 
brief summary, taken from an analytical summary of Mun§hdt-i- Mahru 
prepared by the present writer : — 

This letter is in reply to a letter from the addressee ( viz., JSm Juna) 
which is frequently quoted and whose statements it seeks to disprove. 
The addressee in his letter had protested loyalty to the Sultan and 
offered excuses for encountering the Shahnagan, etc. Mahru tells him 
that he should have submitted the matter to him, for, says Mahru, 
"lam the absolute Amir andijakim (of these areas) on behalf of His 
Majesty.” 

_ ^ dill .a 1»- ui_jl jL I*- j _/^l 

He accuses B&nhbina of complicity with Mongols who had raided the 
Sultan's territories, adding 

^ .. ( L)b^ 


Translation : 

How Jtoe of you to^ say " We had heard that His Majesty was in 
Lakhnauti under the divine protection. We took the army of Multan 
to have been dispatched (to Lakhnauti). Therefore ??i” 

Mahru rmainds him how the earlier rulers of Sind had been loyal 
to the imperial governors (of Multan and Uch). He rebukes him for 
contumacy after having sent his daughters to the imperial harem,® 
and draws him in an unfavourable comparison with I^du chiefs. 
He rebukes him for boasting of a large following. He chides him, his 
secretary and adviser for the inopportune wording of bis letter. 

As to the addressee’s objection against MShru’s army having 
captured Muslims and sold them as slaves, Mahru says that this was 
not done by his order but killing of such Muslims as invade and ravage 
Darus-salam is permitted by the Shari'at. 


1. Munshat-i-MShrU, letter No. 88, f. 216-24 The text is obsciiie at several places and one can only 
guess the purport vath the help of the context. 

2. Hus is the only reference to the jam sending his daughters to the imperial harem. It is not corrobo- 
rated Or even mentioned by any other contemporary or later historian. 
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Mahru says that breaking of the pledged word and 
old habit of the Sindhis and he goes on to relate the whrwl^^^*^ 
Muhammad bin Qasim and the daughters of Raja DaH - 

therefore disbelieves the above charge but promises to .•M.^ru 

the matter on coming to Siwistan. ^ enquire into 

To the addressee’s threat and boast of having a laree arr», x/t-l - 

•rtT+e Tnnv^ r»iiTviomii<s +V»^ r\r^\T ji , *^3^1 JVl&nrVl 



buted the disturbances to, the people of Thatta, But -w^ro X/r^u'^-" 
J5m should be held responsible for the conduct of his’ 

The letter belongs to Firoz Shah’s reign and was writtf»r. .t’ 

after the Lakhnauti campaign. 


The last -part of the letter alluding to Jam Juna’s loyaltv is r.n«imxr 
a diplomatic flourish, meant to keep the Jam humoured. Tim lette^ 
indeed is a curious combination of threats ^d persuasions, nartlv arriKsa^ 
tive and partly apologetic. It shows the btera^ power of ‘Ainni 'UnlV 
Mahru as well as the diplomatic art of the period. Another thing to Hr 
noted is the Jam’s protestation, of loyalty to the Sultan which is m^tionrH 
in the letter. This protestation of byalty, however, was hollow arid bS 
thinly covered the Samma rulers p^sion for local independence H 
was just a piece of diplomacy and noting more. Mahru’s letter tn tbr 
.Jam, it appears, had some effect but only a temporary one. After some 
time there was again a renewal of Banhbina-cum-Mongol raids into 
imperial territory. All these developmpts are alluded to in Mahru’s 
next varwdna addressed to the Jam ^d Banhbma. It is significant that 
this mspatcb is described as official order addressed 

to a subordinate) and not a mafetub (I^ct). This is due partly and mainlv 
to the position of vassalage which the a rulers had accepted S 
porarily, and partly to the admonitory and threatemng tone of the contents. 

The following is a brief despatch, taken from mv 

analytical summary oi .Munsk^t-t-Mahru: 

The parwdna is addressed to Jam Juna who is praised for lovaltv 
and -Banhblna who is ^en W and toatened The parvoana ^^^tes 
the ‘arddasht which they had submitted and which had been accepted 
by Firoz §hah due to the intercession of ^ai^ul Islam Sadruddin 
aidSayyidJalSluddinBu^Sri. Under the they had pronS 

to give fifty horses worth one kc tankas. Thei^dertaking was not 

fulflled and Banhblna raided, the inrperml teitojy in coninncS 
with the Mongols. BSnhblna 18 threatened with dire punishtieS^™ 
default of subinitting to the ^arwana. 

The most important passage in the panoana is obscure in several 
places. I am giving here the text as well as the translation as I do not 

* It'is hardly necessary to point out that this story. wHch owes iis origh to' Oiachn<lrm, is no longer 
accepted as sober history. See Daudpota s note. Chachnam, pp. 367-69. 
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feel sure of the accuracy of the translation in view of the textual un- 
certainty. 

(jUsh. ( Ij ) At*"-? 

C»95 4aA Jii (*• (Jj**') (J_j'^^ Ot V il iLgj^ 

bUj O^Xj L Oj^\ ^ J-^l J J Af“J ‘^j^. 

J ol jSef Ij cl ®bjl J 0 ^^ 

(..^j jl ui— ^ 3 < " i« &lhl OU^ t^***^. ( j ^ . " iiu 

^^bwVi • • • fS"t4illi ^ 

^ 1 Aj Ij L)bLj ... (J ^Mv _J 


Translation : 

" They (i.e., you) had brought for intercession ^ai^ul Islam 
Sadruddin and Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari and (had submitted) such 
‘Arddashtpurporting (as follows),^ (The income of ) the territory that is 
in our possession was always spent in paying) the salary of the armies 
and (d^raying) the expenses (of administration),® so that nothing could 
be remitted to the prosperous (Imperial) Treasury.^ Now, we are 
servants and obedient subjects (of His Majesty), and are intrinsically 
(part of) the army of Isl^ (i.e., the Imperial army). Whenever® that 
(Imperial army) moves in these (our) territories up to Gujrat (in the 
south) and Satikar Harjan® (? on the north ?), we will carry out the 
(Imperial) firman regarding supply and commissariat. And we will 
send to the Court fifty horses worth one lac tankas. This will serve the 
purpose of the Army as well as meet the demands of the Imperial 
treasury.” Their 'arddasht was accepted (by the Emperor) through the 
good offices of ^aihhul Islam and Sayyid Jalaluddin. 

Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari.^ more popularly known as Makhdum-i- 
Jahanian JahSngasht was the leading saint of the fourteenth century Sind.. 


1. Mmshdt-i-jMdhru, letter No. 99 : f. 237-41. 

2. Munshdt-i-Mdhm, f. 238. 

3. This can be translated in a number of ways. 

4. This sentence of the text has possibly some technical sense. , 

5. This is a very tifficult sentence. It can also be translated as follows : — 

All this Army (of ours ?) that moves in (le., belongs to ?) these (our) territories^up to GujrSt and 
Satikar Harjlb (?) will obey any commands that reach us (from the Emperor). 

6. Satikar HarjSn cannot be identified. Satikar might be Sukkar or Sekar which is on the Indus in the- 
vicinity of Alor and Rohrl and is in the northern comer of the present Sind province. Satikar has also- 
some resemblance with Salgarha, but this place is rather too farther north, being situated on the RSlv!, 
roughly 120 miles north-east of Multan. 

7. See 'Afif, pp. 514-16 ; also frequent references in the MalfuMt of the Saint.' 
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He was a close friend of Firoz Shah and visited Delhi several times 
m order to see -^e latter. The saint was greatly influential in Sind. 
Jfle played an active part in the transactions between the Samma chiefs 
and the Sultanate of Delhi. He used his influence on more than one 
occasion to keep or restore peace between the two. He generally put 
his weight on the side_ of the central authority and exercised a stabi- 
lizing and moderating influence on the Sind politics. He died in 1385 

Shei^ Sadruddin was a descendant of the famous saint Shaikh 
Bah§.’uddin Zakariyya of Multan. He occupied the highly dignified posi- 
tion of Sh^^ul Islam under Firoz Shah . He was the Chief of the 
Suhrawardia silsila. 

The arrangement made through the effort of these two religious 
leaders did not last for long, because the Samma rulers did not abide 
by it^ and Banhbina once again brought the accursed Mongols into the 
imperial territory. 

It may be pointed out here that the events which have been recorded 
here on the basis of t)ie two despatches of ‘Ainul Mulk MuItSm to the 
Jam and Banhbina, took place some time between 1360 and 1365. 

Provincial action having failed to curb the insubordination and turbu- 
lence. of the Samma rulers, Firoz Shah had to take the field personally. 
This was possibly necessitated by the death of ‘Ainul Mulk Mahru, 
wbich, I presume, occurred some time before Firoz Shah’s Thatta expe- 
dition. Absence of any further dispatch or even reference to Sind affairs 
in Mun^at-i-Mdhru and a similar absence of all reference to ‘Ainul Mulk 
Mahru in the detailed accounts of Thatta expedition in Sirat-t- Firoz Shdhi 
and ‘Afif’s Tdri^-i-Firoz ^dhi tends to confirm the assumption that 
‘Ainul Mulk had died pome time before 1366 when Firoz Shah under- 
took his Thatta campaign. 

A detailed account of Firoz Shah’s Thatta expedition is given in 
‘Afif’s Tdn^-i-Firoz Shdhi (Bibliotheca Indica). Sirat-i-Firoz- Shdhi 
which was compiled about i^yi contains an earlier and more contem- 
porary account of the expedition, but ‘Afif's account is fuller, more 
systematic and more reliable.® 

First as to the date of the expedition. The date is nowhere mentioned 
in contemporary or later works. The present writer, however, has been 
able to fix it with a reasonable amount of certainty. The expedition was 
contemporaneous with the revolt of Bahram Khan Mazandarani which 
occurred in 1366. By September, 1367, we find Firoz Shah already back 
in Delhi, busy transplanting the Asoka pillars. The Thatta campaign 
may have covered a few last months of 1365, the whole of 1366 and 


1. A rather vague reference to this non-fulfilment is made in MahrQ's only letter to “Sayyid Jalaluddlu 
Aljmad Bukhari ” Mun^dt-i-MakrB, Letter No. 22, f. 63-69. 

2. A detailed and critical account of the Thatta campaign is given in my monograph on FirSz 
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about the first half of 1367.^ 

The next thing to be considered is Firoz ShSh’s motives in leading 
the expedition against Thatta. ‘Afif would like us to believe that the 
Thattians’ support to Ta ghl 's rehellion against his late imperial cousin, 
Muhammad bin Tu g hluq and the tragic circumstances of the latter’s 
death near Thatta had left a deep impression on Firoz Shah’s mind. 
He wanted to avenge himself on the people of Thatta and to teach them 
a lesson. 2 Whatever might be the strength of that memory, the real 
causes of the expedition lay in other direction. First and foremost was 
the aggressive insubordination of the Sammas and their offensive alliance 
with me Mongols who had been for so long the terror of the Delhi Sultans. 
The appointment of an administrator of. outstanding ability and long 
and varied experience such as ‘Ainu! Mulk Mahru Multani, was in itseS" 
an indication of the grave importance which Firoz Sh&h attached to Sind 
affairs. Further thefe is sufficient evidence, in Mahru s letters, of Firoz 
Shah’s keen personal interest in Sind affairs. So, tp sum up, the Thatta 
campaign was inspired mainly by the Banhbina-cum-Mongol menace, 
which in the context of not very distant history, ’had possibilities of be- 
coming graVe any time. The removal of the able and experienced ‘Ainul 
Mulk by death also possibly made it imperative to take quick and firm 
action. Secondly it should not be forgotten that Firoz Shah, in spite of 
his affectations of pacifism and his '* Victories of Peace ' (Futuhat-i-Firoz 
^ahi) was not without ambitions of territorial expansion. In fact, he was 
as great an expansionist and imperialist as any who ever sat on the 
throne of Delhi. He led expeditions in every direction that he could. 
He even led an abortive expedition to Deccan which was abandoned 
after the first stage, and would have led another campaign in that direction 
but for Khan-i-Jahan’s powers of dissuasion and the lesson learnt in 
the costly and all but disastrous campaigns in Bengal and Sind. 

Thatta Campaign 

F’iroz ^ah set out from Delhi with large forces. Passiiig ffirough 
Ajodhan and Bhakhar, he reached Siwistan where he requisitioned a 
fleet of $000 boats. The fleet sailed down the Indus while the emperor 
marched along the bank with the army till he arrived in the vicinity of 
Thatta. The town was obviously situated on the bank of the main channel 
of the Indus in those days, and spread on both sides of the Indus.® Both 

1. Firishta, pp. 392-94 ; 'Afif, p. zga, Siiat, f. 93, 187. The whole thing has been more fully discussed 
in xny monograph on Firoz ^igh. 

2. 'Aftf, pp. 191-92. , 

3. Thatta. It is wrong to suppose that Thatta was founded by the Samtnas. Barani, in his account of 

Mubammad bin Tuahluq’s reign, speaks of Thatta-i- 5 umargan or Thatta of the Sumeras. The Samma 
Jams, however, made it the capital of their principality of Lower Sind. . 

Thatta's Geographical Position ; 

" The city of Thatta is situat&l in a low swampy vallqr, three miles from the western bank of the 
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the parts possessed mud fortresses, from where Jam Juna and Banhblna 
launched attacks on the imperial forces. Attacks and counter-attacks went 
'On for some time during the course of which the imperial army ran short 
of food and fodder. An epidemic spread among the horses, claiming 
three-fourth of them. Firoz’s position thus became untenable. Making 
an attack against the Thattians to push them back Firoz decided to with- 
draw towards Gujrat, intending to return next season. The Thattians 
pursued the army, hanging on its flanks, cutting off stragglers and looting 
supplies. Firoz ^ah deputed Zafar Khan with his Bengalis to guard 
the rear. The entire fleet, however, fell into the hands of the Thattians. 

Firoz evidently got the worse in this first round. This is evident from 
‘Afif's account as given above which is decisively corroborated by a 
reference in the Malfuzdt of Makhdum-i-Jahanian. It is not clear how 
far the natural calamities mentioned above were a potent cause of his 
failure and how far they are used as cloaks for Firoz's military set-back. 
Afif puts the strength of the Thattians as 20 thousand horse and 4 


Indus. . . .Captain Hamilton (1699 A.D.) describes it as situated about 2 miles from the Indus. It is 
ihighly probable therefore that the town originally stood on the bank of the river, which has been gra- 
dually receding from it." (Cunningham's Andent Geography, pp. 330-31), This view is corroborated 
by 'Aflf 's description, via., " The City of Thatta lies in two parts. One part is on the bank of the river 
Sind towards Delhi (i.e., Eastern bank) and the other part lies across the river." ('Afif, pp, 199, 300, also 
seep, 33s). 

This description of Thatta should be read along with the following observation of Major Raverty 
and Major Haig: — 

■ " The Sindha, Nahr-i-Sind, Ab-i-Sind or Indus was a tributary, along with other rivers, now forming 

the Ranch Nad or Panj Ab, of the Hakra or Waihinda, whidt having all united into one great river at 
the Dosh-i-ab formed the MehrJn of Sind or Sind Sagar. Lower down this point of junction, it sent 
off a branch to the westward which passed Aror, the ancient capital of Smd, which again united with 

the main channel above Mansuriah, (Later) Ab-i-Sind began to incline more towards the west 

and deserted the other tributaries of Hakra. (Later still) other changes occurred, the Biah and its tri- 
butaries left Hakra altogether and a new Ranch Nad was formed by its joining the Ab-i-Sind, Ab-i- 
Smd inclined to south-west, passing the present Larkana on the west, and then inclining southward 
in the direction of SiwisSn." (Raverty — MehrSn of Snd, J,A.S.SB. 1892, p. 316). 

" Kalri on the bank of which Thatta is situated must have been a perennial stream. (It has now been 
converted into a canal, vide Sind Gazetteer). It carried the main body of the Indus Vor some time. 
'(M^'or Haig, Indus Delta Country, p. 77. This is not an exact quotation, but the, purport of Haig’s words). 

The court-poet Mutahhir in his Odes gives a different description of Thatta, which is as follows ; — 

ijjia tXdi ji 

Translations— The Darya and the Panj Ab surround it (i.e., Thatta) on all his four sides, (They all) 
‘formed one (sheet of water) as far as the eye travelled, Thatta which is an Island country, full of caves 
and deftles, (has) the Darya on its one side and the Pan)-Ab on the other. 

I must confess I am not able to understand with certainty Mutahhir’s two verses quoted above. What 
fie says is that Thatta was bounded by the Darya on one side and the Paiy Ab on the other. Darya 
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lac foot. This is also probably an exaggeration meant to offset the military 
set-back of Firoz Shah.^ 

In the journey from Thatta to Gujrat, the imperial army had to 
undergo untold suffering. While crossing the Rann of Cutch the army 
lost its way and wandered on foot in a traceless and waterless sandy 
desert for some time, losing all hope of life. The journey took a heavy 
toll of men and beast in the imperial army.® Reaching Gujrat, Firoz 
made great preparations for a second invasion of Sind. Men and sup- 
plies were requisitioned from Gujrat as well as from Delhi in order to 
equip and reinforce the army. The loyal and able Wazir, Khan Jahan 
Maqbul sent a huge consignment of supplies from Delhi.® 


normally would mean sea. Panj Ab might stand for Mihran or tlie main stream of the Indus in Sind. 
If on the other hand Daiya stands for the main stream, Ab-i-Sind might mean some deltaic branclr of 
the Indus. Thatta stands on the head of Indus delta, and, considering the mutability of streams m a 
delta, it is by no means unlikely that Thatta was at one lime surrounded, in the fashion of an Island, 
by rivers on all sides. 

According to one of Haig' s maps, Thatta, before the eighteenth century, stood in a sort of water-bound 
triangle whose aides were fonned by the river Kaki (which carried the mam stream) and tlie river Baghor. 
This might be the clue to Mutahhlr’s verses. Still it is not easy to adjust the descriptions of ' Aftf and 
Mutahhir, both contemporaries. 

A more reasonable view would be that Thatta stood in those days very near the sea, as the poet 
Mutahliir implies in his description. The position of land and see on the estuary of the Indus was de- 
finitely not the same some centuries back as it is today. The delta has, as Mr. Gonsens has remarked, 
been always pushing forward its coast line (Antiquities of Siijd, p. 3). Raverly lematks, '' A vast deal 
of the delta is of comparatively recent formation i for the small district dependent on Badin was the most 
southerly part of S^ind in Akbar Badshah's reign, and now it is over seventy miles from the southern- 
most part of the delta .... It is supposed and with very good reason, that the greater part of delta between 
Thatta and Karachi has been formed since the Ab-i-Sind or Indus deserted the chaimel which passed 
by Nasrpur and took a mote westerly course " (Raverty, the Mehran of Sind), 
r. 'Ailf, pp. 200-02 ; MdJuzdt-i-MakbfiOm-i-J<JiSman, f, 170. Later chroniclers like Yabya Sirhiud 
larlkli-i-Mubaiak Sb^hl), Nizamudin Bakh^ and Mir Ma'^Om assert that FirOz had to retire due 
to scarcity of food and fodder, flood, and horse epidemic. 

It may be observed here that the season in wMdi the above events took place was in all probability 
summer. It is in this season that Sind is visited by floods. According to Sirat when Firbz Sl5h retired 
from Thatta it was the month of Rama(lan. Thb corresponds with May, 1366. Fii6z Slab passed 
■flie rains in Gujrat and returned to Sind in winter when the labi' crops were unripe. 

Tcbagat’i-Ahbari, p. 234 ; Ma'yfimI, p. 51 : Tarlfeh-i-Muborafe Shdhi, p. 131 ; Sind Gazetteer, p. 6, 
Strat f. 88. 

The court chronicler who compiled SIral gives an entirely different account of how FirSz fated ir 
his first invasion of Sind. He says that the imperial forces penetiated and encircled Thatta and Damreilc 
(on the west bank of the Indus) and JSm jOna and Btnhbina made their submission to the Sultan. They 
executed treaties of submission and presented their sons and daughters, al ong with elephants and othe 
valuables to ihe imperial court. But as soon as the Sultan reached Gujrat, Jam and Banhblna over- 
threw allegiance. All this is of course unacceptable in the face of the unanimity of more independent 
contemporary accounts like ’Afif and Malfil?3t-i-Makhdam-i-JahSmSn, supported by later chroiliclers- 
Sirat f. 87.89. 

a, 'Afjf gives a very graphic account of this misadventure. 'Afif, pp. 208-218. Also see Siiat, f. 89-91. 
3. ‘Afif, pp. 219-25. 
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Thus fortified Firoz Shah once again marched to Thatta to retrieve 
his lost prestige and to chastise the Thattians. The Thattians were not 
expecting the Sultan to return so soon. They were in fact exultant over 
the xxnceremonious exit of Firoz Shah. They had been able to defeat two 
consecutive invasions^ by Delhi, the other being under Muhammad bin 
’ Tu^luq, who had died near Thatta without having achieved any suc- 
cess. These victories turned their heads and some unlkind spirits among 
them coined a saying which became current among the Thattians. It 
ran thus : — 

ill 1^ ill ^ 

Hodiwala's reading is ; — 

K^jill lj .4 ill cS' ji ^ 

Translation : — 

By the grace of ShaiHi Pattha^ 

One dira, the other fled away. 

Thus confident of their prowess and their security, the Thattians < 
had resumed their normal activities and had tilled and sowed their fields.* 

When Firoz §hah returned to the charge rather unexpectedly the 
Thattians destroyed their dwellings on the eastern bank of the river, 
and shut thernselves up in the mud fort on the other side of the river. 
The crOps which the Thattians left behind them were at that time, half 
ripe.* So the prices of grains in the imperial camp were still high. But 
brfore long the crops ripened and there was plenty of grains. Some 
4000 Sindhis, all Muslims, who had not crossed over to the other side 
were captured and kept as prisoners by the soldiery of Firoz Shah. He 
ordered their release but directed them to be kept rmder surveillance 
and provided well. 

I. ‘Aftf, p. 231. 

HodiWa says about Shailsh Pattha ; — " Shaikh Pattha or Fir Pattha is the patron Saint of Thatta. 

His shrine in Makli hills near the town has been for centuries a noted place of pilgrimage. (TdrlM-t- 
-TsMn, in E. & D. I, 274), and it is so stilL The author of the Ma’afelrul Umera writes that "his real 
name was Ibrahun and his laqab ShShd-'Alam. He was the disciple and deputy of ^laiMi Bahauddin 
Zakariya of Multan and his Shrme near Thatta is visited every week by high and low. (Bib. Indica 
Text. Ill, 311).’’ 

Tdrtkh-i'Ma'^mt also mentions him as a great saint and describes him as Qutbul 'Arifui Shaddi Fattah 
li/Er Ma'aiiiti makes him contemporaneous with Sultan IsB?irudd&i Maljmvid of Delhi as well as with- 
Doda Sumera, ruler gf Sind. 

It may be observed that the popular saying noted in the text is an indication "that Persian and the 
Indian dialects had already begun to commingle together to [form a new popular dialect. Other 
evidences of this process, which are by no means few, have been ^oted in my monograph on Firoz §li3h. 

3. ‘Afif, p. a3t-32* 

3. 'Aflf, p. 232. Also see Hodiwala, pp. 3*3-34- 
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But the enemy had escaped in strength to the other side of the river. 
Firoz Shah now wanted to send the ‘Arid-i-Mumalik Tmadul Mulk 
Bashir and IJafar Khan (whom he had appointed as Governor of Gujrat 
during the recent visit to that province) across the river to have a trial 
of strength with the Thattians. The latter, jjossessing a good fleet, a 
strong army and the advantage of being in their own land, contested the 
ferries. The fleet with Firoz Shah on this occasion was very small and 
he soon realised that the task of fording the river in the face of opposition 
was a hopeless one. He therefore, sent ^afar Khan and ‘Imadul Mulk 
with large forces northwards along the river. They crossed the river at 
Bhakhar and came down along the river towards Thatta.^ The Thattians 
sallied out of their stronghold and a tough encounter between the two 
forces ensued and continued for a whole day. When the night fell 
Firoz Shah sent word across the river to ‘Imadul Mulk Bashir and IJafar 
Khan to return. The two generals had to plod their way again up to 
Bhakhar and down to the camp opposite Thatta.® 

Firoz §hah now sent 'Imadul Mulk Bashir to Delhi in order to bring 
reinforcement. His idea was to augment his strength to such an extent 
that he should be able to cow down the antagonists by mere show of 
overwhelming force, without the necessity of having resort to actual 
hostilities ^an-i-Jahan MaqbQ.1 at once sent orders to provincial capitals 
to send their contingents ; these along with the contingents of Delhi 
were sent under ‘Imidul Mulk to Thatta.® 

When the Thattians came to know of it'they were greatly dismayed. 
Their home front had already been deteriorating : the crops on the eastern 


1. Bhakhar was aa Island fortress in the Indus where it passes between Sukkar and Rohri. Its approx- 
imate distance from Thatta is 250 miles, ‘Afif also puts the distance at 120 keiohs. 'Afif, p, 234 

2. 'Afif, p. 233-36* 

It is not quite clear why FirSz Shah recalled the generals with their armies. The reason given by 
Firoz Stall himself, namely, the desire to avoid shedding Muslim blood, seems unconvincing. The 
real cause appears to have been partly FiiSz ShUi’s weakness as a general and his vacillating and weak 
temperament and partly strategic considerations. The imperialists across the river were certainly in a 
dangerous situation. If the wily Thattians were to cut their lines of retreat, the fate of the Delhi forces 
was sealed. 

SlTUt-i-FiToz ShShi gives a different account of the strategic situation. It says, “ on the last bank of 
die Sind, the imperial forces were tanged for 3u karohs j on the north and the west (of Thatta) 'Imadul 
Mulk and Zafar KhSn were stationed with their armies ; towards the south, where the river is adjacent 
(to Thatta), the imperial fleet barred the escape. Thus for two years Thatta was hemmed in from all 
sides.” Shat f. 82. I prefer 'Aflf’s account as more reasonable and consistent. 

According to Sirat-i-Firfe ShaM, FirSz §h5h was encamping near Shazipflr which was founded by 
QbiySlhuddln Tusiiluq, whose title before accession was Sbfei Malik. The fort was in a dilapidated 
condition and Firflz got it repaired thoroughly. 'Afif also refers to Firhz SlSh’s intention of founding 
a big dty near .Thatta. Sirat f. 92-3 : 'Afif, p. 236. Also see Cunnmgham's Ancient Geography, 
p. 331- 

3. 'Afif, pp. 236-38. According to SiTat-i-FirozSiahi, Fir6z ShSh sent collectors to Delhi and other 
parts of the empire to raise a large force of horse and foot. 

5 * 
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side of the river had been entirely lost, their supplies were running short 
and were soaring high in their markets. The morale of the That- 

■tians fell low and there were numerous defections from their ranks.^ 

Jam Juna and Banhbma now bcthou^t themselves of making their 
submission before it was too late. They at once sent men to Sayyid 
Jalaluddm Bukhari of Uch entreating him to come and intercede on their 
behalf. The saint came from Uch to the imperial camp at Thatta. Fir 62 
^ah welcomed him with reverence and affection. The Thattians, when 
they came to know of his arrival at the camp, sent him message after 
message, _ explaining their troubles and difficulties and soliciting his 
intercession. He put their case before Firoz Shah who readily agreed to 
accept^ his recommendation. ^ 

This account of Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari’s peace mission is based 
on ‘Afif. But the reference to it in the Sayyid’s own Mdlfuzdt gives a 
somewhat different impression. The relevant passage runs as follows ; — 

clil ^ J ^ *4^ U |.l^ O^UjI ^ Ijj 1— JaJ ^j4k 

^ .ijJ aXS Ai aS^ 

. .for the second time the late Sul^Sn Firoz Shah went to Thatta 
with the intention ofatta.cking Banhbina and Jam, and Hadrat Makhdum . 
Qutb ‘Alain (MaHidum-i-JahanianSayyid Jalaluddin Bu^wl) also arrived 
at Thatta in order to bring Jam and Banhbina (to obedience) so as to 
establish peace, for in the first invasion of Thalia by the above-mentioned 
late Sultan, the Mufealmans (the imperial army ?) had suffered con- 
siderably.” 

The above passage suggests that the saint played a more active part 
in bringing about peace and that his efforts were directed at not only 
rescuing Jam Juna and Banhbina from^ a difficult situation but also at 
saving the military the political prestige of the imperialists. 

^ Another contemporary accoimt of the whole episode is found in Sirajul 
HidSya, which is also a collection of the Uble- talks of Ma^dum-i-Jaha- 
nian, two MSS. of which, slightly differing from each other are in the 
Rampur State Library. The account is a highly coloured one and in 
tune with the beliefs of the times. It may not, however be taken as correct 
as it is a contemporary account. The of the following passage is 
based on a collation and judicious consolidation of the texts of the two 
MSS., only slightly differing from each other. 


I. ‘Afif, pp. 339-40. f- 93 - 4 - 
a. ‘Aitf, pp. 340-43. 

3. Malfliffdt-i-MaMidum-i-JahdniSn, f. 170, Majlis S 9 *h- 
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OL ■5 jA> jl j 1^ dUSf 

7-^\^l » ^ 1 *‘^S“ (*^)^ iS.3j 

1 * ♦ * 

Jlse^j jLc Jl ^ilnJI O^-^ 4*4^ UA l_j».((j^) c)_3.*y UlUilL (cU) 

O l»» li^ •liXtvJ — A' J ^ J (“^ ) 

cIaiS L l— j ^ jtj^ — Ja ^ fj ^ iAi^l 

dLo ^ 1 I “ (■Xx^ij « ^ j ^A li flLjuiS ^ Ij ^ L ii*i‘ ft«iii 4 

I ‘i- «. AI^JV ^ h^aXA^ jI 

M O-Mi^ L jl c)^^ — C*4w»l lAiXA^ — *^l ^ 

M ' ** - ■ »l ^ ^ -) ^ ^‘**'^^ I -.Xii Ai >x*^ y 1*41 4 iHjli^l-MJI jU 

^ ^ tx^^oA ^ Xi » li«<**m‘^ * **- Q^ ^ ^ ^ 

j ii j *XjT ^LflL*x-»lj ^ ^L i^i A j> j — xx ^ I bX^li ». 1 '■- dji *il.***J I 

_ JiJU5^ols^.4 Ij «L: Jj_;ji (jlJaJuu i^_^s4- (_^j c£L>-9 i-^l*3l ^5^ 


Translation : — 

Account . — When Firoz Shah went to (the conquest of) Thatta, people 
from both sides remarked, “The (people of) Islam are in a difficult 
situation. But we have brought (into the affairs) the interceding hand of 
Sayyidjalaluddin. Peace would come by the blessings of the progeny 
of the Prophet. In the middle of the Friday night the Qutbul ‘Alam 
(Sayyid Jalaluddin Makhdum-i-Jahanian) having finished the midnight 
prayers,^ ordered the dastar of ^ai^ Ruknuddin to be brought. He 
wound it round his head. He then prayed, ‘O God, Bring Jam (and) 
Bahman to the (presence of) Badshah of Delhi,’ A voice came from ^aib 
(secret) : “ We nave accepted thy prayers. We will cause them to comfe 
before the Bad^ah of Delhi without (the latter having to make) any 
effort. (When) it was morning, the Ministers reported this matter to 
Sultan Firoz ^ah. The whole camp was happy (to hear the news). At 
the breakfast time it was announced that the Jam had come to make his 
submission to Firoz ^ah. Some of the Ministers pointed out, “ Bahman 
is. the elder (of the two).* Unless he comes, there is no peace.” Again 
in the nighttime the Sayyid-us Sadat (MaHidum-f-Jahanian) became en- 
grossed (in prayers). Suddenly about midnight he called out, “ Is there 
any of Bahman’s men here.” Sayyid Qasim was awake; he replied in the 
negative. The saint said, “ You come here and shout out seven times, 
‘ Bahman come,’ ” Sayyid Qasim acted according to the direction of the 


*, This is wrong. The Jam was the uncle of BSnhbina. The compiler of the MalfUfiSt, h^ulSna 
Aljmad Mo‘In Siahp5gh belonged to Iraj and met the Shaikh at Delhi. He is obviously ill-in£onne(^ 
about Sind aSairs. Hence also his mis-spelling of names. 
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saint. On the lalh of RabTul Akhir (768 ? December, 1366). Bahman 
came with his men and prostrated at the feet of 'ImSdul Mulk. He pre- 
sented him before Sultan Firoz Shah at a convenient time." 

In any case the influence which the saint possessed over both the 
parties was responsible for the establishment of peace and for securing 
the submission of the Samma rulers to Delhi. They now prepared for 
presenting themselves before the Emperor. Banhblna said to his uncle 
Jam that as Firoz’ s ears had been particularly poisoned against himself 
(Banhbina) it would be better if he (Banhbina) went first for obtaining 
the Sultan’s fjardon. To this the Jam agreed. Banhbina went to the 
Sultan’s camp in the guise of repentant criminals, with his turban wound 
round his neck and a sword hanging from it. Firoz ^ah received him 
graciously, patted him on the back and said to him : " Banhbina, why 
were you so afraid of me. I hurt nobody, much less yourself." He ordered 
an Arab horse to be given to him. The same day Jam Juna also came to 
make his submission, with his turban on, as Banhbina had already been 
pardoned. Firoz treated him in a like manner and gave him an Arab 
horse loo. Later he ordered gold embroidered robes to be bestowed 
on Jam Juna and Banhbina.’’^ 

The Jam and his nephew Banhbina, with their record of contumacy 
and broken pledges, could no longer be entrusted with the Government 
of Sind. Firoz ^ah therefore ordered that both of them should accom- 
pany him to Delhi along with their household. Some big muqaddams 
and zamindars were also ordered to come along to Delhi.® Jam Juna’s 
son and Tamachi, Banhbina’ s brother, were left to rule jointly in Vilayat- 
i-Thatta or Lower Sind. They presented four lac tankas to the Sultan 
and promised to send several lacs every year along with horses and other 
valuable things. 

Having made these arrangements, Firoz Sh^ started for Delhi. 
Jam Juna and Banhbina were ordered to be kept with honour and dignity 
adjacent to the Sultan’s ajjartments in the camp, md Malik Saifuddin 
Khoju was directed to initiate them into court etiquette as well as to 
keep a watch over them. One day it was rumoured that the boat carrying 
Banhbina’s household had capsized. He at once ran towards the bank 
of the river. The Malik, suspecting Banhbina’s intentions, communicated 
the matter to Firoz Sh^ who sent him word not to bother about him. 
In the meantime Banhbina returned to the camp, the rumour having 
proved to be false.® 


1. 'Aftf, pp. 343-46- 

2. Shat-i-Fir6z ShShi, f. 94-5 , Mubarak Sb^hi p. 131 ; Ma'fflmi, p. 51. 

3. Aflf, pp. 248-49. 

Mir Ma'sQm, ttronePusly putting Jam Khairuddin m place of Banhbina, says that when the camp 
reached StwisULn, he deliberately tan away towards the river with the intent of taking a boat and escaping, 
to Thatta, but was prevented from doing so. He was then taken to Delhi with his feet enchained. 

Ma'sflmi, p. St- 

I prefer ‘AftPs account. 

6 
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When Firoz Shah reached Delhi along with his distinguished captives, 
there were celebrations on the grandest scale,^ Jam Juna and Banhbina 
were given quarters near Sara-i-Malika which appears to have been a 
very respectable locality in the then city of FirozabSd. This locality soon 
came to be called after them as Sara-i-Thatta^ An annual grant of two 
lac tankas was fixed on each of them. Over and above this Firoz Shah 
used to send them robes and gifts from time to time. In the durbar they 
were given seats of honour on the right of the throne and sat close to 
the Sadrus-Sudur-i-Jah5n who was the Minister of Religious and Judicial 
Afifeirs. They were thus treated well and the contemporary chronicler 
remarks that they were so happy and contented at Delhi that they forgot 
all about Thatta.® 

It appears that even after the imperial victory over the Samma dynasty 
the control of the Central Government over the Lower Sind was slight. 
Probably it did not ^o beyond a formal recognition of the suzerainty 
of the Sultan of Delhi and payment of an annual tribute to him by the 
Samma rulers who, in effect, continued to rule Sind. In any case it was 
not long before Bmhbma’s brother, Tam&chi, who had been left behind 
in Sind to rule jointly with the Jam’s son, rebelled and overthrew alle- 
giance to Delhi. Jam Juna, who had all along shown more loyalty than 
Banhbina, was now sent back to Thatta to put down the rebellion of 
Tamachi and to send himto Delhi. The invaluable services of MaWidum® 
i-Jahanian Sayyid Jalaluddin Bu^ari were again utilized in this matter. 
He came from Delhi, where he was staying at the inoment, to Thatta 
and took back Rai Tamachi along with him to Delhi.^ Thus Banhbina 
and his brother stayed at Delhi while the Jam ruled in Thatta witlv the 
help of his son. 


1. ‘Afif, p. 252. The court-poel Mutahhir of Kara gives a colourful account of the festivities in his 
Ode on the conquest of Thatta. Oriental College Magazine, May, 1935, pp. 140-45. 

2. ‘Afif, pp. 253-54, 281 : also see Tdrikh-i-MubdrakSbdhi, p. 131. 

3. ‘ Afif, p. 254 ; TdriMl-i-Mubdrak Sb^bi records that towards the end of the * seventies, there was a 
recrudescence of the Mongol trouble from the Khorasan frontier on such a large scale that none of the 
Amirs on that aide were really able to meet it and Firbz Shah was obliged to transfer Malikuah Siarq 
Na^Irul Mulk Mardan Oaulat, who was evidently a strong governor, from east to the western frontier 
(Tarikh-i-Mubaiak Shah!, p. 131). It is not improbable that TamSchi, following the example of his brother 
had a hand in the reappearance of the Mongol menace TamSchi’s rebellion, it may be noted, occurred 
some time between 1370 and 1380 more possibly in the latter half of this decade. 

About JSm, TariMl-i-MubaTafe Shdhi says " When he had served the Sultan for a long time (at Delhi) 
the latter again conferred the aqU' of Thatta on him and sent him off with all ceremony." TdnMl-i- 
Mubdrak Shdhi, p. 129. 

4. The cryptic reference to this in the Maffiliidt-i-MaMtdfim Jahdnidn runs as follows: — 

b jjlj iziS' jll J 1 U y Iff- 

_ .Uojj izij 


6 * 
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Tiie only piece of authentic information^ regarchng subsequent events 
is that ‘Alauddin jani Juna was still ruling in Sind as vassal or Firoz Sh§h 
in ySa/isSo.^This is based on the evidence of an inscription in eastern 
wall of a IQianqah (convent) attached to the tomb of the Saint Bu Turab 
in the village of Gujju, ten miles from Thatta, in the Taluqa of Marpur 
Sakro. The convent was built by the order of Jam 'AlSuddin in Safar, 
78a/May, 1380, 

The inscription runs as follows ■ 

--til (JlJoI' I si ^ ^ fc- ^ j ^ mX^I jt^<L4 w ^ oi'***^ 

- Cjj>sA j I j ^ ^.vai& (JUtJ _ OLi/t Ij j ji 

«L4 i±JU XJi lii ^ oU*.a.*^l J ijjil 

Banhblna continued to stay at DeUii till after the death of Firoz 
When after his death, his grandson Ghivathuddin Tu^luq ^ah 
II came to the throne in 790/1588, the latter sent fianhbina back to Sind, 
after conferring on him Ghatr-i-Sapeed (white canopy) as a mark of royal 
favour. Banhblna, unfortunately, died on the way to Thatta.* The 
manner in which Banhblna was being sent to Thatta would justify the 
inference that ‘Alauddin Jam Juna had died in the rneanwhile and that 
BSnhblna was being sent to fill the gap and to rule in Thatta as vassal 
of Tu^luq Shah. A more conclusive evidence on this point is, however, 
lacking. 

In the general disintegration and decay of the Sultanate which fol- 
lowed the death of Firoz §hah,. the Samma rulers of Thatta assumed 


I. StrijuZ Hidajrah has a cryptic eenteaee : 

J Jtiui t ^ -^J olijj J jli j i j 1 ClliSUn)) 4-lui ijliS* j 

I. ' r- 

. TVflrwlation : At the time of the rehitn of the SaiyidussSdit from the . Thatta expedition to tfae capital 
Delhi in the' month of imab 773 A.H./January, 1371 . 

No expedition in that year is recorded in any other work. Either the saint went just on a political 
errand, or the compiler has given a wrong date. As observed earlier, the author of Sirijul ffid^ is not 
YeorwUinfoimediabbut .Sind affairs. - ^ 

■ 2.ArientalCollcgeMa^ihe,D!jiom,Febn»ry,i935,pp;:iJ}p-4i.; ,- 
3,- ‘Afifi p. 2S4- 
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complete independence and severed all relations with Delhi. Evidence 
is lacking to give us any idea of the social policy and administrative 
system of the Samma rulers. That the Sammas were able to rule Sind and 
keep their grip on it for a little less than two centuries is significant. 
Even Fir 02 Shah's two expeditions and his victory over them could not 
uproot them from Sind. Partly this was due to the weakness of the central 
authority in the second half of the 14th century and its subsequent decay. 
But partly it must have been due to the support and good-wiU of the people 
which the Samma rulers enjoyed, There is sufficient evidence of this in 
FiroE Shah’s campaigns and the tough resistance put up by the Thattians. 
This popular support could not but have been the result of the policy 
of the Samma regime. The Sammas stood for the independence of Sind 
and one can imagine that the people of Thatta looked up to their ruler, 
with a sense of local pride and patriotism, as defenders of provincial 
independence.* The Sammas were evidently good rulers who by their 
policy and administration, were able to win the confidence of the people 
over whom they ruled. 


Riazul Islam. 


tf 




♦. The value of such sentiment can be seen in the successful resistance put up by Bahadur of Gujrat 
against the MughuJs. The strong public sentiment in his favour vras certairfly one of the -main causes 
of his recovery and success, , 



SAYYID AHMED ^AHlb’S END 


W HAT was the end of Sayyid Ahmed ^ahid’s eventful career ? Does 
the tomb at Balakot really enshrine his corpse? So far no definite 
reply has been given to these questions. But from such records 
as are available in the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi, it is 
evident that Savyid Ahmed was slain in the battle of Balakot on May 8, 
1831, and " his body was identified and burnt by the Sikhs.'** His tomb 
is no more than a local habitation for the affection and sentiments of 
his followers. 

The defeat at Balakot completely wrecked Sayyid Ahmed's puny power 
and with that vanished the hope of the Muslims ever to come into their 
own. Fond hopes and depressing realities drove them to adopt a sort 
of escapist policy. They refused to believe that Sayyid Afimed could die 
without winning power. They persuaded themselves to believe that he 
had disappeared and would come forward at an opportune moment. 

In his book Swaneli-i-AJytnedt, Mohammed Ja'far Thaneswari has 
quoted five statements relating to Sayyid Ahmed’s end from Maulvi Ja'far 
‘All Naqvi who was the bodyguard of the Sayyid and also fought in the battle 
at Balakot. His first statement is that he was standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the Saj^id when he suddenly disappeared. His second statement is 
that people said that he had received a bullrt wound in his leg, he sat 
down on a stone with his face towards the Qibla and from there he dis- 
appeared. The third statement is that he learnt at Sliimlai that some 
shepherds took the Sayyid to their place whilehe was yet alive. The fourth 
statement is that the eight years’ old son of Sfiei^ Wazir, the artillery- 
man, said, " After the brattle of Balakot, the Sikh army arrested me and 
took me to the place where the slain Muslim fighters were lying.^ Th^ 
asked me to identify the corpse of the Sayyid, According to my intelli- 
gence, I specified one cprpse as the Sayyid’ s. Raja Sher Sin^ then got it 
covered by a Dv^dla. The funeral prayer was offered bjr his Muslim 
soldiers and the local Muslima and the body was buried with great res- 
pect.” The fifth statement is, ” After the battle of Balakot, the Sikhs 


*'Pol. Consult. June 77, 1831, No. 39 < 
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got the corpse of the Sayyid identified by some wounded ghazis. The 
headless body was covered with a Dushdla. After the funeral prayer^ 
it was buried with great respect.” Mohammed Ja'far Thaneawari’s own 
comment is that the lapse of about sixty years compels disbelief in the 
disappearance version and that the Sayyid must have died a martyr. 

But this disappearance version was in fact a mere stunt to save the 
followers from the agony and shame of letting the Sikhs burn the corpse 
of Sayyid Ahmed ShahTd and to continue recruiting support for a cause, 
irrevocably lost. T^e end of Sayyid Ahmed is a standing disgrace to the 
Muslims. 

This stunt, however, worked admirably. Hvmter writes, ” But the 
Khalifs or Apostolic Successors, whom the Prophet had appointed at 
Patna, came to the rescue. They produced eye-witnesses, who declared 
that in the thick of the battle the Prophet had been snatched away from 
mortal sight in a cloud of dust. They assured the multitude that he had 
himself foretold his disappearance. The Prophet had indeed prayed 
that his grave might be hidden from his disciples, like that of Moses of old, 
so that no impious worship might be paid to his bones. They preached 
that the Almighty had withdrawn him from a faint-hearted genera- 
tion ; but that when the Indian Muslamans, with singleness of mind,, 
should join in a Holy War against the English Infidels, their Prophet 
would return and lead them to victory. In all this, there was nothing 
incredible to a Musalman. ‘ Such things had happened before. It was 
therefore incumbent for the Faithful to re-enter on the Holy War with 
fresh vigour.’ 

“For a time, the well-attested miracle of the Prophet’s apotheosis 
overawed inquiry, and all went well. One of the most devoted of the 
Lower Bengal missionaries, who had preached ' throughout the Eastern 
Districts, particularly in Dacca and Sylhet ’ marched northwards 1800 
miles to the Frontier with a thousand men. But the protracted absence 
of the Prophet greatly exercised his faith, and after a short campaign 
he resolved to penetrate to the distant moimtain cave in which the Lord 
had hidden his Apostle. His zeal for the truth surmomated the watchful 
jealousy of the more interested party leaders ; and having reached the hill 
sanctuary, he found in it ‘ only t^ee figures stuffed with straw.’ The 
disillusioned missionary fled from the accursed den, commanded his 
followers to return to their homes, and wrote a long indignant letter to 
his converts in Calcutta, who still kept forwarding money and men. 

” ‘Sedam ‘Alaikum,’ he wrote, ‘the peace and blessing of God be upon 
you. Mulla Kadir prepared an image of the Prophet, but before showing 
it to any person he made the people promise that they would never at- 
tempt to shake hands with the Prophet or speak to him ; for if they did,, 
then the Prophet would disappear for fourteen years. The whole people, 
deeply affected, viewed this lifeless image from some distance, and made 
obeisance to it. But to all their supplications never an answer came,, 
and the people grew desirous of shaking hands with their Prophet. Then 
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MuUa Kadir tried to allay their suspicions, and said that if any one should 
attempt to shake hands with the Prophet without giving previous notice, 
the Prophet’s servant would pistol him.’ The letter goes on to relate how 
the astute Mulla reproached the people with their want of faith ; how the 
image was removed from public view ; and .finally, how, ‘ after a great 
deal of entreaty, they obtained an inspection of it. They examined it, 
and foimd that it was a goat’s skin stuffed with grass, which, with the 
help of some pieces of wood and hair, was made to resemble a man. 
Your slave inquired of the priest about this. He answered that it was 
true, but that the Prophet had performed a miracle and appeared as 
stvrffed figure to the people. The errors and falsity of these impostors 
are now as clear as noonday, and I have saved my soul from sin. ' 

The facts, however, are narrated in two letters which C. M. Wade, 
Political Assistant, wrote from the Ptmjab to H. P. Princep, Secretary to 
the Governor-General. His letter of 17th May, 1831, states, "I have 
the honour to transcribe an extract from the report of the newswriter 
at the Court of Maharajah Runjeet Singh dated the loth instant, viz., 

' Dispatches arrived from Kour Sher Singh and Bheman Singh, the 
Governors of Kashmir, stating that having obtained information of Sayyid 
Ahmed being at Doobh in the midst of Hills difficult of access, they 1 ^ 
their position and engaged him. As the troops of the State were ignorant 
of the strongholds and passes of these Hills they were defeated with 
the loss of neatly three hundred men killed and about the same number 
wounded. At length, finding it impossible to maintain the contest they 
retreated swen or eight kos and encamped. They added that it was 
their intention to resume the offensive immediately, but that grain was 
very dear in their camp— 5 small seers of wheat for the rupee. 

On hearing the intelligence the Maharajah sent for the astrologers, 
Senkemath and Medsoodeen, and after explaining the affair desired 
them to ascertain by astrology whether Kour Sher Singh would be victo- 
rious or not, in his intended attack. They replied that they would inquire 
and let him know.’ 

" Since the receipt of the foregoing information, letters have been 
received by the different members of the Maharajah’s Mission announc- 
ing the entire defeat of the fanatics by the Sikh troops, in which the 
Syed himself and 500 of his followers were killed. 

” It appears that Syed Ahmed had taken post in a strong place called 
Balakot when Sher Singh proceeded to attack him. The Sy^ 1 ^ this 
position to receive the attack and w^ overpowered. Ranjit Sin^ is 
elated With joy at a victory which has relieved him of a constant source of 
agitation to him and to his Government. He ordered a Royal salute to 
be fired, and the city of Amritsar to be illuminated in honour of the 
event. The Syed’s body was identified and burnt by the Sikhs.”® 


I. "The Indian Musalmans" p. 39-40. 
a. Political Consult. June 17, 1831, No. 39. 
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The second letter which is dated i8th May, 1831, reads, “ The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a further r^ort from the newswriter of Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh, dated the 14th instant in confirmation of the intel- 
ligence which I forwarded to you yesterday, viz., 

‘ A dispatch arrived from Kour Sher Singh stating that Syed Ahmed 
with a force of two or three thousand men, consisting chiefly of the pea- 
santry of the country, established himself across the Nullah at Bamot, 
he, the Kour advanced about noon on the 8th instant, aided by some 
zemindars of that part of the country, with the forces of Pertab Singh, 
Atiriwallah, Retten Singh, Gherchakee, and other Sirdars, amounting 
to about five thousand men, and crossing the Nullah by a ford took the 
enemy by surprise, and investing them on all sides, drew their swords 
from their scabbards, and killed the Syed with five hundred of his people, 
taking their tents and baggage, an elephant, several swinels and swords 
the rest of the party seeking their safety in flight. The Maharajah 
delighted with the news presented the messenger with a pair of gold brace- 
lets valued at rupees 300, besides a turban and a pair of shawls, and sent 
a letter to the Kour acknowledging the receipt of his dispatch, the important 
service he had rendered and that he should be rewarded with an addi- 
tional Jageer when he returned to his presence. An order was dispatched 
at the same time to Faqir Imam-ood-deen, the Governor of Govindgher, 
to fire a salute of ii guns from wery gun in that Fortress in honour of 
the event.' "* The Muslim version of this battle is given in my article 
published in Islamic Culture, April, 1945. 

Aslam SiDDiqi, 


* Foliltical Consult. June 17, 1831, No. 39. 



EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


(I) Introductory 

M uslim Mystics of the ^rly Middle Ages gave a wide berth to 
the government of the time and developed an attitude of contempt 
and indifference towards it. This spirit of isolationism mingled 
with poi^ant hatred of all things associated with the State, embodied 
the reaction of the religious-minded Mussalmans to the Saltanat which 
they regarded as un-Islamic and the government which to them was 
an evil though a necessary one . They regarded with dismay the sad spec- 
facle oi Muslim rulers gifting away from th^ ideals of Islam and wallow- 
ing in the mud and mire of sordid materiaUsm. To them Islam stood for 
things nobler and pmer than what the rulers conceived it to be. It had 
come not to establish empires which perpetuated differeiices between 
man and man but to bring, them liberty and equality and give them the 
opportunity of self-realisation. That ideal being relegated to the back- 

g jund, they turned their back on the State. They could not bow their 
ees before thrones. The days when the service of the State meant the I 
service of Islam_ were dead. The mystic was not p repared.jt9-SStYEi -class i 
jinterests apd direct t he e nergies 'of a world -fdrce.-into the parochial 
fchannds of .dynastic 'amEi tions . ^ 

I This spirit "which “developed very early in the history of Islam de- 
prived the State of the services of men of character and ability. The 
affairs of the State naturally fell into the hands of mediocrities.® Eminent 
Muslim saints and scholars refused to serve the State. Im^ Abu Hanffa"^ 
turned down the request of Khalifa al-Mansur (752-775 A.D.) to a.ccept 
the post of Qadi.®Khwaia Fudail b. lyaz first declined to grant an inter- 
view to Khalifa Harun al-Raslud (786-808 A.D.) and when he persisted 


r. ‘All b. 'Ul^man al-Jullabi al-Hujwairl, Ibe f^ous author of Kasbf al-MaItjab, writes : — 

“ A dervish was a^ed why he wore blue ? He replied : ' The Apostle leFt three thugs — ^poverty, 
knowledge and the sword. The sword was taken bj; potentates who misused it ; kirowlcdge was chosen 
by savants who were satisfied wi^ merely teaching it ; poverty was chosen by dervishes who made it a 
means of enriching themselves. I wear blue as a sign of mourning for the calamity of these three classes 
of men.' ” — K ashf al-MaMnb, translated by R. A. Nithqlson (Luzac, 1936), p. 53, 
a. cf. 'AUSma Iqbal, " Islam and Ahmadism, ” (Meerut), p. ao, 

3. Ka^ fif al-MabjUb (Urdu translation), p. 145 : Sirat al-Nu'man by Maufena Siibli Nu'manI 
(Agra 1892), pp. S9-6a. 
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in his request, the saint met the Khalifa and upbraided him severely.^ 
When Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik visited Medina to pay his respects to 
yadrat Ta’us, the latter met him with indifference and disdain. ^ Imam 
' al-Ghazzali made a vow in 499 A.H. at the mausoleum of Hadrat Ibrahim 
Khalil-ullah not to visit the cotirts of kings. ^ 

Some went to the extreme in their disgust^ with an aversion toward 
kings and nobles. To them everything associated with the ruler and 
the State became an obnoxious symbol of materialism, to be despised 
and abjured. Imam Ilanbal refused to eat anything from his son’s house 
because he had served for one year as Qadi of Isfahan.^ Shaikh Abu 
Sa'id Tabriz! ordered his servants to remove the earth from those parts 
of his Mianqah which the hajib (messenger) of the king trod.® 
Khwaja Suhail Tastari felt deep contrition for having visited the court 
of the ruler of Iraq and repented for it for full seven years.® Khwaja 
Dhunnun al-Misri severely reproved one of his disciples who had visited 
the courts of kings and nobles and ordered him to put off the mystic 
garment and burn it.’ Muslim mystics who entered India during the 
Middle Ages brought with them this tradition of keeping aloof from 
temporal authority. Throughout the early Muslim period in India there 
was a constant endeavour on the part of the kings to win over the mystics 
not out of conviction but out of expediency; in order 'to exploit them to j 
their own purposes and to make use of their influence over the masses. I 
This the mystics of note resisted but later the lesser amongst th^ ac- j 
cepted jagirs’and kingly favours and according as their saintliness dimi- 
nished their worldly pomp and pelf increased. 

(II) Two EABLY SiLSILAHS AND THEIR DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS 

THE State 

y Of the two mystic orders — Chishtiya and Suhrwardiya — ^that flourished 

J in India during the early period of Muslim history, the members of 
the former cut themselves off completely from kings, politics, shughl^ and 
wealth ; while the latter considered such attitude as imnecessary and 
freely mixed with kings, accepted government posts and amassed wealth. 


I. Kasbf d-Mal}iub, p. 154: Siyar-ul Auliyd Amir Khurd (Lahore), p. 33. 
a, Kimiya-i-Sa'SdSt by aI-Sha 2 *SlI (Urdu translation), (Ncwal Kishore, 1866), pp. 60-61. 
3, In a letter he says — 

U llaL ^1^ J ^ ^ y dSi \jt I XfMA 


4. fliya-ul-'UICmbyal-Ohassali. 


— MaktabSt-i-Ghagzdli, p, 7, 


5. Fawa'id-ul-Fuw 3 d, table-talk of Ni?6muddln AuUya of Delhi, compiled by Amir Hasan Sijzl 
(Newal Kishore, 1885), p. 181. 

Siyar-ul AuliyS, by Amir Kturd, (Lahore), "p, 520. 

^air^-Majdlis, teble-talk of ^i^ Na^Iruddfii Qiira^ Dehlavl, compiled 'by Hlhnid Qalandar, 
Conversation 46. 


6. Rafidt-ul-Qulilb, MalfS^t of Baba Fand Ganj-i-Sjakar edited fay Shaitfa Ni? 5 muddln AuliyS, 
(MS.) 7 (b). 

7. RSlfat-ul-QnlUb, (MS.) 8 (b). 


8. In medieval literature the term skushl is almost invariably used for government service. 
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TOWARDS THE STATE 

When any one objected to this, they promptly replied, “ Poison does 
not harm one who knows the antidote.” 

The saints of the Suhrwardi SUsilah believed that one could attend to 
temporal affairs without any harm to his spiritual practices. The founder 
of the Suhrwardi Silsilah, Shaikh Shihab -nd-dtn ‘Umar, author of the 
fi^ous ‘Awarif-ul-Ma'arif— a 13th century Manual of Medieval Mysti- 
cism — ^performed the onerous duties of such a high diplomatic office 
as the ambassador of Baghdad at the court of Arbal.^ The first Suhrwardi 
saint in India, Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Multani, accepted the 
office of Shd^-ul-Islam under Iltutmish.® Another saint of the same 
Silsilah, Shaikh Nur-ud-din Mubarak Ghaznavi. also held the post of 
Shaikh-ul-Islam and freely attended the court of Iltutmish.® 

Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Multani possessed great wealth and 
when he died he left millions.'* His granaries were so well stocked that 
even the Wall of Multan borrowed com from him.® He was perhaps 
the richest saint during the early period of Indo-Muslim history/, His 
contemporaries, in spite of their profound regard for his high spiritual 
status, were unable to imderstandmis. To them there was in it something 
inconsistent with mystic 'traditions in it, and two great saints, ShaiHi Jalal- 
ud-din Tabriz! and Shaikh IJamld-ud-din Sawal! Naguri had long contro- 
versial correspondence with him on this point, ^aikh Tabriz! wrote in 
his letter that one 'who associated his heart with villages and gardens 
became a worldly man.® In Shaikh liamid-ud-din Naguri’ s correspond- 
ence, many problems relating^ to faqr (poverty) and ^im (richness) 
came up for discussion. ShSkh ‘Abdul Muhaddiii Dehlvi has 
included the substance of some of his letters in his Akhhdr-ul-Akhyar. 
In one of these letters Shaikh Hfamid-ud-din has expressed his surprise 
as to how rich saints could have the requisite spiritual power to work 
miracles ( ) .'^ 

Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya was a reputed saint of the Suhrwardi 
Silsilah. His sanctity, his profound devotion and his spiritual greatiiess 
were established facts. But his contranporaries who regarded saint- 
liness and wealth as incompatible, were simply nonplussed when 
they formd him yoking together two opposites. _ Shaikh Baha-ud-din 
Zakariyya made every possible effort to convince Shaikh IJamid- 
ud-din that it was not so much the wealth as its improper use, 
that was detrimental to spiritual progress, but the latter stuck to 

I. iJiL ‘.a- U/» by Nawab Hablb-ur-Rabman Kltfn SlSraani (Aligaih, 1937)/ P- 

а. Siyar-til 'Ar^n by Maulana Jamall (MS.). 

3. FawSHd-ul-Fv.'Volid, p. 223. 

Tan&rV-Fimz ShShi by Barani (Sir Syed Edtlion\ pp. 41-44. 

/^t}>ar-ul-AMtydr by Siaiili ‘Abdul Uaq Dehlvi (Ddhi, 1309 A.H.), pp. 28-30, 

4. FawaUd-ul-Fwmd, p. 223. 

Siyar-ul-Auliya p. 141. (Lahore), 

Gulzdr-i-Abrdr by Mohammad (MS). 

5. Fau) 3 .’id-ul-Fuii)ad, p. 223. 

б, ihid., pp. 29-100. 

7. AMkMr-uJ-Afehyar, pp. 29-30. 
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his views and repeatedly told him : “ Two opposites cannot meet at a 
place” ( ). ^ 

Apart from this conception of wealth which he had, Shaikh Baha-ud-din 
Zakariyya once did a thing which indirectly brought him into t33,e vortex of 
politics. He is said to have addressed a petition to Sultan Iltutmish against 
nie irreligious activities of Qubacha.® The petition was actuated, without 
doubt, by a desire to reform the king but it was bound to have political 
repercussions of a very serious nature. Iltutmish was an adversary of 
Qubacha and such correspondence — ^whatever its motive — was bound 
to be interpreted as an act of treason by Sultan Qubacha.® 

^ Shai^ Baha-ud-din Zakariyya's sons and successors mixed freely 
with kings and accepted jagirs. ^ai^ Sadr-ud-din married the divorced 
wife of Balban's son Prince Muhammad and consequently the relations 
between the saint and the Prince, who was ’the Governor of Multan, 
were estranged.* Shaikh Rukn-ud-din Multani frequently visited the 
courts of the Delhi Sultans. He even accepted a jagir of lOo villages from 
Sultan M uhamm ad bin Tue^luq.® Besides being a saint and a scholar, 
he was a capable and wise administrator. He managed the jagir well 
and kept the spiritual organization of the Silsilah expanding. But after 
him there was gradual deterioration. His successors who were ignorant 
of the ” antidote ” that neutralised the evils of wealth, drifted away from 
the spiritual path, and became the grandees of the realm. A grandson 
of Shai^ Baha-ud-din Zakariyya, ^ai^ Sadr-ud-din by name, accepted 
the post of ^ai^-ul-Islam under Firoz.® ^aikh Hud, another des- 
cendant of the great Shai kh, had none of the mystic veneer. He lived in 
clover. When the Sultan learnt of the improper use’ of the iiicome of 
the villages endowed to the Khanoah. he ordered a search of his house. 
A pair of shoes studded with gems was found.® The Sultan, thereupon 
confiscated the jagir. ShaiHi Hudth^ attempted to incite a revolt against 
the Sultan, The conspiracy being discovered, he was captured and exe- 
cuted. Later history of the Suhrwardi Silsilah shows that the saints of 
Multan continued to mix with kings and take part in politics. Sayyid 


I. Siyar-ut-AuHyS (Delhi), p. r66. _ 

The wealth of ShaiWj Bahi-ud-din Zakatiyjja’sfemily was so well known that robbers and thieves 
coveted it. A son of Shaikh BahH-ud-din was kidnapped by a robber and was released on payment of 
a huge ransom by SjaiJsh §adr-ud-dln. Vide Styar-iil-AuhyS, p. 167. . 

а. Siyar-ul-Avliyd (Lahore), p. 537. 

Fawdi‘d-ul-Fuwad, p. 119. 

Ferishta, p. 627. 

3. There are other instances recorded in mystic annals where the Sofls disgusted with the political 
conditions prayed for or requested the intercession of foreign rulers. 

4. Feii^ta, p. 68. 

j. Ibn-i-Baffrita (Urdu translation), p. 120. 

б. Tankh-i-Mubdrak Staid (Calcutta), p. 124. 

Ferisbta, p. 124. 

Ktuldsat~ut-TawdriMl, Sujan Rai, p. 245. 

y. ShaiMl Hud was taken to task because he was spending the mcome of the jagir on his own person. 
This shows that endowments to ly^Snqahs were made not lor the personal use of me saint but to be dis- 
bursed among the poor. As thousands assembled in liiese liianqahs, mostly poor and needy, money 
and food could be very justly and properly distributed to the deserving people. 

8. Ibn-i-Baftuta (Urdu translation), pp. 152-134. 
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Jalal-vid-din Bukhaii, popularly known as Makhdum-e-Jahan, used to 
come to Delhi frequently and was always a state guest. He was_ on the 
best of terms with Sultan Firoz Shah Tug^iluq. His recommendations for 
favours and grants were invariably accepted by Firoz. He secured the 
Sultan's pardon for Jam Khair-ud-din and Banhblna.’- He exercised so 
much influence in Sind that even a strong governor like 'Ain-ul-Mulk 
had to write to him soliciting his help in the realization of Kharaj.® Some 
decades afterwards, during the reign of Sultan Bahlul Lodi, _we find 
^ai^ Yusuf,® descendant of Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya, ruling over 
Multan.* 

^aikh Baha-ud-dIn Zakariyya had truly stated that; ‘ Poison does 
not harm one who knows the antidote,” and it was in obedience to this, 
maxim that Shaikh Sadr-uddin, son and successor of the great Sbaikhr 
had distributed to the people entire wealth that had come to him as his 
share, saying — 

(I fear lest the worldly wealth may lead me astray).® 

Later saints disregarded -that principle with disastrous consequences^ 
Wealth tainted their spiritual attributes. Saintly smplicity of life was 
replaced by aristocratic ways of living. From sainthood to kingship 
there is a long way to cover but the transition became easy through wealth 
and power^^” Wealth slowly but steadily led them into the whirlpool of 
politms.®. So long as great saints were at the helm of the spiritual orgam- 
zation of the Silsilah it went on well, but when saints of lesser stature 
came in, shughl, politics, and royal patronage came to be coveted. 

The Ghightiya saints, on the contrary, eschewed, froin the veiy begin- 
ning, the society of kings and nobles. Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar’s clarion 
call to his disciples was:— 

(If you desire to attain the position of great saints do not pay any 
attention to the princes).® 

1. “ Histow of Firoz Shall Tushluq"— by Dr. Riaz-ul-Ialam (mpubl^ed). I ws able to read this 
thesis before publication through the kindness and courtesy of my revered teacher. Prof. Shaito 
Rashid of Mitf lim Univer^, Aligarh. Dr. Riaz has discussed at some length the relations of Mahh- 

‘*a”'M««^at-i^l««-Prof-'shaikh Abdur Rashid’s MS. (f. 63-69). This manuscript has been copied 
from the only known manuscript in the library of tiie Asiatic Soarty of Bengal. For an accou^ of 
Muns^t-i-Mdhru, vide Prof. Shaikh Abdur Rashid's article in Islamic Culture and IProceedmgs of the 

^3 ^utoT^iSwby Mohamad Ghaufli (MS). He has includeiUiim among the to rfsamfe Abbas 
] ^3n Sarwani also ca\]s him " the spiritual successor of Baha-ud-din Zakariyya Qurai^fl. 

4^'For Ws’iule and ’subsequent fall, vide Journal of the Aligarh Historical Reseirch Institute, 

(April r 94 i)> PP- 74-76. . .. o- 

9; Ferishta (last volume on saints, Cawnpore), p. ... ■ r. j/. 

IghwSjalvBrDard, a great saint and poet of Urdu, says in his muminating work Nak-t-Dard 

, “ ojUl j-y fU.j G *1 isj':' ■=> v'.**' cf: p.37. 

7. Mir Khurd on the incoinpetence of the successors of Shailsh Baha-ud-dln Zakariyya Multani, vide 
Styar-ul-AuKyd, P.. 167. 

8. Siyar-ul-Atthya (Laliore), p. 68. 

D— 7 
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The saints of the Chishti Silsilah displayed a spirit of complete in- 
difference to kings and politics. They regarded the society of king as 
miasmatic, inhaling the infection of worldly love and ambition, ^h 
Wali-ullah of Delhi writes: — ^ 

JlijT ^ Ajl^SfwnJa* jt 

(“ It is written in some MalfQ?at of Khwajagaii-i-Ghisht that the 
name of any one entered in the duoan® of the kmg, is struck off from 

the dlwdn of God”)- 

Why did the mystics of the Ghishtiya Silsilah disassociate themselves so 
completely from kings and nobles ? An answer to this is to be found in 
their philosophy of life. 

(Ill) Philosophy of Life , 

To a medieval mystic the summum bonum of his'life was cosmic emo- 
tion ( ) ,® and naturally therefore he always strove to “ live for the 
Lord alone.”^ That alone was life.® The yearning of his soul was : 

®|Cj ^ j* 

He consecrated every moment of his life and dedicated every fibre 
of his being to Him and Him alone.’ -'He craved for communion with 
the Infinite and the Eternal so that the distinction between ” I ” and 
” Not -I ” might disappear in the mystic absorption of the human soul 


1. At\fas-v.l-‘Arifin, Sh 3 li Wali-ul-lah Dehlvl, p. 69.* 

2. Dlwdn ocigmally was used for libe place where state registers were k<^ Later on it came to mean 
the Revenue Ministry or Minister of Revenue. Here it ia used in the sense of court or state records. 

3. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya says in a letter toMaul^na Fakhr-ud-din Zarradi : " The highea^ 

purpose and the supreme aim of creating mankind is the ' love of God — ’. . . .Hence it is incumbent 
upon every one to free his heart of everything besides God ( ) and devote himself exclusively 

to Him.” — Siyar-ul-AuKyd, pp. 413-14 (Lahore). 

4. ^aikh Al-Hujwairl cites this sentence of ^ibli 

*** I <j j ^ ^ 

(The poor man does not rest content with anything except God). 

Lnhis Kashf-tji-Malfjiib and then says, *' because he has- no other object of desire." (Engli^ trans- 
lation, p. as, Urdu translation, p, 57). 

A very pathetic story of a mystic trying to live for the Lord alone may be read in the Conversations 
, of Shai^ Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlvi. ( Shair-ul-Majdlis, Conversation s*)- 

5. “ .i-tli J (jii j jo C .-1 or Fawd’id-vl~Fuw 3 d, page, ao. 

(That alone is life which is spent by a darveah in meditation ( ^ ) of God, 

6. Fawd'id' vl-Fuwad, p. 303. Siyar-td~Aidiyd, p. no (Lahore). 

7 * 
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in the Absolute. If a single moment was spent in Non-Absolute 
it amounted to spiritual degradation.^ 

Gnosis ( ) or Umon ( ) being his cherished ideal he strove 

to achieve it. It was believed that pr^ers and penitence, vigils anH 
fasts could best help him in the pursuit of his ideal, but there was one 
essential requisite without which all ejBEorts of the mystic Were bound to 
prove futile. It was “ concentration " ( ) , and "so they laid 

great emphasis upon the training of the heart. ^aiWi Nasir-ud-din Chi- 
rS^ Dehlvl, citing a saying of the Prophet,® told his disciples that the , 
training of heart was essential for spiritual progress.® BSba Farid Ganj-i- 
Shakar told Shaikh NizSm-ud-din AuljyS 

“tii) jl 45^ (J.J j (JUup) (J'i 

(C J ‘ 

f'‘The re^ thing in this path is the concentration of the heart (on 
God), and this can be achieved only by abstention from the prohibited 
food and the assembly of kings.”) 

Two things distract concentration — government service and ap- 
petites ( J J^). They are the barricades ) between God 

and Man, and retard the pace of spiritual progress. Royal society strangles 
those qualities of heart which keep it in tune with the Eternal and the 
Infinite. Abu ‘Udiman Sa'id said : — ^ 

tl 

(” Whoever prefers association with the rich to the company of the 
poor, God afflicts him with the death of his heart.”) 

Indeed if the mystic desired to achieve his ideal, it was incumbent 
upon him to reject government service and overcome all appetites. With- 
out this there was no hope of a healthy development of cosmic emotion, 
because appetites excited the call of flesh in man and state-service divided 


I. In Miftdh-ul-’AMifin, Sha®l Na§ir-:ud-din ChiiSgh Dehlvl says:— 

Ji-al jjdSL. -t-ii ” 

page 9. — ” * j Lf Jr»- .il* C^\ Of UiLs ^ j 

In Khair-tH-MaMis he repeats the same tiung. (Vide Conversation, 80). 

Stories are not -wanting in mystic literature when a moment’s engagement with ( J*" -^ ) has 
been considered as spiritual death and mystics have appeared in sack-cloth and ashes on that account. 

Siyar-ul-Auftya, p. 400. 

Fawd'id-ul-Fawad, p. 224. 

Khatr-ul-Maidlis. (MS). 

a. JaI 1 j If i O'tJ I U I ^ 1 j oU 

3. KhaW -tA-Maialis. Convelsation, 14, 13» 97* 

4. Ratiflt-ol-QaWb (MS). , . . 

5. Kj^f-al-Ma^jiHb, p. 22s, (Urdu translation). 
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the loyalties of man. It was therefore fatal for a mystic to join govern- 
ment service. The days when government service was a service of 
religion were dead and gone. Now it was the service of class interests 
i| and hence state service amounted to signing one's own spiritual 

/|deardifi34^anl _ ^ 

' ' Imam af-^azzali objects to government service on religiQjWJand prac- 
j tical grounds. He says that contact with kings affects one’s spiri- 
tual integrity. If you find them doing a wrong thing and maintain silence 
it will amount to your tacit approval of that act. If you object you will 
infuriate them without any hope of reclaiming them. They are incor- 
rigible, and therefore no useful purpose will be served by associating 
with them.^ The only advisable course is : 
lUsVl liUtA.uiV.il ijl i-jlill liJ Wl 

Vj '^J j I «ulji9 

I Ljil 

(“ The other alternative is that a man should keep) aloof from kings 
so that he may not come face to face with them and this alone is feasible 
for there is safety in it. It is obligatory to have the conviction that their 
cruelty deserves to be condemned. One should neither _ desire their 
continuance nor praise them nor enquire about their affairs, nor keep 
contact with their associates.”) 

Besides, ImSm al-GfiazzS^li raised objections on religious grounds to 
the service of kings in his chef-d’oeuvre, Ihya-ul-‘Ulum. He contested 
that as salaries were paid from revenues acquired by means other than 
^rmitted by the ^ara‘, the mystics were not ri^t in taking them. 
Thus, Imam Ghazzali, as usual, rationalized the attitude of the saints 
[towards] government services.^ 

All* ULl jdlaJI jjlj l^lj Vi jj'-J J Vj lUujiillj ^il Ij 

^ (In our times, the whole or almost the whole of the income of the 
Sultans is from prohibited sources and why should it not be so ? The 
permitted income is only sadaqat, fai and ghmimat. And these have no 


I. Just m illustration of nobleman: — 

A Turkish nobleman built a mosque in Delhi and appointed Shai^b Najib-ud-din Mutawakkil, brother 
of the famous Baba Farid of Pak Pattan, as Imam and allotted him free quarters also._ Soon afterw^s 
the nobleman spent extravagantly upon the marriage of his daughter. TheShaiMi objected to this. He 

was dismissed from the Imamat Fawd'id-PuwSd, p. 64. 

a. Uadrat Sufyan Ujawri wrote in a letter to Ha^rat Tbad'bin 'Ibad: — 

* jJi Jl2i J jl i)l I J /■ bi Vl O' ts* jl y 'I*** Vl_> ii III ” 

I (1)1* 4.*ila.* ^ J* jl ^ ^ 

(You abstain from mixing with nobles, and abstain also from being deceived by saying that you go to 
the rich jiist to recommend some one, or to defend some innocent man, or tb establish some one's right. 
All these are deceptions of the devil.) — Cited by MaulSna Sa'id Aljmad Akbarkbadi in his excellent edi- 
torial in Burhan, April 1948. 
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existence in these days. Only the Jazia remains and that is realised 
by such cruel means that it does not continue to be permitted).* 
Thus religious objections combined with other considerations made 
the Muslim mystics decline government service and eschew the company 
of kings. 


(IV) Abstention from Kings and Court 

For these considerations the Muslim mystics of the Middle Ages, 
particularly those belonging to the Ghishti Silsilah, severed their con- 
nection completely from the State. The court patronage smacked too 
much of materialism and therefore it was condemned outright. The 
sayings of the Prophet ; 

(jLil cjI jjI JI I ^ 

(Whoever came to the door of a king fell into disgrace) 

and the words olkLJI Jl U 

(The nearer a man to the king, the remoter he is to God), 
were frequently cited to secure a sanction for their policy of retire- 
ment. Hagiological and mystic literature is replete with instances of 
spiritual mentors warning their disciples against the evils that followed 
in the wake of the patronage of kings. The mystic disciples were repeat- 
edly warned. 

(The society of the rich is venomous for the darveshes). 
and rarely, if ever, any transgression of this principle was tolerated. It 
was impressed upon their minds that it was suicidal for a mystic to 
cherish love of gold or glory. These were " fetters that consumed the 
doul with poisonous rust, ” and as they were forged in the service of 
king the only way to ensure free and spontaneous development of the 
soul was to keep out of the court. The same knee could not bend both 
before God and king. If any one attempted such a thing, he was regarded 
as a cheat. Severance from all earthly connections was indispensable for 
spiritual advancement. 

All the notable saints of the Ghishti Order in Incha adhered to this 
^aikh Qutb-ud-^ BatoiySr Kaki who came to Delhi durmgTKeTel®cr~ 


* Iftya-uL'UIflm, by al-Ghazaali. Chapter IV. In thra very chapter the IniSm very emphatically pro- 
claims : — 

1*44'^.' (il- 

(‘‘ All that is_ in the hands of these rulers is prohibited.'’) 

Vide also Kimtyd-i-Sa'Sdat, page 57 et aeq. 

^ah 'Abdul Ghaid, a great saint of Delhi during the closing yf»is of Muslim rule, did not taste 
Indian fruits for the simple reason that the procedure adopted for their sale and purchase was not sanc- 
licned by the ^ara' Atbar ui-Sanadld, p. a?. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. (Oldest edition). 
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of Sultan Htutmish received a cordial welcome, blmt]y refused to stay 
vdfE Jn sp ite of the Sultan’s profound regard and persistent 
requests the Shai^ avoided visiting the court. The only occasion on 
v^ich the visited the court, was out of consideration for his pir 

j^waia Mu'in-ud-din Ghishti and to prevent his pir’s going to the court. 
Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-<in Ghishti’s sonsowned a village near Ajmir. Harassed 
by government officials of that place they forced their aged father to 
proceed to the capital and seek imperial redress. When he reached 
Delhi, the Shai^ requested him to remain in his house, while he himself 
went to Durbar.® Except on this occasion, the Shaikh never visited the 
Sultan who sincerely loved and honoured him. This was against the 
established practice of his Silsilah. In such matters he had made IbrShim 
Adham® and Khwaja Abu Muhammad Ghishti^ his guides and was not 
prepared to go against the established rule. The Sultan’s piety or his 
respect for the saints could not persuade him to ignore the traditions 
of the Silsilah, and in this way he always avoided the company of the 
Sultan all his life. After him his chief disciple and Hi^fa B&ba Farid 
Ganj-i-Siiakar, took up his residence far from the hurry and bustle of 
the metropolis. His instructions to his disciples and devotees were 
clear and unequivocal on this point. He would not permit his disciples 
to live in the capital and wallow in the dirty waters of politics. *' If 
you desire elevation of your spiritual ranks do not make friends with 
princes,” was his constant admonition to them. In the two apocryphal 
Wlffi7kt of Baba— .Farlds- Asr^r-ul-AuZiya andn idl;iat-ul~QuLut^' mere 
were n u merous passages in~ wh ich, -mystics were w arned a gainst the 
terrible co nsequences of th e court patronage. 'When Sayyidi Maula 
sought B§ba Farid's permission to leave Ajohdan and to go to Delhi 
he half-heartedly permitted him saying : — ^ 
tjUo - j iijLb - ^ Ul 


j djLj Ij aS^., o 4iL».j.5 Ij 

(t j I cujlc. 

( ” But keep in mind my one advice. Do not mix with kings and 
nobles. Take their visits to your house as calamities. Every darvesh 
who opens the door of association to kings and nobles is doomed).” 


^ I. Mohammad Ikiam, i.c.s., sayt. in Chaibma-i-Kautbar (page ai?) that Qptb Salub participated 

in politica also and acted as a mediator between Bahram Shah son of lltutmish and his nobles. This 
is absolutely wrong. The ^aiji^i never participated m any political affair. He died during the hfe-time 
of Ututmidi. How could be take part in a struggle between Bahram Shah and his recalcitrant nobles ? 

^ai^i Ikram has confused another scholar of the same name (but not Kaki) with the great saint. 
Briggs (Rise of the Mdhamm^an Power) was the first to commit that mistake. Many mocmrn writers 
(s.g,, S. M. Jaf&r in ' Education in Medieval India ’) have Been misled by Briggs translation. 

2. Siyar-uI-’AuKya. 

3. Siyar-ul-AuKya, p. 35 (Lahore), 

4. Siyar-id-'AuliyS, p. 37 (Lahore). 

5. Tdrfkh-i-Finz SbahJ, by Barani, p. 307, (Sir Syed Edition). 

8 * 
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Shaikh Ni25m-ud-din ‘Auliya^ of Delhi, who lived to see more than 
half a dozen rulers occupy the throne of Delhi, never visited the court 
of any S^tan. He even refused to grant interviews to them. Sultan 
H^ud-chn Khi^ii renpatpHlv asked him to grant an interview. He also 
'SSugnt the mediation of Arpir Khusro, the favourite disciple of the 
Shai^ and the Mus}iafbardar of the Sultan, but to no avail. At last the 
Sultan thought of paying a surprise visit to the Shaikh. Informed of 
the Sultari’s intention by Amir Khusro. he left for Ajodhan to avoid 
meeting him. This shows how the great medieval Indian saints abstained 
from the society of kings and great men. However great the Sultan may 
be and however insistent his requests, the Shaikh would never deviate 
from his principle. The Shai kh refused to see TTVi;]]- and 

when he insisted, his reply was : " My house Kas two doors. If the 
Sultan enters by one, I shall make my exit by the other.”® Afterwards 
the Sultan never insisted on meeting him. His son, Mubarak Khilil 
vainly demanded the Shaikh's presence at the court to offer him felici- 
tations on the first of the lunar month. The ^aikh who bad stuck to 
his principle and had refused to see rulers like ‘Ala-ud-din Khilil could 
hardly yield to the threats of Mubarak ^ah. His curt reply to the 
insolent demands of the Sultan was 

c s ■ m' 3 Uj Ij 


("I am a man of retiring temperament and I go nowhere. Moreover 
it was not the practice of my elders to become the companions of kings. 
I should be excused.”) 

This attitude o f superb in differenc e displayed by the great Sha i kh 


infused in bis~dlsc iples a rema rkable spirit of selt-reli ance. mdepei^enc e 
and courage. They faced every hardship with courage and never asso- 
ciafed with kings or dabbled in politics. Muhammad bin Tu^laq's 
^orts to rally round hkn the disciples of Siai^ Nizam-ud-din ‘AuliyS 
and to assign duties lo them raised grave resentment in the religious 




1. Professor Mohammad Habib of Aligarh has protested against the title ’AuliyS, saying that it was a 
mistake made by the people of Delhi, in utter disrerard of Arabic grammar. ’AuliyI, he says, means 
not samt but saints, which is absurd. With great diffidence I beg to differ firom him. Far from being 
absurd, the title is highly signi&cant. It expresses the' feeling contained in the couplet; 

J»-l j (J jjWl 

This great Indo-Muslim saint was esteemed to be equal to many saints and hence called 'AuliyS* 
There are many precedents of it. Even in the holy Q.ur'Sn, Hadrat Ibrahim is called ' Ummat.’ In 
mystic calendar, gjailsh 'Obeid-ul-lah is called Ahrar, Ka’ab is called Ahba/r, though these are all plural 
terms* 

Vide also Siah ‘Abdul ‘AzTz MuhaddiJi Dehlvi’s excellent commentary on Qaul-ul-Jamll of Hadrat 
Siah Waliullah Dehlvi. (Cawnpore, 1391 A.H., p. 137}. 

3. Siyar-ttl-’AuHyd, p. 130 (Lahore). . ... 

Barani (p. 366} lays entire blame upon the Sultan and says that it never occurred to his heart either to 
visit the or to invite him. Professor Mohammad Habib is inclined to accept Bttani’a statement 
in preference to I^rl^uid. Vide his AmirShusio of Delhi. 

3. Styar-ul-'Arifin, by Darvesh Jamali, (h^) p. 78. 
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circles. Th^ were not willing to carry out his behests. They never left 
their MianqShs as long as they possibly could. It was only on warrants 
froin the court and under duress that Shai^ Qulb-ud-din Munawwar, a 
disciple of Shaikh Nizgm-ud-din 'Auliya, left his khSnqah.N While leaving 
it he turned his longing eyes towards the tomb of his grandfather, the 
famous ShaiHi Jamal -ud-din Hansvi, and said : “I am not leaving the 
j^anqSh of my own free will.'*^ '‘Shaikh Nasir-ud-din ChirSgh Dehlvi 
went to Thatta to meet the Sultan under royal summons^® 

Indeed none of the early saints of the Chishti Silsilah mixed with 
kings or officials. Any one who disregarded this practice of the earlier 
saints was looked down. Shai^ Nasir-ud-din ChirS^ Dehlvi says ; 
" There are two kinds of abuses among mystics — Muqalhd and Juri. 
Muqallid is a mystic who has no master. Jiiri is a mystic who asks people 
for money, who wraps himself in a costly cloak, puts on mystic cap and 
goes to kings and high officials.”® 


Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. 


I. StjraT-uI-’AuHi'd, p. aai-aas (Lahore), 
a. Ibid,, p. ais. 

3 Khair-ul-SfajdliS, Converaation 33. 


(To be continued.) 
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■A. Visit to Maulvi ‘Omar Ydfa'is Private Library . 

I N the issue of “ Information Bureau ” ( <u.UjL._. ) of Amardad 

1352 Fasli, appeared a short note on the private library of Maulvi 
‘Omar YSfa'i §ahib which informs us that it contains a handsome 
collection of about 20,000 printed books besides 2000 manuscripts. 
There is enough material to keep a number of conscientious and 
diligent scholars occupied for a number of years. 

As far as the published works are concerned it is not necessary to say 
anything more than that the library contains a valuable collection with 
some rare books. 

The manuscripts may be divided into sections such as History — Indian 
and Deccan ; Literature — ^Persian, Arabic, Urdu and Travels, etc. Among 
these MSS. are a few Asndddt (Documents) of historical importance 
of the Mughal and the Asafia periods in addition to a number of Firmans. 
Some of these Firmans are of unique importance. There are also parva- 
nas, and host of other material of historical interest tied in bundles. 

Manuscripts : 

Some of the more important manuscripts are described below ; 

(i) The Mir' at-i*Sikandari (Tarikh-i- Sikandar Jahi). 

This important manuscript by Sultan Nawaz Khan Musavi is of a 
large size written in 1240 A.H. (that is within the last 4 years of the 
reign of the Nawab Sikandar Jah). It is 14-^ X 10.7 and possesses 378 
pages, each having 19 lines. 
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The first chapter covers 44 pages, and deals with the reign of Nawab 
hlizSin-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. The second chapter deals with the reign of 
Nawab Ntsir Jung to which 19 pages are devoted. 

The reign of Nawab Ghazi-ud-din Bahadur is dealt with in the third 
chapter, while the fourth is taken up by the reign of Nawab Salabat Jung 
Bahadur Amir-ul-’Omer§. [58 to 78 pages]. The fifth chapter starts with 
the reign of Nawab GhufrSn Ma'ab NizSm-ud-daulah Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Fatli Jung SipSh-SalSr Yar-i-WafSdar Rustom-i-DaurSn Mir Niz 5 in 
‘Ah San Bahadur Asaf Jah-i^^ani. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to the reign of Nawab §huja'-ul-Mulk 
Amir-ul-’OmerS (78 to 218 pp.) and gives a good deal of matter relating 
to the social and cultural side of his reign. 

Up-to-date biographical sketches of the period are given of the writers, 
poets, calligraphists, etc. We also find details of the repairs of historical 
buildings and gardens. 

Then comes the seventh and the last chapter of Mir’ at-i-Sikandan 
which deals with the reign of Hadrat-Din-i-Parwar-Jahan Pan 5 h Mir 
Akbar ‘All Khan Bahadur. An account of the reign of this king is 
given from pages 318 to 378. 

It is to be noted, as stated earlier, that the author has dealt with a 
part of the reign of Nawab Sikandar J 5 h, and has utilised the contempo- 
rary sources to which he refers, now and then, in -the course of his 
narrative. 

When we compare this h/^uscript with the Tarikh-i-GulzIr-i- 
Asafi, we are surprised at the similarity of matter, treatment and style. 
This convinces us beyond doubt that the author of Gulzair-i-A?aji has 
Used Mir’at-i-Sikandari as a basis for his book. He has utilized much of 
its material for the first few chapters of his book. Very shortly, we shall 
have occasion to refer to this book again. 

2 . The Original Manuscript of the TdrlMk'i-Guhar-^Asafi : 

Before we take up the original Manuscript of the Tarikh-i-Gulz&r-i- 
A§afi, we would like to say a word on the published copy. 

The famous IJaldm Khwilia Ghulam Hussain Kh 5 n wrote this book 
in 1258 A.H. and Maulvi Mir Abmed All MOsavI sent it to the press. 
After necessary correction and editing Rustom ‘All Khan, a bookseller 
.published it in 1308 A.H. 

As for the original Manuscript, in possession of Maulvi YSfa‘i, 
it is of a large 'size (i4"Xio") and has 612 pages. Each page has 15 
lines and sometimes more. On some pages we come across poems, ' 
verses, etc., with alterations or corrections, made by the author in his 
own hand. Sometimes, the author has introduced additional matter, as 
it appears on second thought. 

A careful comparison of the original Manuscript with the published 
copies will give the reader an idea as to the material that has been left 
out in the published work. 
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3. Kashkol : 


The Kashkol contains many sundry things — chronograms, poems, 
wrses, couplets prose passages, memorandums, etc., and deals with 
the period 800-1200 A.H. Each page exhibits a different type of hand- 
writmg ^varieties of handwritings, signatures, autographs, notes, and 
notices. Sometimes a poet has written a qasida, or panegyric, and at 
other times, a writer of note has scribbled sometj^ng of personal interest. 
In short it is a heterogerious composition, bur all the same deserves 
careful study. We shall give one example of such scribbling, by Mh-^ 
Muhammad Sa'id Mir Jumla in his ov/'n hand who mentions the earth- 
quake shock felt in Hyderabad on Saturday the first of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
1064 H. The Yad-dlsht reads : — 


.... (J_3 V I ^ i Ij 


L ^ 

J jc “-N ( 1 • Tf*" ) J C-’to J i j jIjA 

( ? -U ) I j_.J Ixij j -Ui ^'Ij aJjJj 

Similarly we find that the date of the IJajj performed by Shaikh 
Muhammad KhUtun ( ) a famous savant of Qutb Shahi period, 

written by Mir Muhammad Rada-i-Unju, the chronogram reads ; 


iJjJ 


cr*! 


4. Gulislan. 


1059 A.H. 


There is a copy of the Gulistan transcribed by ^r ‘Imad in Muhar- 
ram, 1021, who copied it from the manuscript written by Sa'di fihirazi 
himself. Muhammad Saqi, the well-known calligraphist of Aurangzib’s 
period copied it in iri6 A.H. The Nasta'liq writing closely resembles 
that of ‘Imad. 


S* Manuscript copy of the Shark Ghdlih : 

In this connection we invite the attention of our readers to an article 
of Mirza Rafiq entitled, " The Ancestry of Mirza Ghalib." that appeared 
in the July issue 1922 of " The Urdu Quarterly.” Mirza Rafiq mentions 
that KhwSia Qamruddin Kh 5 n Raqim, son of Shwaja Mir Aman (trans- 
lator of Bostan-i-Khayal), grandson of ghalib, wrote a ^arh (commen- 
tary), and his article was based on a few scattered fragments of this Sh^h* 
It was given to Nawab Dhuloader Jung Bahadur for favour of publication, 
and as far as we know it, has not yet been published., 

A copy of it (150 pages) is safely lodged in the Yafa'i collection. 

In its introduction ( ) there is a discussion on the ancestry of Qhalib. 

One also finds a difference between this note and the one published in 
the "Urdu Quarterly.” The name of the giarh is Bostan-i-ghirad 
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dated 1323 A.H. It is written in a peculiar style &nd the commentator 
gives us an insight into the working of the poet’s mind when he composed 
verses. 

_j_jl )£■ 'Ua* 4 j 

jjl OlL ‘'•f'b®' ^ JJ""* L 5 ^. 5 j^jLi, 

I jA ^ ^ (♦^'b Ul»- J"*i 

jlC““ (5"' Jj' ^ uIaj 

(Jl»- i^*" ArT ^Cj c/ijl - 1*^ 1*^" (jl.r5lai 

jji*-) Jl.^‘1 lj' Ltu 

jji ^ jl>} esi. ^ ^ olfc «£_j a"b*“ U b" t-T^ 13 ?“*'*^ 

j 5 ^ |»L. 0.i (Jol (_^ 4 ^^ j ^ ^1 ^1 _ 4 j Cjj 

jlj^i ^ tXdj jjl U ^ IT s-'b'" '-Cl ^jl <r trjl - 

^ (jT v' *lj 1^ (jM (jU*l> jjl “^b ^ ^ 

^1 Lil_jj' j jC ^ (J-I (Jf.1 jC - tt- ijl vl 

^ A.J (jlf. - (j^ - <^JA 

- c£- 

We leave the subject to some Urdu scholar, who will do full justice 
to it. We shall, however, give a verse of Ghalib. and its reference. 

This will give an idea as to the background of his mind when he com- 
posed these lines: — 

^ C. * — < w .i* ^ ' J ^!L 

l_jA 4j cj yu aC Ia I^ ^ 

In this connection, we invite our readers’ attention to an application 
of Ghalib to the British Government, making certain allegations against 
Ahmad Ba khsh Khan with regard to the estate of his tmcle Nasrullah 
Khan asking for an enquiry, [May, 4, 1829] [vide Indian Historical 
Records Commission Proceedings. Peshawar Session, Appendix F, p. 6). 

6. Two Complete Manuscript Copies of Gulshan-i-Hind : 

f 

As we shall have to refer to Gulshan-i-Hind again when we deal 
with GulzIr-i-IbrShim we shall be as brief as possible. 

In the published copy of Gixl§han-i-Hind of ‘All Lutf we do not find 
qasidas, (panegyrics) written on the princes of the Asafia family. There 
are many qasidas, and one has this title : 

*Uolj,C fiUk) I A 
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7. The Original Manuscript copy of the Guhdr-i-Ibrdhim : 

We now come to a most important and imique manuscript called 
the Tadhkira-i-Gulzar-i-Ibrahim. 

In order to realise the importance of this njanuscript, we shall give 
a brief introductory note on the published versions of Gulzar-i-Ibrahim 
which by any stretch of imagination can be said to be based on the original 
MSS. ... 

It is known that this Gulzar-i-IbrShim was written by Nawab 'All 
Ibrahim KhSn, the Nazim-i-Bengal (who also wrote Bhau Nama) in 
iig6 A.H, in Persian (mark the word Persian). 

Later in 1212 A,H. Mirza 'AliLutf translated a selection of it in Urdu. 
This was published by Muhammad ‘Abdullah Khan, (late Nazim of the 
Asafia Library) with a foreword by Maulvi ‘Abdul Haq, b.a., in 1906, 
as Gulshan-i-Hind. Some time back the Tadhkira was corrected and 
edited by Dr. Zore and was published by the Anjuman-i-Tarraqi-i-Urdu, 
and forms No. 72 of its publication series. 

Having given a historical background of the published T adhk iras. 
we now take our readers to the original noanuscript copy of the Tadhkira 
which was supposed to have been lost. Indeed, aU the Urdu-knowing 
world should feel grateful to ‘Omar Y^a'i for preserving it, _ 

It is a rare volume but we regret that it is incomplete. This should 
not, in anyway, reduce its value. 

The Tadhkira opens with the Urdu letter tr and proceeds with 

j j" and closes with tS . The first verse has 4450 as its mnnber, and 

the last verse of the volume 7178. 

This manuscript was written in 1196 A.H. and the closing folios 

in 1 1 98 A.H. Thus' it took two years to complete from ir to 1 as follows : 

(1) A short sketch of the work of the poet is firstly given in Persian 
prose. This is then followed by its^ Urdu version. 

(2) Then comes the verse, first in Urdu. Against it is followed 
by its substance in Persian prose. 

(3) On the margin there is invariably a complete or partial free 
rendering of the verse in English. 

(4) Sometimes, even an Urdu or a Persian word is uhderlined 
and an English word is written. Proper names are also written on this 
margin in English such as Cawnpur, Rampur, Mr. Johnston, etc. 
At times English initials are given as a clue to proper names, for example 

for we find ‘C’ on the margin. 

If what we have written on the Yafa'i-collection kindles any in- 
terest in scholars we shall feel our efforts to have been more than 
rewarded. 


K. S. L. 
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NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 
Some new Publications in Urdu : 

The following interesting works have recently appeared in Urdu 
and deserve to be brought to the notice of the public. 

(i) Philosophy of GhdliVs Poetry ( -U-Js) by Prof. Sayyid 

Shaxikat Sabirwari, published by Qaumi Kutub Khana. Bareilly. The book 
throws light on the philosophy of the well-known Urdu poet, Ghalib. 
as gathered from his i^azals and other verses. The style is scholarly 
and the work itself has been most comprehensively imdertaken. (2) 

Muiafarriqdt-i- Ghalib i ) by Mr. Mas'ud Hasan Ridvi, 

Chairman, Urdu and Persian Department, Lucknow University, pub- 
lished by the Rampur State Library, Rampur. This valuable brochure 
consists of unpublished writings of Ghalib. forty-eight letters, two qit'at, 
two mafenavis, one gh azal and one salam. The name of one maffinavi 
jg (vJJk .ill ).The other ma^avi was compiled at the instance of the 

last Mughal Emperor, Bahadur ^Sh, in reply to some of the allegations 
brought against the latter for his Shi'ah leanings. (3) Hindustdni Lisd-, 

niydt kd Khdkd IfoUU..' ^ ■pbis is an Urdu translation of 

John Beam’s " An Outline of Indian Philolop.” The translator is Mr. 
Sayyid IfeteihSm Husain, Lectxirer in Urdu, Lucknow University. The 
book provides useful study in Urdu of the philological details of various 
Indian languages. It has been published by Danish Mahal, Amin-ud- 
Daulah Park, Lucknow. (4) Kulliydt-i-Akbar, Vol. L Akbar Allahabadi, 
besides being a poet of a high order, was chiefly known for his '' wit, 
humour and sarcasm stringed in golden verse." He combined the laughter 
of a bom humorist with the charm of a great poet. He did not like the 
new-fangled ideas and ultra-modem tendencies of Indian society, and so, 
in order to purge it of these evils, he assumed the role of a satirist, though 
he was hailed as a moralist. Two volumes of his diwEn were published 
in his life-time, and the third volume was brought out after his death by 
his son, and now we have a fourth volume of his works published by 
Kitabistan, Allahabad. It consists mostly of stray verses. We would 
like to quote here some of these verses the humour of which is considered 
to be "subtle and refined with the golden thread of sound-sense running 
in them." 

if cJ*^ ^ ^ **'* ^ 

(J I Ask, ^ J ^ ^ i (J O 
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^ f Xa aj OjA^ ^T'V 

■“*? I '!“ I ^ -Jj*" ^ 't* ^ 

^ iUI |.jV (jyOjjj:. JJ 

L^' j^’ Ui- (J-^ «£. ill olj CJM 

^ J I Ak oIj olj ^ J IV ' LjO U (JIaj 

Ai»:». j.j| c-^ U ^US^ ^ jii’ 

^ jj (>tJj 3JJ 

0^"^c£-A*^ (^Oj>Xj (JjU- 4'^. ^ 3^^^ Lfi,-* t^'jwA j^ _jj 

Oi^ (V*> AS'oy^ \^S' Aic/^ iJiA' i^. «£-tiN 

( 5 ) Tah^qdi ( ) j[s a publication of the Jalil Academy, 

Bareilly. It is a collection of literary and historical essays by Mr. 'Andalib 
ShadSni. Head of the Persian and Urdu Department, Dacca University. 
Most of these articles, felicitous in diction and sound in judgment, are 
full of absorbing interest. Some of them are : — ‘ Vjtf k-lV jjl 6}^ 

iiU f UftLi j olj-i jjl JasU ^<1)1.5 ji y 

J-S* etc., Prof, ^adani has taken great pains to show 

that the correct pronunciation of the ‘third ruler of the slave 
dynasty of India is Iltitmish ( - tk' ), In another essay 
of outstanding merit he has endeavoured to vindicate the personal 
character of Sultana Rai^ya, the first Empress of India and to 
prove that the popular impression of her is based upon dis- 
torted facts. ( 6 ) Bazm-i-Taimuriya ( ) by Sa 3 ^id 

Sabah-ud-din 'Abd-ur-Rahman, Fellow of the -ShibU Academy, 
‘Azamgarh. This voluminous book deals at greater length with the 
educational and intellectual attainments of the Timurid dynasty of 
India together with the scholars, ports and other literary luminaries of 
their court. The brilUant contributions to learning and culture made 
under the magnificent patronage of Babur and his descendants are of 
abiding value, and so this book may be commended to those readers 
who are not interested in the wars and conquests of the Mughal rulers 
of India but in their cultural achievements and literary gifts. ( 7 ) Hadrat 
Mauldm Mu^mmad Ilyas, by Maulana Sayyid ‘Abdul fjasan ‘ AU, Nadwat- 
ul-‘ Ulema, Lucknow. Maulana Ilyas was a silent and unostentatious 
but an indefatigable missionary of Islam who did not believe in prosely- 
■ ti> q tir>o but in making Muslims true to the tenets of their religion. He 
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worked with unprecedented zeal and toiled amongst the religiously 
backward classes of Muslims, and he succeeded in influencing them. 
A graphic account of his life and the novel ways and means he adopted 
for gaining his objectives has been given in the above book, written in 
an eloquent style. Its perusal will be a highly instructive and useful 
study for every Muslim. (8) Ham Aap (v' [** ) by Maul&na ‘Abdul 
Majid Daryabadi is the latest publication of the Hindustani Academy. 
It is a peep into popular psychology, and can be used by a layman as 
an introduction to the subject. The author is well known for his deep 
study of philosophy and psychology and his Falsafa-i-Jazbdt,' and Fat- 
safa-i-Ijtamd‘ are well-known works in Urdu. 

Some Manuscripts ; 

The monthly journal Ma 'drif of ‘Azamgarh has given in one of its issues 
(February, 1948) a description of a large number of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, preserved in the State Library of Tonk. They are (i) 

^ J by ’Abul Farj ‘Abd-ur-Ral?man bin Abi-al- 

IJasan of Baghdad (d. 557 A.H.). This is a commentary on the holy 
Qur’an from Surah to the end. Its style is easy and simple. 

It has been transcribed in beautiful Nast'aliq. (2) 

by ‘Allama Jamal-ud-Din Muhammad bin '_Ali bin ‘Abdullah. This 
is a commentary on those Quranic verses_ which relate to Islamic laws 
and regulations. The date of the compilation of this book is 808 A.H., 
but the date of its transcription is not mentioned in the manuscript. Two 
copies of this manuscript transcribed in 1 1 6g A.H. and 1 1 78 A.H. are found 
in Asafia and Rampur State Libraries. 

This is a short but excellent treatise on the subject-matter evidently 
known from its title. (4) oT^JI aL.*! by Muhammad bin Abi BaJa 
‘Abd-ul-Qadir al Barazi' (died 660 A.H.), the author of the well-known 
lexicon . This book may be studied in print on the margin of 

jlyJl published jfrom Egypt. (5) (jUJ oLJI 

by Najm-ud-Din Abul Qasim Mahmud bin AbiT-!Hasan ofNishapore. 
This book, consisting of 300 pages was compiled by the author in Khujand. 

(6) jhUI jj j*. jjhWl dAyj 61^1 by Fakhr-ud-Din bin 

Muhammad bin ‘Ali of Najaf. This is a remodel of 61^1 
by Imam Abi Bakr Muhammad bin ‘Aziz of Syistan (died 330 A.H.). 

(7) by ^ah ’Ahlullah bin ^ 5 h ‘Abd-ur-Rahim of 

Delhi. This commentary has been written on the model of old classical 
commentators. Its language' is pure and chaste. It bears some mystic 
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discussions also. Shah AhluUah was also the author of 
(a compendium of the well-known book ) and ^ (Princi- 
ples of Islamic jurisprudence). (8) J aaJI Persian ) by Shah 

W^ullah bin Shah Abd-ur-Rahitn of Delhi. This is a short but 
highly useful treatise on the art of translating the holy Qur’an. (9) 

& ' *->^-G^vi?=^byIiussain bin'Abdullah binMuhammad at-Tayyebi, 

(d* 743)* This may be regarded as the earliest explanatory note on ® , 

(10) , Marginal notes on by Faid-ul-yassan 

of Saharanpur. (11) 4(35^^^ , This is also an explanatory 

note on * by ‘Ata’ullah bin 'Fadl Shirazi Nishapuri alias 

Jamal Hassani compiled in 1001 A.H. (iz) ciiU^J 

by Shaikh Abdul-IJuq, the well-known traditionist of Delhi (13) 
(j by Abul Faid Muhammad bin Mu ham mad 

‘All. (14) J>tfl J tjU by an anonymous author (15) 

jjUj -jlt'bfl is one of the 

earliest books on IJadi^ .written in India. From this book, chapters 
on Fiqh have been re-arranged in the above manuscript. (16) 

j (jil c3^ transcribed 

in 1109 A.H. (17) d Jlj.il by Ahmad bin 'All 

al-Haidiami al-An§ari known popularly as Ibn liajar Makld (died 973 
A.H.). (18) by Shai^ ‘Abd-ur-Ra’uf al-Manawi (died 1033 

A.H.). This voluminous book consisting of 406 pages, was transcribed 
in 1033 A.H. {19) by Maulana Isam-ud- Din Ibrahim bin 

Muhammad al-Asfaraini (died 943 A.H.) (zo) c^‘^1 *?=»• 

Js***.! liA: J . This is a collection of [three short treatises by 
Mamlaha Isma'il Shahid. The first one is a criticism on a Fatwa issued 
by the contemporary ‘Ulema, the second is entitled -LlSc (*1* , and the 

third bears the name .. 

The Hindustani Academy of Allahabad ; 

This Academy, under the patronage of the U. P. Government had 
established a great reputation for promoting the cause both of Urdu and 
of Hindi literature, but its executive committee, in one of its meetings 
held last August, decided to publish Hindi books only. This decision 
E— 9 
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of a purely non-partisan literary body was not agreeable to the pro-Urdu 
group of the Academy and a deputation waited on the Hon'ble Mr. Sam- 
purnanand, the Minister of Education, U. P., who has, however, promised 
to reconsider the decision of the above committee. Mr. Kishun Prasad 
Kaul, a member of the Servants of India Society, has taken the initiative 
of inviting an All-India Hindustani Convention to be held in Lucknow 
on the 30th and the 31st of October, 1948, for propagating the cause of 
Hindustani with both Devnagri and Persian scripts as envisaged by the 
late Mahatma Gandhi. 


Medium of Instruction in Bihar and the U. P. : 


Both in Bihar and the U. P. Hindi wjth Devnagri script has been 
declared to be the official language of the Province. It will therefore be 
the medium of instruction also. But Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, in 
a thoughtful and persuasive article on The Problem of Language in Free 
India in the Hindustan Revim of Patna (August, September, 1948) has 
advocated the cause of English which is rich in its own literature and 
has inspired generations of Indians. It is a weapon which the Indians 
already know how to wield and it has provided them with a footing in the 
world of higher thought and learning. It represents a whole culture 
which they have imbibed, through its medium, for over a century and a 
half. Dr. Sen Gupta does not wish to be misunderstood to mean that 
he is not in favour of any of the indigenous national language ; on the 
contrary, he believes that all Indian languages and literatures must be 
given free scope for development. But he is not convinced that a common 
lingua franca is, in modern conditions, an absolute sine qua nan of national 
life of India. He is of opinion that in the course of time one of the lang- 
uages may become more popular than others and ultimately claim to be 
the unofficial and thereafter the official lingua franca. That would be 
a natural solution of the problem. Dr. Sen Gupta therefore suggests, 
that impetus should be given to each provincial language, so that it may 
in due course fully and effectively replace English within the Province 
for all purposes including higher education. Till then English must 
remain a compulsory language for all. It| would be unwise to try to hustle 
it out. Dr. Sen Gupta does not appreciate the vanity of using an indige- 
nous language at all costs. Referring to the past lustory of English he 
tells his readers that, long after Chaucer wrote his fine English, Latin 
and French continued to be the language of culture and of the Court in 
England. Even when the great Elizabethans, Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Bacon himself and others had shown the power of the English 
language. Bacon preferred to write his Novum Organum in Latin. Later 
still, Newton wrote his Principia in the same classical language. 


9 * 


S. S. 
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The Convocation of the Fuad I University, Cairo, held on the 28th 
April was remarkable for the award ofan Honorary Doctorate to the famous 
author, Ahmad Ameen Bey. Dr. Ahmad Ameen Bey was also one 
of the three recipients of the Fuad I Prize for Literal ure for 
the year 1948, the other two being Al-Ustadh ‘Abbas Mahmud 
al-‘Aqqad and Dr. Muhammad Husain Haikal Pasha. Their recent 
^ publications which won them the Prize are Zuhr al-Islam, ‘Abqariyyatu 
‘ ‘Umar and Abu Bs^r al-Siddlq, respectively. 

The Fuad I Arabic Academy approved, during its last annual session 
concluded in February 1948, the specimen of the Great Arabic Lexicon 
(Al'Mu'jam al-Kabir), the preparation of which is laid down in the 
Charter as one of the aims of the creation of the Academy. The specimen 
was prepared under the direction of, and submitted by. Dr. T^a 
Husain who, it was agreed, should be the General Editor with the right 
to choose his own collaborators in the task. Under the words “ j \ 
and " ” the specimen sets forth the various derivations, cognates 

in Hebrew and other Semitic languages, description of allied historical 
and geographical names as well as modern terms and current usage on 
'the fines of Dozy and Lane. 

It was also decided at the last session to encourage the study of col- 
loquial Arabic and the various local dialects and to appoint some Corres- 
ponding Members abroad apart from those who are called to attend^ to 
sessions held yearly at Cairo, The Academy also has under consideration 
a new set of rules of orthography with a view to making it accord, as far 
as possible, with actual pronunciation. 

Prominent among those who received the Arabic Academy Prizes 
for the best literary productions of the year were Al-Ustadh ‘Ali Al- 
Jundi for his Diwan “ ’As^arid al-Sahar ‘Ali ‘Ali Al-Fallal for his 
dissertation on the poet, Mihyar al-Dailami ; and Najib Mahfuz and 
Muhammad Sa'id al-Uryan for the stories entitled “ Khan al-Khalili " 
and “ ‘Ala Babi Zuwaila, ” respectively.* 

It has been decided to set up very soon an Institute fer the advanced 
study of Muslim Theology attached to the Faculty of Law in the 
Fuad I University. 

A Royal Society for Historical Studies has recently been established 
'in Cairo. The Society will particularly concern itself with promotion 
of the study of Egyptian history by means of collection of manuscripts, 
publications, etc. 


* The Arabic literary world suffered two great losses during the past few months in the death of 
M. Is'af al-Nashada?bI and Antun d-Jamll Pasha. The former was a notable man of letters from Palestine 


(b) ^ ^ 




AO MA *** * — — - — — — y — . 

and author of several works including: (a) fk y* 

(c) j'iJl : (d) ‘UjJruBl JDS' ; (e)' f ; (/) . 

(g) (ij jl tij® Di ;(?i) <0 yi J*;.- jJljJl and (i) j”j^ •W't'jvT “illlajoU . AntQn 
al-Jamil Pa^a was a veteran journalist and Editor of "AI-Ahram," tlie well-known Egyptian daily. 
May their souls rest in peace. 
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A Fatwa issued by the Conamittee of al-Azhar University concerns 
the problem of “ Communism in Islam ” with special reference to the 
views of 'Abu Pharr al-Ghif^ri. The Committee declare : One of the 
fundamentals of Islam is full respect for the right of ownership inasmuch 
as everyone is entitled to adopt any of the lawful means or methods for 
the acquisition of wealth and for profitable investment of the same to 
the extent of his ability and his desire. Further the consensus of opinion 
among the Saljaba and other Fuqaha and the Mujtahids is that the com- 
pulsory levy on wealth is restricted to the categories specified by Allah, 
i.e., al-zakat, al-j^araj, maintenance of wife and dependants, and occa- 
sional emergent expenses like al-kaflm'at, the rescue of a hunger-stricken, 
or special defence and police tax in case the collections in the Bait al-Mal 
were insufficient for the purpose as weU as for various other measures 
of public importance such as are mentioned in detail in works on the 
Tafsir, Sunnah and Fiqh. 

So much is obligatory. But at the same time Islam exhorts every 
Muslim voluntarily to spend part of his wealth for benevolent and philan- 
thropic purposes albeit without going to the other extreme ofimmoderacy 
and extravagance.* 

It was however the behef of Abu Dharr al-Ghifari that every person 
must compulsorily spend in the way of Allah all that he can spare after 
satisfying his needs and that it is forbidden to store anything which is 
not needed by himself or his dependants. It is not known whether any 
of the Companions of the Prophet agreed with Abu Dharr on the point. 
On the other hand a large number of 'Ulema have taken it upon them- 
selves to refute the view of Abu Dharr and to prove beyond doubt that 
the other view held by the general body of the Sababa and the Tabi'in 
is the only correct one. As a matter of fact, say the Committee, it is 
really strange that a great Companion of the Prophet of the standing of 
Abu Dharr should hold a view so much at variance with the fundamentals 
of Islam. That is why, it must be remembered, the view was rejected by 
the people in his own time. Al-’Alusi has mentioned in his Tafsir that 
the people used to gather round Abii Dharr reciting the verses of the 
Qur an relating to inheritance and asking him if there was any occasion 
for division of property in case it were prohibited to save anything. 

Thus it is clear, the Committee conclude, that though Abu Dharr 
deserves reward for his Ijt^Sd in spite of his error yet he is not to be 
followed in a view which is so clearly opposed to the evidence of the 
Qur’an, the example of the Prophet and tbe basic principles of Islam. 

Apropos the publication of the above Fatwa a writer in “ Al- 
Risala ” under the pen-name of al-Jahiz recalls a different view expressed 
by al-Sayyid Jamaluddin al-Af^ani about Abu Dharr and the broader 
question of Socialism in Islam. According to 'Allama al-Af^ani, the 


* Cf. the verse of the Qur’an j ' 

*' Ul ji j I j j'j'i j 1 j* j"*. I _)l»\ lil (j> jl| y ” 
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genesis of socialism in the west lies in a sense of injustice and vengeance 
on the part ot the workmg class against the capitalists In Islam, on the 
other hand, socialism has its roots in religion and in the feelings and the 
manners^ or the common people. A Muslim believes himself before, any 
other thing to be on a footing of equality with his fellow-beings and he 
IS continuously reminded of sharing his wealth, not excluding the booty 
of war, with those who may for various reasons be imable to exert them- 
selves. Then the Qur’an also warns the people against hoarding gold 
®^^silver ^and praises those who offer help to others even at the expense 
of hardship to themselves. These principles of Islam worked out in 
practice quite satisfactorily durmg the reign of Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
when the society of Islam was classless. In the time of ' Uthm an, however 
there sprang up a class of high officials, Idnsmen to the Caliph, and others 
who appropriated large wealth without any title to it and lived a life of 
luxury and extravagance while the general mass of people remained 
discontented with their lot. Abu Pharr was the first to foresee the 
dangers inherent in such a state of affairs and to protest against it with 
a sincerity of purpose quite characteristic of the great Sahaba that he 
viaa. His aim, according to the interpretation put on it by Jamaluddin 
Al-Af gh ani. was only to exhort Muuwiya and 'Uffiman to return to 
the ways of the first two Caliphs in the matter of distribution of wealth 
between all sections of the people. Certainly the first two CaHphs 
did enforce a certain type of life on their own selves as well as on high 
officials and all those prone to lapse into aristocratic ways and Abu Pharr 
wanted lo see the tradition continued in his own time. Both Mu'awiya 
and 'Ulhinan answered his queries in the same way and expressed their 
inability to live up to the example set up by Abii Bakr and 'Umar. 

The question however is whether the utterances of Abu Pharr were 
not extreme on the other side. 

He * * . 

A sum of £E 33,000 is earmarked in the budget of the Azhar Univer- 
sity for the current year under the head of Islamic Cultural Affairs. "The 
sum is to be utilised for sending Azbar cultural missions to various 
countries and for supporting foreign students, particularly those from 
the Sudan and Uganda, joining the Azhar University. In this connection 
His Eminence llie Shai^ of al-Azhar recently expressed his ‘intention 
to give first priority in sending cultural missions to peoples and countries 
which have so far known no culture at all such as Uganda, Eritrea and 
parts of East and South Africa. 

A point which has received some attention in the press in recent tipaes 
is that concerning the students who come to al-Azhar from various 
Islamic countries. It is remarked that if these students spent their time- 
in the proper way according to a definite prograxome and then retumed 
to their countries as soon as -^eir studies were fished they would benefit 
their people a lot besides being a worthy medium be^een aJ-Azi^r snd 
the Islamic world. But it is noticeable that a considerable number of 

10 
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A Fatwa issued by the Committee of al-Azhar University concerns 
the problem of “ Communism in Islam ” with special reference to the 
views of ’Abu Ph arr al- Chife rl. The Committee declare : One of the 
fundamentals of Islam is full respect for the right of ownership inasmuch 
as everyone is entitled to adopt any of the lawful means or methods for 
the acquisition of wealth and for profitable investment of the same to 
the extent of his ability and his desire. Further the consensus of opinion 
among the Safiaba and other Fuqaha and the Mujtahids is that the com- 
pulsory levy on wealth is restricted to the categories specified by Allah, 
i.e., al-zakat, al-kharaj, maintenance of wife and dependants, and occa- 
sional emergent expenses like al-kaffarat, the rescue of a hunger-stricken, 
or special defence and police tax in case the collections in the Bait al-Mal 
were insufficient for the purpose as well as for various other measures 
of public importance such as are mentioned in detail in works on the 
Tafsir, Sunnah and Fiqh. 

So much is obligatory. But at the same Lime Islam exhorts every 
Muslim voluntarily to spend part of his wealth for benevolent and philan.- 
thropic purposes albeit without going to the other extreme of immoderacy 
and extravagance.* 

It was however the belief of Abu Pharr al-Ghifari that every person 
must compulsorily spend in the way of Allah all that he can spare after 
satisfying his needs and that it is forbidden to store anything which is 
not needed by himself or his dependants. It is not known whether any 
of the Companions of the Prophet agreed with Abu Pharr on the point. 
On the other hand a large ntmaber of ‘Ulema have taken it upon them- 
selves to refute the view of Abu j^arr and to prove beyond doubt that 
the other view held by the general body of the Sahaba and the Tabi'in 
is the only correct one. As a matter of fact, say the Committee, it is 
really strange that a great Companion of the Prophet of the standing of 
Abu Pharr should hold a view so much at variance with the fundamentals 
of Islam. That is why, it must be remembered, the view was rejected by 
the people in his own time. Al-’Alusi has mentioned in his Tafsir that 
the people wed to gather round Abu Pharr reciting the verses of the 
Qur’an relating to inheritance and asking him if there was any occasion 
for division of property in case it were prohibited to save anything. 

Thus it is clear, the Committee conclude, that though Abu Pharr 
deserves reward for his Ijtih§.d in spite of his error yet he is not to be 
followed in a view which is so clearly opposed to the evidence of the 
Qur’an, the example of the Prophet and the basic principles of Islam. 

Apropos the publication of the above Fatwa a writer in “ Al- 
Risala ” uiider the pen-name of al-Jahiz recalls a different view expressed 
by al-Sa3ryid Jamaluddin al-Af^^ani about Abu Pharr and the broader 
question of Socialism in Islam. According to ‘AUama al-Af^ani, the 


♦ Of. the verse of the Qur’an : ' 
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genesis of socialism in the west lies in a sense of injustice and vengeance 
on the part of the working class against the capitalists. In Islam, on the 
other hand, socialism has its roots in religion and in the feelings and the 
manners of the common people. A Muslim believes himself before^ any 
other thing to be on a footing of equality with his fellow-beings and he 
is continuously reminded of Siaring his wealth, not excluding the boo 1 y 
of war, with those who may for various reasons be unable to exert them- 
selves. Then the Qur’an also warns the people against hoarding gold 
and silver and praises those who offer help to others even at the expense 
of hardship to themselves. These principles of Islam worked out in 
practice quite satisfactorily during the reign of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar 
when the society of Islam was classless. In the time of ‘U^man, however 
there sprang up a class of high officials, kinsmen to the Caliph, and others 
who appropriated large wedth without any title to it and lived a life of 
luxury and extravagance while the general mass of people remained 
discontented with their lot. Abu Pharr was the first to foresee the 
dangers inherent in such a state of affdrs and to protest against it with 
a sincerity of purpose quite characteristic of the great Sahaba that he 
v^as. His aim, according to the 'interpretation put on it by Jamaluddin 
Al- Afghani, was only to exhort Mu'awiya and ‘U:^man to return to 
the ways of the first two Caliphs in the matter of distributioir of wealth 
between all sections of the people. Certainly the first two Caliphs 
did enforce a certain type of life on their, own selves as well as on high 
officials and all those prone to lapse into aristocratic ways Abu pharr 
wanted to see the tradition contmued in his own time. Both Mu awiya 
and ‘Uthman answered his queries in the same way and expressed their 
inability to live up to the example set up by Abu Bak and Umar. 

The question however is whether the utterances of Abu Diiarr were 
not extreme on the other side. 


A sum of ^E 11,000 is earmarked in the budget of the Azhar Univer- 
sity for the current year under the head of Islamic Cultural i^airs. The 
sum is to be utiUsed for sending. Azhar cultural missions to various 
countries and for supporting foreign stud^ts, p^icularly those from 
the Sudan and Uganda, joining the Azhar 

His Eminence the Shaikh of al-Azh^ recently expressed his mtention 
to ffivTfirst oriority m sending cultural missions to peoples and countries 
whSh havl no culture at all such au Uganda, Eittrea and 

narts of* flast SJxd Soutli AfricJii ^ , , 

A point which has received some attention in 
is that concerning the students who come to al-Azhar trom various 
SmS It is remarked that if these students snmt then tone 
in way according to a definite propanme and ^en 

to their^cimitries as soon as their studies were toshed they would benefit 
their people a lot besides being a worthy medium ^ A 

the Is^aimc world. But it is noticeable that a considerable number of 
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students stay on in Egypt enjoying the hospitality of al-Azhar and living 
quite an aimless life without doing any good to themselves, their Alma 
Mater or their people and their country. It would, of course, cast no slur 
upon the traditions of hospitality associated with tire name of al-Azlrar 
if some definite steps were taken to remedy the situation. This can only 
be achieved by concerted action between the authorities of al-Azhar 

and the countries of origin of the students. 

* ♦ * 

The Hon’ble al-Sayyid Tahsin Gendoglu, ex-Minister of Education 
and the present Head of the Education Committee of the Turkish National 
Assembly, disclosed during his recent visit to the Egyptian capital the 
plan for the setting-up of a College of Theological Studies in the Univer- 
sity of Istambul. Theology already forms part of the syllabus taught at 
the Primary and the Secondary schools. Under the present scheme a 
number of secondary schools will be set aparl for the purpose of preparing 
students who would later on enter the new College of Theologic^ Studies, 
Al-Sayyid Tahsin also stressed the fact that the Turks have throughout 
remained Muslims with all their heart and soul and that they are now 
trying to link up the present with their past. There was also a proposal 
to make the teaching of Arabic compulsory in the Turkish schools. 
Latest reports from Turkey show that the National Assembly has actually 
passed the necessary measures for the setting up of the College of Theo" 
logy and strengthening the courses of religious studies at the Primary 

and the Secondary schools. 

* * * 

Some criticism was recently voiced in the Egyptian Parliament against 
the Egyptian Dramatic Team, supported by the Government, on the 
score of the former presenting plays not agreeable to good taste. The 
concern of the Egyptian Government for the promotion of the ’dramatic 
art in the country is indicated by the fact that it pays an aimual subsidy 
of £E 13,000 to the afore-mentioned Egyptian Team while another sum 
of £E 14,000 is earmarked for importing every year foreign troops from 
abroad particularly from France and Italy. Still the desired results have 
not been achieved. The dearth of suitable plays with sufficient local 
colour is felt and various ways of encouraging the writers in this direction 
have largely failed. Even this year the Ministry for Social Affairs has 
earmarked a large sum to be awarded to authors producing good plays 
for the stage. 

* * * 

The Council of the Arab League has agreed on, and advised the 
member governments to enforce, the draft of a law designed to protect 
the sole right of the authors to publish their works and to derive financial 
benefit therefrom in any way they like. The heirs shall have the^saroe 
right for thirty years after the death of the author whereafter the book 

shall become pubUc property. 

* * :(! 
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Notable among recent publications are the Kitah al-Bukhald’ of al- 
Jabiz edited by Taha al-Hajiri, Lecturer at the Faruq I University, 
Alexandria, and the Diwan of Abu Firas al-yamdani edited by Dr 
Satni* al-Dahhan. Both the editions are of a high price based on rare 
and important manuscripts and accompanied by critical appreciations 
arid copious annotations. An Arabic translation of Lebon's book on 
Civilisations in India has also appeared, from the pen of ‘Adil Za'iter. 
The 4th voluine of the Catalogue of the Library of al-Azhar relating to 
works on Lexicography, Grammar, and Rhetorics has come out quite 
lately. 


Syria, 


S. M. Y. 


Ulnstitut Frangais De Damas is a very active and learned society. 
Prof. Jean Sauvaget, a very active young Islamist of deep erudition is its 
constant col laborator , Some months ago he has produced a very interesting 
volume, under the patronage of the Damascene Institute on “ La Mcisquee 
Omeyyade De M^dine.” This monograph of ioo pages on big size 
studies the mosque of the Prophet at hfedinah as reconstructed under 
the Umaiyad Caliph al-Walid. 

The present building dates from only a hundred years and even less, 
our author has tried his best to reconstruct the old picture from historical 
data collected from wide sources. • 

The interest lies therein that the reconstruction of the mosque of 
the Prophet was the first in date of the very many huge mosques built 
by the Umaiyad emperors (Caliphs). 

Of the 90 works of reference utilised by our author, there are all the 
g;reat travellers, historians and others, .both_ eastern and western. It 
seems that a Persian translation of Smihudiy's history of the city of Madi- 
nah ( ), completed in 1488, is attributed to our Sliiha- 

buddin Daulatabadi (d. 1445). Obviously, either he is some other Daula- 
tabadi or the book’s attribution is wrong. 

The book abounds in old and new maps, charts and other help of 
modern learning. The author also composes the ground pl^ with other 
Umaiyad mosques, palaces and other buildings of architectural and 
engineering interest. This much is all very learned. 

The conclusion is that a mosque, particularly the Prophet’s mosque 
in the Umaiyad period is a simple development of a living house, a hall 
of audience ; and from this prototype mosques all over the world 
emerge. And like most western research, the burden of song is that 
there is nothing original in Islam, not even in the architecture of its 
mosque, the House of One God ; and that its origin must be traced in 
Hellenistic and Roman architecture. 

Apart from this misleading bias in approach, the work is well-do- 
cumented and will remain for long a work of reference. 

The book may be had from the publishers " Editions d’Art et d’ 
Histoire,” 3 & s, Rue du Petit-Pont, Paris. 
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The Star has reproduced from the Arab News Bulletin an article on 
Education and Health in Syria which would be of interest to readers. 
There are some of the more interesting facts. In Syria the number of 
primary schools has risen from 508 for boys and no for girls in 1943 
to a total of 857 in 1947, showing an increase of 239. Of pupils and teach- 
ers, there 'were in 1943, i,S46 and 76,500 respectively. The numbers 

rise by 1947 to 2,906 teachers^ (men and women) and 112,477 pupils of 
both sexes. A similar expansion was achieved in secondary education. 
Five boys and four girls Intermediate and Secondary Schools (some of 
them for boarders) were started during this period and a number of 
existing schools were enlarged. The increased attention given to girls’ 
education resulted in two girls training colleges being established, one 
in Damascus and one in Aleppo. Adult education continued to be the 
concern of private orgmisations and charitable institutions, but the 
Government has given it encouragement by placing the premises of 
fourteen primary schools throughout the country at the disposal of these 
bodies for holchng evening classes. At the apex of the educational 
pyramid, the Syrian University (a State institution) was reorganised and 
enlarged. Until 1943 this institution was not really a University. It had 
a Medical and a Law School, but in the course of the past five years 
Faculties of Arts and Science, a School of Engineering and a Higher 
Training College (for secondary school teachers) have been added so 
that now boys leaving the secondary school have an opportunity of re- 
ceiving University education in their own country, whereas before the 
development, unless they were content to study Medicine or Law, they 
had to go to the Uniyersi^ of Beirut pr even go abroad. Plans for further 
development of University by adding to it the Schools of Agriculture 
and Commerce are now under gontemplation. Notwithstanding this prog- 
ress, the country’s needs and the demand for University education are 
greater than present facilities in Syria can satisfy, and in addition to the 
many private students who seek University education abroad, the Gov- 
ernment has had to institute State scholarships for sending students 
to foreign Universities. A good deal has also been done in the field of 
extramural education and general scholarship and research by the Arab 
Academy of Learning. This body edits and publishes anaent manu- 
scripts, organises public lectures, maintains libraries and bestows 
scholarships. 



NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


LANDS OF THE CROSS AND 
CRESCENT; by C. H. Gordon; 
pp. 267 ; Veninor Publishers, Ventnor 
N.]., America; Price 3,75 dollars. 

T his is a very superficial book of 
not much value. The author 
merely wants to record his visits 
to Arabia, E^pt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, 
Turkey and Iran on the one hand, and 
Italy, Germany, France, Britain and 
Sweden together with TJ.S.A. also on 
the other. Something seen, something 
felt, all of mere p^time value, is all 
that we find therein. At least maps 
and illustrations could have been pro- 
vided to lessen the disappointment of 
the reader. 

PUBLIC FINANCE; by S. A. Siddiqi; 
Published by Md. Ashraf, Kashmen 
Bazar, Lahore, W. Pakistan; Pp- 
242 ; Rs. 5. 

T his is a very welcome new addition 
to the meagre literature on the 
subject* The now-out-of*aate 
book of Aghnides did not treat so 
extensive, and as a matter of fact 
so intensively as the present work. The 
aspects of the subject combine both 
old and new ; and naturally the new 
aspects require pioneer work in research 
and consequently are less exhaustive. 

For instance there are only two pages 
on budgeting. The author sunnises 
that Islamic budgeting proceeds from 
income ; and expenditure is provided 
for accordingly, and not that income 


should somehow be procured for neces- 
sary expenditure. No references are 
given. Elsewhere the author recognises 
that extra-Sharl'ah taxes have from time 
to time been levied. Is this not in 
itself a proof to the contrary ? Shar't 
taxes did not prove sufficient for legi- 
timate or luxury expenditures, and the 
rulers had recourses to new taxes 1 
Even in the time of the Prophet, the 
expenditure of Tabuk provides abundant 
material for how the Prophet procured 
necessary funds for that particular year. 

It is also a pity that the author does not 
take the trouble of referring to oWer, 
classical authorities, and is sometimes 
misled by degenerate late authors. For 
instance (p. 155) regarding ^ 

(sic) he could correct himself easily 
by referring to V IhU \ V I ‘of Abu 
Ya'ia al-Farra (not Mawardi), that this 
item does not lapse even now and that 
it is not at all confined to the new 
converts : it means in fact what we 
now term “ secret service,*’ eind he 
says : — 

^ .p-jd wilta’ ^ 

^.1 y wSv> - c I ij 

UsLlj o' 
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or, ojl 5 j (p. 156) is not mere manu- 
mission, but also ransoming prisoners 
of war. 

The printing of Arabic quotations is 
simply horrible. Probably the author 
does not know Arabic, and has used 
only translations. 

References are meagre and often 
important quotations are given without 
giving the source. 

Transliteration also leases much to 
be desired. Who would reconcile (p. 
237) to Kanz Al-Daoa’s as Ji l»-‘l I ji -0 

The bibliography is not enough wide : 
much could be gained by the pursuit 
of further studies on the part of our 
author in “irrelevant" sources. For 
instance the correspondence of the Pro- 
phet (if not in the exhaustive jU 

at least that contained in Ibn Sa'd) 
would give the author much material on 
many aspects of public finance in 
the time of the Prophet. 

We welcome the book; yet hope 
that this would not be the last word by 
our author ; rather he would continue 
his studies. Much work on the subject 
has been done in the Osmania University. 
The work of Prof. Manazir Ahsan 
Gilani is published ; Dr. Yusufuddin’s 
thesis on the “ Principles of Islamic 
Economics " would give our author 
very many sources not yet tapped by 
him. Smaller yet informative mono- 
graphs 'also abound both Indian and 
European. Of the latter our author 
t^es no notice whatever in his 
bibliography. 

FACTS AND FANCIES ; by Dr. Hashim 
Amir AH, Vice-Principal, College 
of Agriculture, Osmania University ; 
pp. 7S : Rs. sl- 

T HE very title would anticipate the 
contents : Blind people ; Communal 
parity in. legislatures; Christian 
Missionaries ; Calendars of various 
countries ; Beautiful things. 

The author would have done well to 
make separate collections of what he 
himself terms “ facts” and of “ fancies.” 

The portion of any permanent value 
is the researcli in the love of calendars, 


which takes two-thirds of fche volume. 

The first chapter of this portion is an 
epoch-making article of our author. There 
was a separate era in Hyderabad. The 
author suggested and succeeded in making 
the “ Fash ” months of Hyderabad begin 
and end with the months of the Christian 
era. This subservience justified on the 
only ground that Westerners have to be 
followed in everything, is not very 
pleasing even to those who know that 
the Khaiyamian computation is very 
much more correct than the Gregorian 
one followed in the West. 

The fifth of the series is on the Hijri 
calendar. After referring to the 
Quranic verses on ( ) or inter- 

calation and abolition of the same, the 
author says : — 

My thesis is that these two verses 
by condemning this intercalation, an 
indispensable concomitant of the lunar 
calendar, as followed by the Jews 
also, had really suggested the adoption 
of the purely solar calendar which had 
been current among the Christians 
for the preceding six hundred years. 
The four or five pages of arguments 
are scarcely convinemg. But for want 
of space we could have analysed them 
here. It seems now certain that the 
Prophet tolerated two concurrent calendars 
in his domains, a purely solar one for 
agricultural revenue and assessment of 
h^est levies and the like ; and a purely 
lunar one for other, particularly devo- 
tional purposes like the Pilgrimage, 
Fast, etc. There is documentary evid- 
ence for the first ; and consensus of 
opinion from the orthodox caliphate 
down to this day as to the latter. 

“ Islam ’’ is not at all affected if there 
were only the solar calendar for all 
walks of a Muslim’s life ! but matters cf 
fact are cetainly affected. There is as 
yet no evidence that in early Islam 
Pilgrimage was performed according to 
purely lunar calendar and to have changed 
suddenly some time later. The un- 
orthodox Fatimids (p. 43, footnote i) 
certainly would have abolished the lunar 
year and performed Hajj always in 
summer ; and not otherwise ! Their 
comrades, QurSmitah, could even steal 
the Black Stone of the Ka'bah ; and all 
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such matters of general Islamic, non- 
sectarian importaice would be taken 
notice of even by lon-Fatimid historians 
and authors. 

The Quranic vetes (IX, 36-37), which 
abolished ipitercalaion, may or may 
not have intended adoption of purely 
solar ^ calendar, 3/et it is unwarrant^ 
to suppose that in ►arly post-prophetic 
period, Pilgrimage aid Fasting months 
were computed atording to solar 
calendar and that thir ” degeneration " 


into a purely lunar calendar is of a later 
occurrence or that Hindu Dasara and 
Islamic Hajj are the same in the origin on 
the meagre coincidence of y-o JU of tlie 
Qur’an. 

However the author has done a service 
in collecting some readable material 
from sources not as. easily available to 
general public as to the learned author 
himself. 


M, H. 



